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I. 

JOHN  ANGELL  JAIMES.* 

AH^riE  ABTjE  as  is  tlic  character  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
and  active  and  laborious  and  useful  as  was  his  life,  this  volume 
is  too  large — upwards  of  six  hundred  pages,  very  many  of  them 
closely  printed,  and  a  great  multitude  of  documents  and  letters 
unenrtailed.  The  fashion  of  modern  biography  is  to  allow  the 
subject  of  it  to  speak  for  himself;  hut  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  we 
think  the  fashion  is  too  closely  followed.  And  yet  we  want 
personal  glimpses  of  character  and  life.  There  are  too  few 
distinguishing  features  in  the  hook.  In  rising  from  the 
perusal  of  it,  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  been  looking  rather  at  a 
large  outline.  The  principle  of  modern  biography  seems  to  demand 
that  a  written  life  shall  he  a  monument  to  a  memory  ;  and  too 
fre(jiiently  it  ])artakes  indeed  of  the  character  of  a  tomh-stone,  and 
the  ei)itaph  is  remarkable  for  its  ])rolixity  rather  than  its  expres- 
sivene.ss.  This  is  the  modern  fashion.  Ear,  far  he  it  from  us  to 
describe  thus  the  character  of  the  hook  before  us ;  hut,  without  a 
doubt,  it  is  too  bulky.  The  letters  are  verv  numerous  and  very 
lengthy  ;  yet  Mr.  James  was  not  a  letter  writer.  We  could  wish 
to  iiave  seen  more  per.<onal  anecdote  and  characterization.  Having 
made  these  abatements  from  the  book,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  there  are  many  matters  in  it  which  must  make  it  interesting 
and  personally  irseful  to  the  reader;  and  ol  one  thing  w’o  iiiay  he 
assured :  however  high  may  have  been  the  reader^s  estimate  of 


*  1.  Thfi  JJfe  and  Le.Hcrfi  of  John  AngJf  JaniPA  ;  inr.liKhn^  an  UnUni^hcd 
Antohiofirapluj.  Edited  by  ll.  W.  l)ido,  M.A,,  his  colleague  and 
successor.  Loudon  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

2,  <SVrnn)/Jx,  by  Jolin  Angell  dames,  one  while  Minister  of  the  Chiircli 
as^(‘mbling  in  ('Urr’s  Lane,  Ibrminghani.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  HI.  Edited 
by  bis  Sou.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 
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JOHN  ANGELL  JAIMES  * 


AT)^[IRABTjE  as  is  the  character  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
and  active  and  laborious  and  useful  as  was  his  life,  this  volume 
is  too  large — upwards  of  six  hundred  pages,  very  many  of  them 
closely  printed,  and  a  great  multitude  of  documents  and  letters 
unenrtailed.  The  fa.shion  of  modern  biography  is  to  allow  the 
subject  of  it  to  speak  for  himself;  hnt  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  we 
think  the  fashion  is  too  closely  followed.  And  yet  we  want 
pi'rsonal  glimpses  of  character  and  life.  There  are  too  few 
distinguishing  features  in  the  hook.  In  rising  from  the 
perusal  of  it,  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  been  looking  rather  at  a 
large  outline.  The  principle  of  modern  biography  seems  to  demand 
that  a  written  life  shall  ho  a  monument  to  a  memory  ;  and  too 
fre(piently  it  j)artakes  indeed  of  the  chtiracter  of  a  tomb-stone,  and 
the  e])itaph  is  remarkable  for  its  ])rolixity  rather  than  its  expres¬ 
siveness.  This  is  the  modern  fashion.  Ear,  far  he  it  from  us  to 
dc'serihe  thus  the  character  of  the  hook  before  us ;  but,  without  a 
doubt,  it  is  too  bulky.  The  letters  are  very  numerous  and  very 
lengthy  ;  yet  Mi*.  James  was  not  a  letter  writer.  We  could  wish 
to  have  seen  more  jiersonal  anecdote  and  characterization.  Having 
made  these  abatements  from  the  bofik,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  there  are  many  matters  in  it  \\hieh  must  make  it  interesting 
and  personally  useful  to  the  reader;  and  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
assured :  however  high  may  have  been  the  rc'ader^s  estimate  of 


*  1.  Tlifi  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Angell  James;  inelvding  an  Unfinished 
Antohingraphg.  Edited  by  U.  W.  ])jde,  M.A.,  his  colleague  and 
successor.  Loudon  :  James  NisLot  and  Co. 

2.  Sermons^  by  Jojin  Angell  Jame.s,  one  uhile  iMinistcr  of  the  Church 
asscm))rmg  in  (/arr’s  Lane,  Birmingham.  Vols.  1.,  II.,  III.  Edited 
by  his  Sou.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  ami  Co. 
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John  Angt  ll  JanU'i. 

>rr.  JaniC:5,  that  <*stimato  will  1k.‘  olevatod  hy  the  Jelliicatioii  ot 
Ills  cliaractcr  in  this  v<dume.  The  author  ot  the  ‘  Anxious  Tii- 
(juirer’  will  l>o  found  to  be  a  niueh-sufiering,  much-enduring  man 
of  Go<I— full  of  kiii'l  scaisibilitios  with  a  very  humble  yet  just 
estimate  of  his  own  jiowers.  The  volume,  moreover,  lumishes  a 
fine  receipt  to  make  a  useful  and  successful  minister.  The  j)ro- 
fess<jrs  of  our  collccres  might  do  tar  more  useless  things  than 
rtiluce  the  life  of  •John  Angell  •Tames  to  a  systematic  piece  ot 
teaching.  Here  was  a  man,  with  so  little  academical  training, 
that  it  might  oven  be  true  to  say  he  had  none ;  with  no  scholar- 
sliip,  nor  anv  power  to  me<.*t  either  the  subtleties  ot  the  heart  or 
the  understanding;  for  it  is  very  remarkable  that  his  manifold 
sorrows  and  sufferings  do  lud  appear  t<j  have  placed  him  uii  any 
vantage  ground  for  ol^tainingaliold  upon,  or  dominion  over,  men's 
smuIs.  And  to  numbers  lie  was,  no  doubt,  (piite  unable  to  speak  ; 
with  multitiide‘S  lie  was  quite  unable  to  sympathize.  Jlis  son,  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  James,  of  Dirmingham,  testifies  : — 


*  I  imist  also  state*,  as  ne'ecssary  to  the  understanding  of  my  father's 
<  Kara* -ter,  that,  thoiigli  so  aiiiiahle,  teiulcr,  aiul  loving,  he  was  entirely 
(Irliciriit  in  symj*athy  f<‘r  any  feelings  unless  he  himself  had  ex}>e- 
licneed  tlnau.  He  could  nut  enter  into  joys  and  sorrows  which  lu3 
tlnaight  unr.al,  puerile,  or  unworthy.  He  couhl  not  understand 
si‘du«  tiuns  and  tempiations  which  had  no  power  over  him.  He  could 
nut  patiently  listen  to  vain  hopes  and  groundless  fears  which  he  had 
le  vrr  himself  known  :  and  he  never  sccmc<l  to  mo  to  understand 
«*\aetly  the  state  nf  mind  and  soul  produced  hy  ornT,  sin,  doubt,  m* 
disbelief.  Ho  was  aci*u«<toiin*d  to  address  men  and  women  in  masses 
with  arguments  whieh  he  knew  ought  to  }»revail  with  tliem,  and  lie 
e  »uM  imt  filter  into  eaeh  ]\articular  ease,  ami  adapt  his  rea.soning  to  ii. 
When  he  s:  H‘cced('d,  it  was  hy  ex'hibiting  fairly  the  gospel  of  God, 
itst'lf  suit.ihle  tn  all  cases,  and  sutlieient  for  all  emergencies.  He  1h*- 
lieved  it  himself,  declared  it  in  luve  and  tenderness,  and  left  it  to  act 
turit.self;  and  eaeh  mind  he  atlJre.ssed  received  it,  and  appropriated 
it  for  itself. 


‘  Henco  he  was  not  generally  appreciated  hy  young  persons,  parti- 
•  ularly  not  hy  educated  young  men,  who  needed  and  wished  to  have 
brought  iH'fore  them  some  special  view  of  Divine  truth  adapted  to 
thfir  usual  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  this  not  being  done, 
they  felt  that  they  wrre  n»)t  uiiderstond  hy  him,  lo>;tall  interest  in  his 
e(»nvers;ition,  ami  couhl  nut  speak  hffure  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  only 
matun‘d  and  experienee»l  Ghristiaiis,  with  views  and  tastes  in  unison 
with  lii.s  own,  with  whom  he  really  had  a  fellow-feeling,  and  who,  on 
theii  |).iit,  ^^ere  at  hoim^  with  liiin.  He  pie^iehed  often  .specially  l<i 
th.*  young,  and  smdi  sermons  wen*  often  very  interesting,  but  not  to 
the  \oung  more  so  th.an  to  growii-uj»  people.  The  nuiulwT  of  young 
JK-T-Jous  who  attended  the  chapel  was  very  .small  in  proportion  't.>  the 
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(  onc^ropition  ;  an«l  the  youn^  inoii  in  the  churvli,  unless  In  the  lower 
ranks  uf  the  eoiiiniunity,  were  v«‘ry  i'ew.  My  fathiu-,  at  one  particular 
period,  uoticetl  with  dismay  that  noileacoii  had  a  son  a  member  ot‘  the 
ehuivh.’ 

And  we  must  ifuy,  that  ull  this — beinix,  as  wo  tool  it,  portbctly 
triK' — made  31 1*.  James  iiicompetoiit  to  deal  with  many  classes  ot* 
anxious  im[uirers.  Yet  ho  was  one  of  the  most  useful,  perliaps 
some  wt)ul(L  .?ay  the  most  useful  minister  of  the  (3uigreij:ational 
(h'lioniinatioii  in  our  age.  3luch  must,  no  doubt,  bo  attributoil 
to  his  poW(‘r  in  the  pulpit ;  yet  this  could  never  have  been 
of  the  highest  order.  And  wo  believe  tliat  this  element  i»f 
liis  success  was  owing  mucli  more  to  his  pul[)it  method  than 
to  his  pulpit  pov/er — much  more  to  his  elHcacy  in  dealing  with 
tlie  conscience  than  to  any  remarkid>lo  skill  in  the  use  either 
of  dialectical  or  of  rhetorical  weapons.  On  the  whole,  wi'  think 
that  a  verv  careful  and  close  studv  of  the  wavs  and  means  and 
ends  of  31  r.  James’s  success  would  l>e,  perhaps,  more  reiuuuerativo 
to  a  student  for  the  ministry  than  either  a  translation  of  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  or  a  criticism  upon  cither  C'ousin,  Kant,  or  even 
Hamilton. 

John  Angell  James  was  ]»orn  on  the  dtli  of  June,  1785,  at 
Hlandford  Forum,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
JosejJi  and  Sarah  James.  His  father  was  of  old  Xonconfonuist 
t  xtraction.  He  was  bom  in  Salisbury  Street,  four  doors  from  tlie 
I  Jell  Inn.  Tliere,  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  draper ;  he  was 
a  man  in  no  way  remarkable  ;  he  led  and  lived  a  (piiet,  still,  or¬ 
dinary  life ;  and  he  attended  the  Iiule[)e2ident  (’Impel  ;  but,  until 
late  in  lih\  made  no  profession  of  religion.  He,  however,  joini'd 
the  (’hurch  late  in  life.  The  mother  receives,  as  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  th(‘  case,  the  words  of  special  affection  from  her  son ;  of 
her  it  was  to  him  always  a  <lelight  to  speak.  Slie  was  a  Haptist, 
but  there  was  no  IJaptist  church  in  jJlandford,  and  she  therefore 
worshi[)ped  with  her  husband  at  the  Independent  meeting-house 
in  Salisbury  Street,  and  there  they  both  lie  buried.  She  was 
])robably  descende<l  from  one  of  the  younge  r  brothers  of  the  great 
Admiral  IJlake.  Her  name  was  Angell,  and  between  the  Jameses 
and  Angt'lls,  it  seems,  idliancos  wore  of  very  old  standing.  ‘  In 
tlu‘  church-yard  of  <  )wer  3Ioigne,  there  are  many  tomb-st<jiu\s  on 
which  the  names  stand  togetlier.*  Mrs.  James  died  in  1807,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  and  her  husband  at  the  same  age  in  181‘J. 
‘  There  is  a  stone  to  their  memory  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  chaj)el, 
and  filial  love  has  inscribed  upon  it  the  affectionate  and  rever- 
(  iitial  WiM’ds,  —  “  d’heir  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  them 
hh‘s<ed.’^^ 


4.  John  AikjvU 

Th(‘ early  days  of  doliii  Angell  James  gave  no  indications  of 
that  singular  state  oi  iiseiulness  and  piety  lie  was  to  be  blessed 
in  attaining;  his  education  was  very  di‘lective,  not  Iroiii  the 
lessni'ss  of  his  jrinaits,  hut  from  the  entire  inaptitude  of  Ins 
sehoolmastcrs.  ll(‘  himself  testities,  ‘  3Iy  mind  has  had  but  little 
projH*!'  (*ultur(‘,  so  that  1  am  a  wonder  to  myself  when  I  considei 
what  (iod  has  d»)ne  by  me.’  He  was  a])])areiitly  a  cheerful  lad, 
a  thortnigii  brave  I’lnghsh  lad  too  ;  tor  there  is  a  legend  ho\\  on 
one  dav  lu^  let  olf  a  sipiih  at  a  soldier,  ‘  siiigi'ing  the  warrior’s 
wliisk(‘r>  also  how,  on  another  (  Juy  Faux  day,  his  pockets  tilled 
with  s(piibs  and  other  like  combustibles,  they  all  explod(‘d  and 
bt'gaiiso  to  bla/e  away  that  he  had  to  be  put  under  the  ])uni])  to 
avert  trom  him  the  tiery  and  tragus  late  of  the  unhappy  0 uy ; 
and  h(*  was  not  indisjiosed  lor  a  pugilistic  encounter,  so  much  so 
that  wium  h(‘  became  an  eminent  minister  some  old  neighbours 
exelaiined,  ‘  \Vliy  he  is  lit  for  nothing  but  fighting.’  All  this  is 
interesting.  There  was  a  surjdus  of  hearty  energy  ;  all  that  was 
iu'('d('d  was  (•onvc'rsion  to  (lod  to  make  it  usiTulness  and  might . 
In  diK*  tiiiu'  he  was  appriaiticed  at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  his 
fallu'r’s  trade,  a  dra])er,  no  doubt  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  in  diK'  tiiiu'  siieei'ed  to,  and  carry  on,  his  father’s  business, 
’rids  was  in  the  year  17hS.  In  thosi‘  days  I’oole  was  a  much 
inori'  thriving  jdaee  than  it  is  now  ;  it  wasncan'r  to  what  South¬ 
ampton  is  at  pn'seiit — a  place  of  eommerce,  and  of  comiiKn-cial 
shn'wdness  and  industry.  Ib'wasnot  hajipy  there.  AVTMiften 
lu'ar  eoin]>laints  indulged  in  over  the  di'cay  of  Aoneonformist  j)iety, 
and  sad  pietnri's  are  drawn  placing  the  modern  state  of  things 
in  great  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  tin*  amdent ;  but  the  glimpses 
we  hav(‘  ill  this  numnur  of  the  religious  life  both  of  Hlandford  and 
ol  P(kJ'  is  not  eharining.  W(‘ believe  assuredly  tliat  both  those' 
places  W('re  bekov  tin'  average'  of  the  Nonconformist  life  of 
Fngland.  'riie  nn»st  interesting  ])ortiou  of  this  volume  seems  to 
ns  to  b('  the'  ae'connt  ed'  the'  conve'rsion  of  Angc'll  James,  and  the 
fixing  of  his  re'ligioiis  views  and  life.  The  turning  ])oiiit  in  his 
life  seems  te»  have'  he'i'n  when  a  new  ap])re'ntice,  in  tlie  a])])rentie*es’ 
lu'd-rooin,  on  the  first  night  eif  his  leielgiiig  with  his  fellow  vouths, 
knelt  down  by  his  he'elside  ill  sole'mn,  sile'iit  praver.  There  Inul 
he'en  before  this  time'  a  longing  for  religious  knowledge.  The 
Divine  spirit  was  at  work  iijioii  tin*  soul  of  the  young  lael:  but,  he 
says,  ‘  J  shall  e've'r  have'  re'ason  to  bless  God  feir  the'  act  of  (’harle's 
D  •  1  he'  young  man,  t<»o,  was  eibse'rveel  by  his  fellow  apprentice) 

to  go  out  for  an  Innir  at  night,  always  alter  the  shutting  eif  the' shop, 
lie'  we'iit  to  the'  lowly  cottage*  ol  a  jieior  ('e)bbler,  enie  Jeihn  Peiole'. 
^Ir.  tlaiiu's  speaks  of  John  aiiel  Ins  wife  as  ‘his  gooel  Priscilla 
and  A«piila :  iiidevd,  the*y  were  at  first  a  verv  unattractive 
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IViscilla  and  ^Vnnili 

<  that  toast  of  fit  tl,;i..r.  *  •  anil  roceivors 

"'•"‘'aa  sohool  without  tlioir  unlo  lo  1, 

anil  Ilioy  worn  without  ilouht  ..sj  flavour, 

llt-ro,  III  tins  poor  cotta-re  and  co.,.  ’  i  o  Inijuiror.’ 

in  the  exereisi-  of  jiraver  ili  l‘'iii'"f  to  en-ra-re 

h'l't  sipiare.  Two  or  three  l  i(ls**™|(i!'^*  moi'c  than  eight  or  ten 
t»  I'v  tanght  the  wav  of  (iod  '  y"’">h'  rhristian,  came 

•'^vveral  times  duri  V  L  1  !'‘''''^'‘^*ly  I'V  the  old  i-.’.hhle 

doulit  tliero  W(‘iv  of  iJitoivourso  tot^etlu'i* 

•r"!  • ''-'i-y-i-i  «»-  -I'i 

whwhMr^  daiii(\s c-dls  his  ‘  v.  ^ 

I'Klivd,  already,  vonng  as  he  wis  ,0  wn  Hf''-’ 

laaver ;  he  alwavs  attitV  •  u  c-'T'*'""'''"'" 

'-f-y  of  flio  chapel  hefore  hrealfar 

<4  ,  ,  i/iiiu  MIVS  .* - 

-An  old  ,t(en(Ii*ji)an,  still  liviiur  T>  i 

f'l'f  "■  '""stiafion  of  Mr.  -hnnc.s-.s  cirmltl! 

>0  -;vn  o’, dock  praycr-m, u  "  ’  "'"I at 

the  old  gcnilcaan,  “]  haMpcunl  ,  '  '“ormiig.  -Ji„t^ 

iTl  l'"c'  "  fl“‘  'loor  of  lkn\-c"(  ."'""‘r  '*  '*'”f  '"orii- 

“  <  Jcgiin,  and  ]  tliouglit  that  fiv,,,,  ii,  •  f'*nn,l  tin- nicidin-' 

-as  prayin-r,  I,..t  «,u.hruot  di,!  -  ,  Vr''V'  ’'a-a’s  who 

f-  -  aarly.  However,  wl,  T',,  J  ,  'Vr '*  -T'  <'0-1  Idan,!- 

“  f.'a-’  (inyivasovcr,  he  can  ,  .  ’  1  .‘''at  tl.cre  ),e  was. 

'“"1  aaal-  ‘'>h,  whv  coi.M  y,  ,  i  "1’  "w  will,  his  .sniilim;  face 
oy-  fom  l;h.,.,!foi.,l  this  nioi  iiC  ZT  "I  '”"0*  1  have  walke.l 

Idandlonl  IS  ,,l,o,|(  (welve  or  fo,„.|  ''*'t'ire  von.’  -U 

slarlcl  .soon  afP-r  1],rce  o’, dock.’”  “  ^’"'ole,  he  inu.st  have 

the  ministry  ;hVt!nS in  ^  jiitiinations  of  a  call  to 

Jvp^xd,ortation.sin,so„,eofth;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"to  the  ministry  was  di.scoura-red  hv  1  ’  ‘'iiti’nnec 

liaiKisome  ,,remium  at  the  time  oM,  s'  1'""!  " 

-'ll’-  Durant,  of  J'oolc,  .seem  to  ^  :  "or  doo.s 

(  isp,i.se,|_  lii'loed,  it  isquite  atfeetiied  ^  ■  *^Vi*  ''^,^11  hivonrahly 
f'"’  so  mmdi  n.sefuhie.is,  was  ed-;'’  ‘  '"'I. 'Ivstineil 

s'lnpathy,  alihongh  not  surelv  without"?)’  i"'v  "''tl"’"t  nnv 
liioefion.  iMoi,  ore  m,„io  ,;s„,,i  .  '‘"'''’"It  and  visihle 

Do  ha  'no- V  ''■  ''■l‘"’Ii  lav 

voice  to  direct  his  I’eadiiig ;  y.q  ;''''^''>\,'';/^vhans  and  im 

o>.  I  tile  icumms  ot  JVothssor  Davies, 
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and  MaurlooV  ‘Social  R(‘llgloii  Kxompliliod/ do  not  those  two 
Works  liiriush  tlu‘  kov  to  his  liitun*  work  and  iisoliihioss ‘r*  Iho 
]iiil])it  method  ol  Mr.  •laiiu's  was  not  unlike  tliat  ot  the  gioat 
American  ])r(‘acher  ;  and  tin*  attractive  style^  in  which  ])i(‘ty  at 
holm*  is  ])ri‘senti*d  in  tin*  ('onvi'rsations  in  the  lorgotteu  Milunu^  ol 
Maurict*,  moulded  without  greatly  exercising  his  nature.  A\  e  do 
not  think  the  (*haract(‘r  of  the  youth  is  broiiglit  out ;  there  must 
havi*  hi'cn  mori*  that  was  remarkahle  ahont  him  thtin  ap])(‘tirs  in 
til'*  nu'inoir.  Jle  took  a  jonrin'y  to  ])r.  Hennett,  then  settk'd  at 
lioinscv,  and  he  impressed  him  sntiiciently,  in  those  cold,  quiet, 
and  cautions  davs»  to  obtain  his  nu'diation  with  his  father  in  tin* 
dosir(‘d  ('mancipation  from  the  business  at  Ikiole,  and  also  to 
proenn*  from  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  ])r.  llogue,  who  had 
an  ai*a(l(*mv  at  (losport  for  students  for  the  ministry.  Lpon  his 
return  In*  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  This,  and  a  severe  fovi'i*, 
ki*pt  him  at  home  two  months  ;  andthi'ii,  in  IS()‘2,  helett  IJlaudlord 
to  pros(*cute  his  studii's  for  the  ministry,  lie  was  then  seventeen 
y(*ars  of  ag(*.  AVe  ri'ad  with  surprisi*  that  he  was  not  as  yc't  in 
(dinrch  fellowship,  and  had  lU'ver  bi'cn  baptized;  ho  was  by 
baptism  re(*eived  now  into  the  (’hurch  at  (losport.  Cknlainly 
there  was  a  strange  measun*  of  fre(*dom,  not  to  say  laxity,  in 
Mnne  particulars  oi“  discipline,  in  tin*  ('c(*h'siological  ways  of  our 
for(*fatlH*rs.  !Mr.  dames  says  : — 

‘  In  looking  hack  at  tin*  tinu*  1  sjicnt  at  (losport,  1  <d’tcn  fool  much 
astonislnncul  and  deep  r(*grct.  In  wimtever  things  the  mod(*rns  nrci 
inferior  to  tlieir  ]»rogcnitors,  t]i(*y  certainly  an*  beyond  tliom  in  lhe< 
nian.igenn'nt  of  collegiate  matters.  When  I  went  to  ( J()s]M)rt,  I  passed 
throng'h  no  examination,  eitlu'r  as  to  jdety,  talents,  (»r  ac(juir<*in(*nts, 
from  any  one.  .Mr.  Ut'nnett  wrote  t(>  Dr.  Iloguo  to  say  I  was  coming  ; 
ami  wlien  1  arrived,  I  called  upon  my  future  tutor,  who  reccivt'd  me 
couileously,  l*ut  said  little  to  im*,  and  what  little  he  did  say  was  of  a 
vague  character,  ami  (*ndetl  with  a  request  that  1  would  attend  at  the 
\estrv  with  tilt*  other  stmh'uts  ;  leaving  me,  of  course,  to  lind  out 
lv)dgings  f«)r  mvself.  Tlu*re  weiv  no  colh'ge  buildings/ 

It  was  a  (plaint  old  ])la(*o  that  Fnivorsity  where  the  futun* 
^lastor  (d' Darr’s  Dune  studied;  the  theologii*al  Inill  was  Dr. 
Dogin*  s  vi'stry,  a  room  thirty  feet  in  length,  juid  eightei.'ii  in 
bn*adth.  linn*  still  tire  the  old  jiieces  of  furnitun* ;  the  ])ro- 
Ic.ssor’s  i*hair,  tin*  worm-t'aten  benches  which  the  students  occupied. 
It  w*as  a  rude  (‘llort  to  .''UVi*  tin*  cansi'  of  the  Nonconformists  from 
min,  hy  supplying  some  slight  measure  of  learning.  AVe  must  sav, 
too,  that  wv  think  ]ustu*e  is  scar(*(*ly  done  to  tlu*  attainments  and 
memory  of  that  ex(H*llcnt  man,  Dr.  Hogue,  either  by  ^Ir.  James 
or  his  biograjiher;  he  was  not,  indeed,  as  Mr.  James  says,  a 
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^rojit  soliolav  in  tlicso  days,  when  seliolarsliij)  is  roprosontiHl 
ratla'r  by  tlio  omnivorous  and  omnisoioiit  (*riti(‘ism  of  <lio  Goruiaii 
soliool.  Tliore  was  littlo  scliolarslii])  in  tliat  day,  nor  do  wo 
lu'sitato  ti)  say  tliat  sucli  scholarsliip  is  iiioom])atiblo  witli  an 
aotivo  and  usriiil  ministry  ;  but  Dr.  Hogue  was  a  groat  man,  and 
wo  have  a  very  tondor  rc'gard  for  those  primeval,  theological,  and 
homely  halls  in  which  John  Angell  Janies,  and  many  others  likti 
him,  studied  during  the  day,  and  whence  they  emerged  to  bearllu* 

( I osp('l  into  henighted  villages  at  night.  In  that  day  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  had  not  a  more  marked  or  conspicuous  man  than  l)r. 
Hogue;  he  may  Im'  regarded  not  only  as  oiu'  ot‘  tlu'  founders,  hut, 
])erlia]is,  evc'ii  the  b'ather  of  the  London  IMissioiiary  Sociily. 
'riu*re  is  much  discriminating  felicity  of  eulogy  in  ^fr.  Janu's’s 
]*(‘niarks  in  his  fuiu'ral  sermon  for  that  distinguished  man  : — 

*  lb‘  cannot  ho  consitloroJ  as  having  possessed  gri'at  brilliancy  ol* 
genius,  or  s]>lendour  ol‘  im:iginati<ni  ;  his  classical  ac(juir(‘nu*nts  wen' 
I'cspcctable,  but  lie  wasneither  an  erudite  s<*holar,  nor  a  ])roiound  niatlu*- 
niatician  ;  ho  was  not  an  ac-uto  nietapliysician,  or  an  (‘hxpient  orator  ; 
but  111*  ])ossessod  a  ])owort‘ul  and  conipreliensivi*  mind,  tilled  with  varied 
and  (‘xtensivi*  inform;ition,  gri'at  ])rinciples,  and  benevolent  t‘e(*lings  ; 
bis  was  a  Doric  strength  and  grand(*ur  of  character,  iitti'd  rather  to 
su|»])ort  a  public  cause  than  to  adorn  it  with  adventitious  decorations, 
lb*  bad  a  ]>ower  of  ])erc(*ption  wbieb  could  distinguish  and  sei/i*.  a 
sublime  object  ;  a  steadiness  of  mind  which  could  not  hi*-  diverted  by 
novelty;  a  tirmuess  ot*  purpose  not  to  hi*,  sbak(*n  by  discouragement.  ; 
an  inherent  love  ot*  activity,  whii,*h  labour  could  not.  weaiy  ;  a  courage 
whii-h  dangei*  couhl  not  a]»pal  ;  and  a  ]»ati(*nce.  which  delay  could  not. 
exhaust,  lie  ]u*(*sented,  as  it  appi'ars  to  me,  one  of  the.  tinest  models 
for  the  formation  of  ])uhlic,  chai*acter  ;  for  ho  had  a  vigoi’ous  under¬ 
standing,  unaccompanied  by  any  e.cc(‘nti*icity  of  g(*nius  to  mislead  it; 
consistent  jiioty,  without.  *tho  least  degree  of  iinpnidenco  to  l(*ssuii 
its  inllueuce;  zeal  without  enthusiasm;  and  heni'volenco  without 
credulity.’ 

Hhiiii,  I'uggcd,  olil  Nonconformist  vestry,  the  fdlows  of  Oxford 
mill  ( hmbridgi*  would  indeed  sneer  at  such  ;i  theological  hall ;  yet, 
])erlmps  the  hi ‘n(‘hes  where  Dr.  Jami'S  Jicnnctt  receivi'd  his  tirst 
lessons  in  Hebrew  and  oriental  scholarshi]) — where  ])r.  ltoh(*it 
^lorrison  tirst  acipiired  the  art  of  using  the  tools  of  his  gigantic, 
lahours  in  (’hini'se  lore — and  where  dohn  Angell  dames  received 
the  tirst  hints  and  disciplinary  instruction  for  his  future'  life  of 
varied  us('tuln(*ss  fi’om  the  puljiit,  the  platform,  tind  the  j)ress, 
demanded  some  rather  more  reverential  notice  than  it  obtains  in 
our  biography. 

Hut  bis  stay  at  (fosport  Academy  was  short — too  short.  lie 
very  soon  commenced  ju’caching.  Two  months  after  he  entered, 


S  John  AiujcU  Jnnm* 

wlioii  ho  little  more  than  sovcntccii  yon,rs  of  wns 

].larc.l  mion  tho  iiri'iu'hiiis  list ;  at  this  time  it  could  scarcely  he 
•■xpected  that  his  views  in  theology  were  very  clear,  he  was  even 
taken  to  task  hy  his  fellow  students  for  his  unsound  theology. 
Near  the  chaiiel  was  a  hedridden  old  Christian,  called  Itachcl 
Ihitcher,  for  whose  eoinfort  a  weekly  service  was  held  in  her 
ehamher.  And  om'  of  his  first  efforts  was  to  conduct  a  religious 
si*rvicc  ill  this  abodt'of  jiioty  imd  ])overty  ;  ])r.  Hogue  used  to 
sav  lu'r  room  was  a  cradle  whi(*h  had  rocked  many  an  infant 
minister,  and  some  who  h(*(‘ame  great  men. 

\Vt‘  hav(‘  alri'ady  said  that  .Air.  Janies  was  hut  little  iiidehted 
lu  any  academical  training  for  his  attainments.  In  ItSO-l  he  was 
sent  to  snj>|ily  at  (’arr’s  liane,  Hirmingliam.  That  church  had 
Im'cu  dt‘sirous  to  secur(‘  tlie  servi(*es  ot  the  Itev.  James  Bennett, 
till'll  of  Komscy,  now  tlie  very  vcncrahle  J)r.  Ihainctt ;  he  had 
|i!\‘ai'licd  in  the  diajiel  and  jiroduci'd  a  dei'p  inijiri'ssioii ;  he  was 
Uiiaiiimoii.^ly  and  conlially  invited,  hut  he  decliiu'd  the  honour. 
Ill',  however,  nu'iitioiu'd  his  young  friend  Aiigell  James.  True, 
he  had  onl\  hei'ii  two  years  at  (Josport,  and  he  was  only  ninetei'ii 
years  of  age.  There  must  liavi'  ht'eii  much,  one  thinks,  that  doi's 
not  appear,  to  justify  the  hi'arty  commendation  of  a  youth  to  such 
a  cliarge;  hut  evi'ii  iiiori'  than  now,  it  was  thi' agi‘ of  youthlul 
jireacliers — Sjiencer,  of  Livi'rjiool ;  (\illyer,  of  Pi'ckliam  ;  llaweis 
doojier,  of  Duhliii;  and  many  other  names  instantly  occur  to  the 
memory. 

‘  My  entrance  to  I’.iniiiiigliain  was  in  a  stati'  of  iiincli  mental  jiertnr- 
haii«M:;  for,  imi  leavin;^^  (tosport,  I  had  foigotli'ii  to  ask,  and  Dr.  llonue 
to  ]ne,  any  dirretitm  where  I  was  to  oo  to  when  I  arrived  in  this 
then  laroe  town.  I  knew  iiohody,  and  iiohody  kiii'W  me.  It  was 
nioNt  siiamre  that  this  had  not  occurred  tiriiie,  hut  it  had  not  till  tlu' 
inorniuo  1  Icli  Bristol.  However,  my  solicitude  was  soon  relieved, 
lor,  on  ri  aching  tlie  town,  I  was  acci'sted  hy  an  individual  who  ju'oved 
to  he  my  lirst  and  (»m‘  of  mv  dearest  friends  through  all  my  ministry, 
1  mean  Mr.  ]*hip>on.  'flic  people  m»t  having  heard  of  or  from  me, 
knew  not  whence  1  was  to  come,  or  whi'ii,  and  had  heen  in  great  per- 
jJexity,  and  through  the  whole  of  Saturday  had  sent  to  the  various 
coach  inns  of  tlie  town.  1  sliould  hen*  remark  that  the  tlioiurht,  as 
tar  as  I  can  now  recollect,  .scarcely  entered  my  head  that  I  was  going 
to  hirniingham  as  a  candidate,  t 'onseipieiices  such  as  have*  ri'Siilted 
never  rose  hefore  my  mind.  1  was  going  to  preach,  and  that  Avas  all. 
I  w.is  hut  little  trouhh'd  thi'ii,  as  I  have  sadly  heen  siiici*,  with 
nervous  ilisonh'r.  1  thought  h'ss  im  Saturday  night,  and  slept 
souinlei,  than  I  do  now  when  going  to  jireach  a  Sahhath  in  a  neigh- 
houriug  tow n.  1  am  alraid  it  was  not  so  much  the  tervoiir  of  mv 
piety  and  the  sinii>licity  of  my  contidence  in  God,  as  the  thoughtless¬ 
ness  of  Youth.’  ^ 


Mflvmod  in  IVuininfjham, 


‘  I  cannot  fm'gct  tlio  ini]iression  produced  on  my  mind  hy  the  first 
vi(‘w  I  had  of  my  futiiro  Hock.  The  way  to  the  pulpit  was  from  tlic 
vestry,  throu^L^li  a  door  in  the  wall,  so  that  1  came  at  once  u])on  the 
conj;r(‘^^ation  without  any  prc'paration.  'riiere  was  no  crowd  to  appal 
me,  for  in  a  place  that  with  one  jLtaIhuT  would  seat  about  eiij[ht 
hundn'd  persons,  tlunv  were  prohahly  not  more  than  a  hundnul  and 
fifty,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  th(>  sij;ht  was  anything  hut  (‘ucouraging  ; 
hut  what  inifU’cssi'il  iih‘  was  the  unusual  iuiiuIku’,  in  j)roportion,  of 
Ycncrahh'  ])ersons.  'Ihen'  were  nine  or  ten  as  ri'spectahK'  (‘Iderly 
gentlemen  as  ai’(‘  usually  coHccIimI  in  a  congregation  sevtu'al  times  the 
size.  It  lookcal  like  an  asstunhly  of  the  ancituifs.  This  a  little 
a[>f>alled  me,  but  1  d(^  not  recollect  tluit  it  discomposed  me.’ 

1 1  is  ])rt‘aeliing  ])ro(liie('(I  u  most  fuvourublo  impression  ;  lu'  muis 
i•(Mjll{'ste(l  to  ])r()loiig  his  stay  aiiotlnu*  Sabbath  b(‘Voml  tli(‘  piu’iod 
for  which  1k‘ was  migaged  to  su])])ly;  and  that  Sabbath  eviuiing 
be  r(‘e('iv('(l  tin'  imanimons  call  of  tlu'  ehni’eh.  It  was,  he  says, 
a  rathei’  ju'cnliar  and  striking  seiaie,  and  a  trial  ibr  his  humility, 
to  sei'  th(‘  y(Uith  ot’nimdecui  surroumh'd  by  seven  venerable  men, 
wh(>  W('iv  t<‘nd(‘ring  to  him  the  ovc'rsight  of  tlu'ir  own  .souls,  and 
that  of  lh(‘  ehni'ch  which  they  r('|)resent(’d.  Jle  was  ordaiiu'd 
minister  over  the  Carr’s  l/.iiu'  ehnreh  and  (‘ongri'gation,  May  Sth, 
ISOfl.  It  is  very  intei’c'sting  to  st'c  the  name's  of  the  ministers 
who  took  various  ])arts  in  tin'  service — Mr.  (^obbin,  Dr.  AVilliams, 
i)r.  r»ogu(‘,  William  day.  Dr.  Ih'unett,  Dr.  Styles,  i^e.  On  tin' day 
alh'r  his  ordinathui,  as  lu'  often  told  his  frii'iids  with  great  (h'light, 
be  att(‘nded  tin'  first  meeting  lu'ld  in  Hirmingham  on  behalf  of 
the  Dritish  and  Foreign  IJibli'  Society.  h’roni  this  ])oint  the 
biograjdiy  lose's  its  miniit('iu'ss  of  (b'tail,  which  is  th('  great  charm 
of  life-writing.  Dut  young,  and  eomj)aratively  unsiuMX'ssful,  minis- 
ti'i’s  may  take^  courage  from  the  knowledge  conveyed  here,  that 
lor  many  years  tlu'  young  ])rea(*h('r  W’as  much  dlsln'artened  and 
dl.'i'oiiraged  at  the  state'  of  his  e'ongre'gation  ;  so  much  .so,  that  ho 
.''uys,  ‘  had  any  oiler  of  another  .situation  been  made  at  that  time, 
1  should  have  bee'ii  strongly  tempted  to  accept  it.’ 

‘  Against  this,  however,  my  wife,  who  knew  the  bias  of  my  mind, 
firmly  .set  herse'lf,  and  ust'd  to  say  to  mc',  “Ni'ver  leave  Birmingham 
till  you  .sec  your  way  out  of  it  as  clearly  as  you  did  into  it.”  Jler 
advice  was  sound  and  good,  and  .shows  tlu^  vast  importance  of  a 
ministi'r's  having  f(»r  a  wile*  one  who  can  be?  a  e?oun.se*llor  as  well  an  ii 
ci»mforter.’ 

Carr’s  Lane  ('Impel  Avas  very  different  the'ii  to  Carr’s  Tjano 
Chapel  now.  It  was  ve'iy  nne'omfortable ;  the  stre'i't  in  which  it 
stood,  though  e'e'iitral  as  to  population,  was  narrow  and  shabby. 
‘Vet,’  31  r.  Jame.s  says,  ‘  after  all,  the  cliiefcau.se  of  its  not  being 
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lietti'r  was  [K'rliaps  a  want  of  oaro  on  iny  jiart  in  tlio 

])n‘|)aratioii  <»f  my  sormoiis.  I  liavo  over  felt,  and  do  fool  to 
this  day,  tlio  want  of  a  inon'  oomplcto  education.  ^ly  composition 
was  loos(*  and  unfinislu'd.^  TIkto  was  "round  for  discoura^’oniont. 
At  the  (‘11(1  of  the  year  ISOo,  wlnai  he  had  been  in  Ilirminglmni 
ioiir  months,  the  church  numh(‘rod  sixty-two  ;  at  the  end  of  ISOt;, 
sixtv-nino ;  at  tin*  (aid  of  1«*^07,  seventy-seven;  at  the  end  ol 
the  nnmhor  liad  incivascal  to  a  hundred,  hut  foil  again  next 
y(‘ar  to  ninety-(‘ight.  Tiitil  ISI‘2  the  (vmgrogation  contimual 
V(‘ry  small ;  yot,  oviai  th(‘n,  the  town  of  Iiiriningliam  had  a 
jMijadation  of  eighty  thousand  souls,  an<l  only  two  congregations, 
iK'>idcs  (’arr’s  Lain',  of  any  imjiortance  among  Hvang('li(*al  Dis¬ 
senters.  The  following  remarks  from  one  who  has  known  what. 
unsu(‘c(‘ss  is,  are,  as  all  remarks  from  that  pen  ever  were,  season¬ 
able  and  wis(‘.  .Mr.  flames  says: — 


‘  1  am  ]Masu:uh‘(l  tlial  iiiiiiistcrs  aiv  too  a[)i  soon  to  g(.*t  discouraged, 
and  to  «[uil  a  situation  h(‘caus(3  tlicir  tirsi  succ(‘ss  is  not  C([ual  to  theii’ 
expectations,  'fhey  sliould  recolh'ct  that  a  man  do(‘S  much  hy  Ids 
f  haraeter  as  well  as  hy  his  talc'uts  ;  and  that  contidone(>  is  tlu3  growtli 
«»t'  yeais.  'I'lierc  seems  t(>  he,  ot  late,  a  most  (‘xtraovd inary  and  ])ainlid 
in*»])ility  come  over  our  ministers,  d'lds  arises,  I  know,  from  various 
causes — tin'  fast idiousuess  of  the  })tM)j)le  has  Ix'eome  excessive,  through 
the  cireum'^laiiees  ot  tile  age,  and  it  really  do(*s  rc*(juiro  extraordiiiai’y 
elhut  nil  the  part  ot*  fUir  ]»astors  to  satisfy  their  ilocks.  This  ought  to 
stimulate  the  ministers,  who,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  meet  tlu'se 
demands  upon  tln'ir  talents  and  tiii‘ir  diligmice,  li(‘  down  in  di'spon- 
deiicy,  and  sp»‘nd  that  time  in  i’e]>roaehing  tlndr  congrigatioii  which 
ought  to  ho  spent  in  coming  up  to  their  wishes.’ 


Iln'rc  cniiK'  n  happy  changi' ;  tlic  people  determined  to  do 
soiiK'thing  to  im])roV(‘  tin'  clmjud.  For  some  time  Mr.  danu's 
ju’t'ai'hed  lor  tin'  accommodation  ol  his  ]mople  in  tln^  I  nitarian 
chajM'l  ot  tin'  to\Mi,  and  then*  a(trjict('d  so  much  attention,  Unit 
win'll  In*  n'tunicd  to  (’arr’s  Lain*,  the  chapel  Wiis  so  erdwded  that 
tin*  wry  tahle-pew  was  h't.  This  was  in  the  close  of  the  year 
ISI;?,  or  the  commencmiient  of  ISld  ;  and  from  this  jieriod  (iates 
tin*  (‘ourse  of  Mr.  Jann's’s  progress  and  gri'at  success.  Those; 
y('ars  ol  (h'spoinh'ncy  and  disheart(*ning  were  not  in  vain,  if  sonu; 
(h'spairing  minister  shall  lx*.  encourag('d  hy  them  thromdi  Ji 
similar,  or,  pi'rhaps,  far  dvr])v\\  pathway  of  (lesjioiuU'iicy  and  di's- 
pair.  During  thos(^  yi'ars,  .Mr.  dames  had  married.  Of  his 
wih*  In*  speaks  in  K'rms,  not  only  of  alfeidion  and  rcsiiect,  hut  of 
gratitinh'.  Speaking  of  her  allection  for  her  father,  Dr.  Smith 
ol  Junningham,  In*  savs; —  ’ 


‘Such  w;v<  the  blessed  woman  the  Lord 


gave  me,  and  of  whom  I 
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fool  that  1  was  utterly  uinvorthy  ;  ami  to  whom,  umlor  tlod,  to  her 
-ontloiiess  ami  prudence,  to  her  meekness  ami  gOi)d  sense,  to  her 
‘^ohrielv  of  iiul-nient  ami  instinctive  propriety,  1  owe  in  pvat  measure 
the  formation  of  my  own  character  ami  my  lair  and  -ood  start  in  my 
n.iniM.Mi;.!  .■aivrv.  'Ah.I  now,  at  tlio  .listaiuv  ..f  iil'ly  .Vi'avs  Irmu  U.o 
it  itc  of  lay  union  n'itli  lior,  ami  ol  noarly  iorty  li'om  lier  iloatn, 
i-iriii-il  niv  '•'-.•atituilo  lo  Coil  I'oi'  tins  iimstiinal.lo  gift.’ 

Jlis  son  was  bom  in  180!),  bis  danolitor  in  1814;  tlu'sc  were 
bis  only  surviving  cbildron.  I’ojndarity  was  now  sotting  in 
nnou  the  subjoot  of  our  nioinoir  witli  full  tide.  Hut  bio  bas  oyer 
its  sorrow ;  while  bis  fame  was  growing,  and  Ins  oongrogation 
was  bovond  the  iiossibility  of  inercasing— being  oyer  orowded— ho 
soon  felt  the  band  of  very  severe  nbysieal  .siiltoring;  indeed,  Ins 
aniiariMitly  robust  fraiiio  was  always  weak,  and  bis  neryoiis 
(h'bilitv  ('xtivme.  At  this  time  be  was  nine  niontbs  ansont  troin 
Ins  pulpit,  ])rayer  meetings  were  held  l>y  Ins  people  lor  Ins  recovery. 

1 !('  says  : — 

Mnlimkini;  l.ack  iiiam  that  time  of  trial,  !  fVel  nmcli  cause  fur 
(leeii  hnniilia'tien  that  1  liad  not  a  livcli.  r  enjeyment  et  true  religion, 
(teiierally  spenking,  !  was  at  peace  ;  but  my  feeling.s  were  not  ipntc  so 
Peppy  as  miglil  have  been  expeeted.  Tliere  was  great  danger,  and 
bad  no  very  painful  anxieties  about  my  spiritual  satety,  but  I  tiad  not 
Ibose  exalted  joys  wliicli  many  experience.  1  was  always  of  a  nervous 
|emp(‘ramont.  "it  lias  Ihrou^di  life  hi'cii  llu*  hcse1tiu;^f  iault  <>1  my 
eeu^litutiou.  1  hav(‘  ever  heeii  prone  to  look  on  the  dark  si<le  ol  events, 

:nitl  to  prognosticate  hy  niy  fears,  ratlnn’ than  iny  hopt’S  .Nor  did  it 
iirtMluce  “afterwards,”  in  such  ahundance.  as  it  sliould,  “  th(‘  peaceable 
fruits  «.fri-ht(‘ousness.”  1  have  learned  from  that  turn*  the  inelan- 
elioly  fact,  tliat  m»tliini<  ])roinises  more  in  the  way  ot  spiritual  im- 
piDvemeiit,  ami  pays  less,  than  bodily  sickness/ 

Darkm- days  and  trials  pithoivd  round  him.  3lrs.  dames,  hy 
b('r  (h'votiou"  1.)  her  luishaud,  sank  into  an  illm’ss  \vhieli  tmani- 
nat(Ml  in  In  r  (hailh.  She  fell  a  victim  lo  eoiisnmjition,  and,  alter 
ibnr  months’  wasting  away,  (h'jiartiMl,  to  Ih*  with  her  Saviour,  in 
dannarv,  ISlt).  The  alfectionate  husband  (‘xclaims  at  this  period 
of  tlu‘ *antobiogra])liy,  ‘  <  Hi,  bow  much  1  owe  her;’  and  tliis  w'as 
tlie  year  when  the  bmc’avi'd  linsband  ri'aclnal  the  crowm  and 
climax  of  bis  ])opnlarity  as  a  preacher,  liy  Tiis  oration  lor  sncli 
— the  aiiiinal  sermon  of  the  ]jondon  Missionary  S()ci(*t}. 
•  3Ir.  Dale  diwotes  a  chapter  to  this  incident  in  ^Ir.  dame.s’s  liie. 
NV(' think  tliis  is  one  of  the  instances  of  a  viTy  nei’dhhssjirolixity. 
We  go  along  with  him  entirely  in  all  tliat  he^  says  in  donht^  as  to 
tln‘  valiu'  of  such  jierformaiices  as  this.  The  ‘  Snrrev  Chapel 
seriiioii  ’  was  of  miicli  more  imjiortaiice  and  interest  than  it  is  now', 
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and  <.n  this  (M'cusion  the  jilace  was  crowded  throe  hours  before  the 
cnmmmromeiit  oftho  service.  It  was  the  very  sermon  to  captivate 
j!  miiUitiide;  and  as  the  sermon  had  all  the  popular  attributes,  so 
th(*  lueacher  had  all  the  ])opular  lor  telhn|;  upon 

multitude.  It  lastcMl  two  hours.  The  preacher  at  the  close  of  the 
first  hour  sat  down  ;  a  hymn  was  sung.  e  are  not  much  edihed 
to  h'arn  that  so  little  revm’iaice  was  felt  either  lor  the  place,  the 
siTvice,  or  the  orator;  and  that  such  was  the  cxcitemeut  ol  the 
I'nii'-rei^atioii  that,  during  this  temporary  interruption  ot  the 
dis(Huirs(‘,  oranges  were  thrown  into  the  pulpit  to  relresh  the 
('xhaiisted  orator,  ddie  hymn  linished,  he  rose  again,  and,  re¬ 
covering  his  streiigtlu  ‘  thundc'red  on  for  another  hour.’  During 
the  whole  sermon— which  was  not  read  hut  delivered  memonfery 
the  ])r(‘acher’s  brother  sat  in  th(^  puliiit,  with  the  manuscript  in 
his  hand,  prepared,  if  there  was  a  moment’s  hesitation,  to  suggest 
tin*  forgotten  word;  hut  Ironi  lirst  to  last,  the  discoiiisc  ^^as 
(lelivt'nMl  (‘xactly  as  it  stood  on  the  pajier,  not  an  epithet  or  a 
j)i\'position  was  changi'd.  hrom  any  statement  of  the  beloved 
and  venerated  .lohn'  Angell  dames  in  later  years  ^ye  should 
di^^ent  at  (»n(‘e,  with  reluctaiici'  and  reverence.  U])on  this 
matter,  we  have  slm|)ly  to  say  that  such  (‘xhihitions  are  by  no 
m(‘ans  <*harming  to  us.  AVc'  have  a  thousand-fold  more  sympathy 
with  till*  read  di'livi'rance  than  with  the  mere  recitation  hi'iieatli 
tin'  iutlinaice  of  (‘xcited,  and  inllamed,  and  iiillati'd  feelings  (d  the 
])i(H‘e,  of  rlu‘torical,  acted  art.  John  Elias,  the  great  AVelch 
preaclu'r,  heard  tin*  smanon ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ('xclainied, 
when  it  was  over,  ‘  I  helii‘V(‘  the  cross  was  there,  hut  it  was  so 
luaijicd  u])  with  tlowers  I  could  not  see  it.’  Again  we  say,  such 
»'xhil)itions  an'  not  charming  to  us. 

It  mav  seem  t(>  anticijiati' a  later  period  of  the  memoir  to  say 
tliat  thirty  years  afti'r,  we  heard  him  ]»ri'ach  his  jubilee  sermon 
fertile  London  ^Iissi(*nary  Society.  Eviay  word  was  read  ;  there 
was  tin'  sweet  subdued  ])athos  of  age  in  that  beautiful  me- 
mnrial :  it  was  iinj»ossible  for  Mr.  danu's  to  repress  the  impulses 
ami  the  picturi's  ()f  fancy  ;  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  ever  should 
be  n'jiri'ssi'd  ;  yet,  no  <loiil)t,  an  (‘arly  disci])le  in  Horace’s  Art  of 
Toetry  (perhaps  always  the  best  human  teaching  a  ]>reacher  can 
havi*),  would  have  made  him  always  more  etiective  at  once  in  style 
and  in  deliverv.  Tlu'ri'  is  an  interesting  anecdote  connected  with 
this  sermon  which  is  recorded.  Ilis  einjagement  greatlv  agitated 

,  O  C?  V  O 

him  : — 


■  n. 


‘  (  hic  Saturday  alternoou,  abiuit  ton  days  bofon*  the  sermon  was  to 
be  tielivereii,  twn  or  three  nf  the  S|>ring-1  lill  students  W(*rc  at  his  table, 
and  he  hapi'eiied  to  say  that  he  intended  to  read  his  discourse.  “  Isn’t 
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tliat  a  pity,  sir  ]  ”  said  one  of  the  students.  Your  sermons  are  a 
^nvat  deal  more  imj)ressive  when  you  speak  fre(*ly  than  wlien  you 
rt*ad.”  “  AYell,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  there’s  soinethinjj;  in  that,  but 
ril  tell  you  how  it  is  ;  if  I  read  1  shall  be  uncomfortable  for  the  hour 
and  a-lialf  that  1  shall  he  preachin^%  hut  I  shall  he  tolerably  comfort- 
able  till  1  am  in  the  ])ulpit ;  if  1  don’t  read,  1  shall  he  (piite. 
comfortable  while  I  am  i)reaching,  hut  1  shall  have  no  sleep  from  now 
till  it  is  all  over.”  ’ 

Suivly  the  true,  tho  only  honest,  extempore  ])roiiching  is  the  so 
tlioroughly  imbuing  the  mind  with  the  whole  subject,  thut  when 
in  the  pulpit  all  the  ])(nvers  and  forces  of  the  heart  and  the  intellect 
How  as  a  torrent.  This  is  preaching,  and  this  is  oratory.  Wo 
have  ever  maintained  that  the  most  wearisome  and  dreiidful  pieci' 
of  ivligious  is  the  discourse  elahoiately  pre])ared  and 

mechanically  delivered.  This  truly  reminds  us  ot  our  forefathers’ 
common  designation,  ^  That  painful  prc'acher.’  It  may  not,  juT- 
hai)s,  ho  out  of  place  to  quote  from  these  sermons  a  passage  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  fancy  of  the  preacher’s  stylo.  We  can  in  no  wise? 
commend  tlu‘  preacher’s  taste  to  the  attention  of  younger  preachers, 
when  in  his  first  sermon  he  speaks  of  the  temple  of  the  church  : — 

‘  Stu]>end()us  and  glorious  edifice  !  its  transept  shall  extend  from 
the  nortliern  to  ihe  southern  ])ole.  Its  choir  shall  rest  upon  the 
em]iire  of  China,  and  its  western  window  look  out  upon  tin*  waters 
ol’thc  great  t^outh  Sea;  while  all  tlu'  nations  of  tho  earth,  attrac^ted  by 
the  cross  which  shines  ujion  its  (.lome,  shall  assemble  within  its 
mighty  circumference,  and  amidst  the  sacred  nuunorials  of  missionary 
institulions,  and  the  monumental  inscrijitions  of  illustrious  nuui 
occu]n  ing  every  niche,  and  hanging  from  every  pillar,  shall  celebrate 
the  juhilei^  of  the  world,  and  unite  in  the  sublime  anthem,  “  Halle¬ 
lujah  ;  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power  unto  the  Lord 
our  Cod.’” 

Tho  following  ])lcture  of  8t.  Paul  at  Athens  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  ])n‘sentations  of  tlu'  sermon  : — 

‘  llehold  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  d'hink  of  the  matchless  splendour 
whi(!h  blazed  U|)()U  his  view,  as  la;  rolh^d  his  eye  round  tho  enehanting 
jKinoramawhich  encircled  the  hill  of  Mars.  Around  him, as  he  stood  upon 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  hem‘ath  th(^  canopy  of  heaven,  was  spread  a 
glorious  })rospect  of  mountains,  isLinds,  sea,  and  sky.  AVithin  vi(uv 
was  the  gulf  of  Salamis,  and  on  the  horizon  the  ])lain  ol’  Marathon, 
where  the'  (.*()n([uests  of  the.  old  Creek  Ikmucs  had  saved  not  th(!ir 
country  <Mdy,  hut  the  mental  liberty  and  energy  of  man.  Ahov(‘  him 
towered  the  Acropolis,  crowned  with  th(!  jubhi  of  Cr(*cian  archilec- 
tur(‘.  There,  in  tla^  zenith  of  their  splendour  and  the  jierl'ection  of 
their  beauty,  stood  those  peerless  temples^  the  very  fragments  of  which 
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an*  vit'wod  l)y  iiioilorn  travellois  witli  an  idolatry  almost  equal  to  that 
wliicli  rcarcil  tlicm.  Strctclicil  along  tlic  ])lain  below  liiiii,  aiul  le- 
rlining  lier  head  on  the  slope  of  the  ueiglibouring  hills,  '\\as  Athens, 
mother  of  tlni  arts  and  the  sciences,  Avith  li(*r  noble  oilspring  spoiling 
by  her  side.  'I'lie  Porch,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  drove  with  the  statues 
of  their  departed  sages  and  the  forms  of  their  living  disciples,  Avere  all 
piesc'uted  to  the  apostle’s  eye.  A\  ho  ot  us  possessing  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  knuwletigt?  or  taste,  can  cA'en  lancy  hiniselt  gazing  upon 
this  sublime  and  captivating  scenery  Avithout  a  momentary  ra])ture  \ 
V<'t,  tlu'ie  di»l  this  accomplished  scholar  stand  as  insensible  to  all  the 
grandeur  as  if  nothing  Avas  betbre  him  but  the  treeless,  turlless  desert. 
.Vbsorb«*d  in  tlie  holy  abstraction  of  his  mind,  he  saAV  no  charms,  ielt 
no  f.Ascinations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Avas  ])ierced  Avith  the  most 
piu'gnant  tlistress:  and  Avhat  Avas  the  caused  llecaiise  “  he  saAV  tin* 
eity  wholly  given  to  idolatry.”  To  liim  it  2)resented  nothing  but  a 
magnilicent  mausohaim,  «h;corate»l,  it  is  true,  Avith  the  richest  prodiu*- 
tions  of  the  sculptor  and  tln^  architect,  but  still  Avhere  the  souls  of  men 
lay  <lea<l  in  tresp.rsses  ami  sin;  Avhile  the  dim  light  of  philosi  )l.liy 
that  still  glimim'red  in  the  schools,  appeared  but  as  the  lamp  of  the 
sepnhhre,  shetlding  its  pale  and  sickly  ray  around  gorgeous  chambers 
of  tleath.’ 

The  same  style  survives  in  the  later  discourse;  t)f  our  fathers  lie 
says : — 

‘  We  have  not  only  their  graves,  but  their  oAvn  immortal  sel\Ts,  th(*ir 
(leathless  spirits.  We  j)rofess  no  such  unscriptural,  unphilosophical 
tt'uct  ;  no  such  gloomy  and  cheerless  dogma  that  the  soul  lies 
entiMubed  Avith  the  body  amid  corruj)tion,  earth,  and  Avorms. 
believ»*,  Avilh  llie  apostle,  that  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  is  to  be, 
present  Avith  the  Lc»rd  ;  and  tliat  Ave  are  already  come  to  the  .sjiirits  (d’ 
just  nn*n  made  jMTlect.  It  is  then  the  language  neither  of  mournful 
ignoranct',  nor  falt(‘ring  sc«'ptieism,  Avhich  asks  the  (piestion,  “  AVheiv 
are  they  i  '  A\  ith  that  volunu*  in  our  hand  Avhieh  lights  ns  through 
tlictlark  passagt*  ol  the,  tomb  Avith  the  lamp  of  inspimtion,  and  exhibits 
to  us  the  splendours<»f  iminoiLility  blazing  at  the  farther  end,  aV(^  are 
at  no  loss  alunit  their  pri'sent  state. 

‘  .My  bn‘thr**n,  you  have  p(‘rhaps  visited  that  A'enerable  2)ile  Avhich 
et>utain.s  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead  of  England,  and  as  you  hav(; 
paced  the  aisles  of  Westminster  Abb(‘y,  have  been  tilled  Avith  lumsivo 
awe  as  Lngdish  history  has  stood  out  bidbre  you  in  those  marbles  of 
such  exipiisite  and  varied  torms  Avhich  eroAvd  upon  your  vicAV  in  that 
trophy-house  t.f  <leath.  “  Here,”  you  have  said  to  yourself,  ‘‘  are  tin* 
memorials  of  monarchs  who  sAvayed  the  sceptre  and  ruled  the  destinies 
ol  this  givat  empire,  of  statesimm  Avho  guided  its  affairs,  of  orators 
Avhose  elo,picnce  moved  and  inlluenced  its  parliaments,  of  jiatriots  Avho 
aehi,‘A  ril  Its  hlnnties,  of  heroes  who  fought  its  battles,  and  of  historians 
who  l,ave  Avorthily  commemorated  its  glories.  Here  are  the  monu¬ 
ments  ol  poets  who  fascinated  by  the  creations  of  tln‘ir  genius  and 
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the  incloily  of  their  iiiimheis,  of  ])hilosopheis  wlio  advaiiCed  oiir  scionct*, 
of  scholars  who  enriched  our  literature,  of  mechanicians  who  by  their 
inventions  niultii)lied  our  comforts  ami  enriehed  our  wealth  ;  and  of 
the  sculptors  who  have  ])laceil  these  all  but  livin,!'  forms  of  beauty 
and  majesty  before  us.  Here  are  their  names  and  their  deeds  spread 
(Uit  before  us  in  this  pjilace  of  death  and  renown  in  all  the  ^lory  which 
could  be  conterred  by  the  carver’s  chisel  or  the  scholar's  praise.”  Hut 
Avhat  world  do  th(‘ir  spirits  now  inhabit  I  AVhereare  they  1  AVhere, 
oh  !  where  i  AVhat  holy  and  smisitive  iina^^ination  does  not  si'em  to 
hear  bursting  from  many  a  statue  of  im*xpr(‘.ssible  beauty  th(»  sad 
lament  of  AVolseyon  his  downfall:  “Oh  that  1  hatl  served  my  (Jod  as 
I  have  served  my  king  !  ”  AMiat  have  these  mighty  imui  done  for  (lod 
and  his  cause  I  How  many  of  their  hearts  beat  loyally  and  truly  with 
love  to  ('hrist  I  How  f('W  of  them  ever  dreamt  of  entwining  thi^ 
wi’ealh  of  tht'ir  fame  louiid  his  cross  !  AVlu're  art*  they  t  How 
befitting  to  many  of  tln'iii,  so  far  as  rt'gards  their  eternal  state,  would 
b(^  the  ])lain  ami  simple  slab  in  the  chiisters  of  A\'orcester  Oathedral, 
which  covers  the  aslu's  of  some  unnamed,  unkimwii  man,  bi'aring  only 
the  gloomy  mystery  contained  in  that  one  wtu’d,  “most 

niiseiabh*  !  ” 

‘  r>ut  now  drop  these  melancholy  musings,  and  pass  from  AVestminat(‘r 
^\bbey  to  Jhinliill  Fit*, Ids,  or  to  the  missionary's  grave  in  some  lar-olf 
laml.  No  architectural  giundeur  raises  its  lofty  arches  there  ;  no 
sculptor’s  chisel  (‘xhibits  there  the  trophies  and  tlu*  trium])hs  of  his 
art ;  no  stained  window  tints  with  all  the  colours  of  the  raiidjow  the 
tombs  of  the  men  who  rest  from  their  labours  there,  nor  organ’s  sol(*mii 
peal,  nor  whittM’obed  choristers  chant  their  rtyftiem.  No  ;  but  there 
are  tin*  tombs  of  the  men  whom  (  lod  delights  to  honour,  or  the  records 
of  their  doings.  No  stream  of  earthly  visitors  is  ev(‘r  llowing  to  those 
s[)ois  ;  but  angels  come  down  and  join  with  holy  men  to  look  with 
inten'st  U])on  the  graves,  read  with  delight  lh(‘ir  records,  and  say  with 
rever(*nt  whispi'r  to  each  other,  “Here  is  the  resting-jdace  of  Ihinyan, 
h(*re  of  ()w(*n,  and  here,  of  Watts.  Here  sleeps  the  holy  Ilaxtei*,  ami 
then*  th(*,  sei’em;  and  lofty  Howe.  Here  are  the  nani(*s  of  Hogue  and 
Hurder,  of  Wilks  and  Waugh.  Here  is  the  sepulchre  of  Schwartz,  of 
C’arey,  ]\Iartyn,  or  Morrison  ;  and  here  is  the  spot,  without  a  grave, 
Avherc  iell  tin;  martyr  Williams.”  And  Avhile  v;e  surv(*y  these  memo¬ 
rials,  no  creejiing  horror  chills  the  blood,  no  agonized  sp(‘clres  rise 
before  our  terrilied  imagination,  as  we  ask  the  question,  “  Wluu-e  anj 
th(‘-y  I  ”  F.very  name  is  radiant  Avith  the  light  and  glory  of  immor¬ 
tality  ;  (.'Very  tomb  is  vocal  Avith  the  echo(*s  of  inspiration,  and  to  tlui 
<|m‘stion  of  tlie  text  res])onds,  “  lUessed  are  the  d(‘ad  Avhich  dic^  in  tla; 
bnrd  ;  for  th(*y  r(*st  from  th(*ir  labours,  and  their  Avorks  do  follow 
tla'iM.’'  There  they  arc,  assembled  in  the  ])resenc,e  of  their  .Izml, 
|•l*joicing  Avith  incliable  delight  in  their  mutual  recognition,  in  their 
suhlime  intercourse,  and  in  their  joint  adoration.’ 

t  hi  sonu*  futiiR^  occasion  avc  may,  jiorhups,  attempt  some  csti- 
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iiiiito  of  Mr.  Jamc.'.’.s  puliilt  method,  judging  from  the  happiest 
ullorts  uf  liis  best  days. 

^\  e  cunnot  follow  ^Ir.  Ihile  tlirou^li  liis  dclniciitioii  of  all  liis 
predeci'ssor’s  most  useful  Years. 

Ill  IS-J-J,  Mr.  .lami's  married  again,  and  by  bis  marriage  boeame 
|)oss(’ssed  of  eoiisiderabb'  wealth.  Ills  wife  was  tbe  ^^ulo^^  of  an 
ex(*i‘lleut  man,  ^Ir.  Xeale,  and  sbe  possessed  a  fortune  iii  ber  own 
right  of  £2<b<M)().  It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  before  this, 
Mr.  .lames  bad  turned  tbe  jieriod  of  bis  despondeuey.  dbe  oditoi* 
of  the  ‘  llritisb  Standard/  Dr.  (nimpbell,  has  attributed  bis  success 
and  bis  ust‘fuln(‘ss  ti»  bis  wealth  in  tbe  following  startling  ])assag(', 
October  1  Itb,  lSo7  : — 

‘  The  property  of  which  James  early  came  into  possession — 
amt  which  ho  used  so  admirably  for  the  glory  of  his  Master — greatly 
redounded  to  the  success  of  his  ministry.  The  pastor  to  hi(jli 

juo'soual  v'urth,  f.vrcllrnt  v'isihon^  and  preachintj  pov'crs  of  fjo’  Jirst 
orilrr^  Aims  a  (V\iaaAe.i:,  cannot  fall^  under  the  Jtirine  blessing,  (f 
ininicnse  ptgadarii If  and  Cijrrespoiiding  snccess  !' 

Tlu'  bolu'sty  of  this  passage  is  most  remarkable  ;  its  doctriiu' 
seems  to  us  doubtful.  1K‘  conliiiues : — 

‘  'fhe  rich  liavt'  many  friends,  but  the  poor  is  despised  of  his 
neighhour;  tlu‘  eommereial  j>rinci])le,  that  money  makes  money, 
ap]tH»‘s  with  tin*  utmost  foret*  to  the  Christian  eongregation.  Jvich 
men  ari‘  every wluu’i*  gregarious — wealth  draws  to  wealth  ;  and  when 
an  assembly,  largely  eemposcal  of  the  opnh'ut  and  well-to-do,  are 
once  hronght  fairly  under  tlu'  powm*  of  the  (it)spel,  the  results  are 
highly  gratilying  tin*  tendency  tf»  increase  will  bi‘  constant.  Whcr(‘ 
the  wealthy  are  the  wealthy  will  go,  and  therethev  will  remain,’ d'c. 

At  Jtiiy  rat(‘,  our  chureln's  will  now  know  bow  to  save  souls? 
nauu'Iy,  by  juvseutiiig  tlnur  ministers  with  a  carriage  !  It  is  possilflc 
that  dis.s(‘iit  Irom  this  monstrous  moss  ofbert'sv  mav  be  branded  by 
tln‘ i‘pitln‘t  ofnt'ology.  Dr.  Dampbell,  it  seems,  estimates  iioliness 
and  UM‘fulness  in  much  the  same  way  as  some  jH'oph'  have  in 
modern  tinu's  estimati'd  r(\s])octability.  On  Tliurti'H’s  trial,  tlu‘ 
(piestlou  was  proposed,  ‘  AVhat  sort  of  pinson  wtis  ^Ii*.  AWnirey’ 

Ib‘  was  always  ;i  rt'spiH’tabh*  jti'rson.’  ‘  \\  hat  do  you  mi'au  by 
r(‘sju‘etabley  ’  ‘  II(‘  k(‘j»t  ;i  gig.’  So,  too,  Dr.  (  ampbell,  if  inttu*- 

rogat(‘d,  ‘  What  sort  of  prvxm  was  dohn  Angi'll  .laim'sV'  ‘  He 
was  a  m(*st  holy  and  u<«'ful  pmsom’  ‘  AVhat  do  you  mean  bv  a 
bol\  and  iist'iul  per.son  ‘lie  k(‘pt  bis  carriage  !  ^  b’l’oni  anvotln'r 
pen  \\e  might,  jierliajjs,  have  jMuanitti'd  this  sentmici*  to  jiass  ;  but 
fnun  Dr.  Oamj»belI,  tin*  great  ‘  a(*enser  of  tin*  brethren,’  who  lias 
be\  olid  an\  other  man  living  sown  the  seeds  of  dissension  in  our 
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cliurolies  botweou  ministers  and  people,  by  makini;  lioly  iiien 
‘odenders  for  a  ^V()r^^ — we  should  ex])eet  caution  in  the  use  of 
wie’ds.  AVe  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  usefulness  of  Air.  dames 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  an  author,  was  not  aided  by  his  wealth ; 
and  the  statement  wo  liave  ([noted  is  very  likely  to  bo  followi'd 
only  by  the  very  worst  iididelitv.  There  is  lioniago  enough  paid 
to  the  monev  iiowers  of  the  church.  It  is  not  necessarv  that  wo 
should  shed  our  bitter  tears  as  if  the  a[)ostlo’s  triiim|)h  were 
rather  the  occasion  for  an  elegy,  ‘  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.^ 
Aso  liiKurlous  carriage  could  have  jirompted  our  friend  to  write  tlie 
‘  Anxious  ln(|uirer.’  To  that  most  useful  book  Air.  Dale  devotes 
thirty  pages  of  the  memoir.  From  that  memoir  we  understand 
that  lie  has  derivc'd  from  the  volume  himself  personal  benelit. 
He  savs  of  it : — 


‘  Troin  Air.  Janios’s  iiutobiogra[>hy  it  appear.s  that  his  own  sjiiritual 
life  had  not  pa-^^sod  through  the  [U'ecise  chronological  development, 
which  soiiK^  systematic  writers  on  convi'rsiou  have,  insisted  ii])on.  He 
liad  known  the  niicortainties  and  vicissitudes,  the  temnorarv  victories 

'  IV 

and  Hie  subseipient  defeats,  the  vacillation  and  inconstancy  which 
most  commonly  mark  the  tirst  elfovts  of  the  soul  to  forsake  sin  and  live 
for  (lod.  In  the  almanac,  winter  melts  into  s[)ring,  spring  bright(‘ns 
into  summer,  and  sunimor  ripens  into  golden  autumn,  by  regular 
gradations.  Hut  the  seasons  are  too  wilful  to  obey  the  almanac  :  far 
on  in  sjiring,  sonietimo.s  in  the  very  lieat  of  summer,  we  have  (aild 
winds  and  wintry  snow  ;  and  often  in  Alarcli  or  Ajiril  we  are  glad¬ 
dened  by  days  of  warmth  and  sunshine  that  seem  to  have  missed  their 
way,  and  to  lielong  rather  to  July.  It  is  just  so  in  the  rise  and 
inogress  of  religion  in  the  soul  ;  and  it  is  one  ot‘ the  great  excelleaicies 
ol  the  “.\nxious  ln([uir(‘r,”  that  it  [irescribes  no  (‘xactly-dchned  ex[)i‘- 
ricnees  tb.rough  which  the  mind  must  [lass  in  ord(‘r  to  arriv(‘  at  vest 
in  t  lod.  I  he  reader  is  not  distr(‘.ss(*d  liy  the  a[)prehensiou  that 
perha[)S  in  his  ease  one  link  in  the  chain  has  a  Haw  in  it,  and  that 
all  the  links  that  follow  are  therelbi’ii  worthless.  The  endeavour  to 
manulaeture  taith  in  (’hrist  and  h^ve  toward  (lod,  by  an  elaborate 
[irocess  ot  spiritual  chemistry,  is  a  most  [)(‘rilous  inistake ;  and  1 
repeat,  that  t!i(‘  “  Anxious  Impiirer”  is  free  from  the  imputation  of 
ciieoiiraging  this  delusion.’ 


The  ‘  Anxious  Tn([uirer  ’  is,  no  doubt,  small  as  it  is,  tlie  Avork 
by  wbicb  its  autbor  will  be  best  known  to  the  world.  ISO  doubt 
tbere  are  many  minds  to  which  it  will  bc'  abb'  to  ])r(‘sent  no 
inti'rest,  whos(‘  scrujiles  and  dihiculti(.‘S  it  will  not  be  able  to  ov(‘r- 
conu‘ ;  yet,  sim])le  as  it  is,  its  [lowor  is  in  its  distam.'c  from  the 
cloister.  AVe  have  many  anxious  iinjuirei’s  in  oui’  lit('ratui’(‘ — 
th('  ‘Spiritual  ^^)mbat  of  Jiaurence  Seiqioli,’  the  ‘  Alani’cza,  or 
Sjiiritual  H.xcrcises  of  Ignatius  Loyola/  and  the  well-known  work 
jL'i.Y.— voi..  I.  e 
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ot*  Thomas  a  Koin])i<— hut  tlioy  all  })rocce(l  upon  one  doctrine, 
and  that  a  talse  one.  Hv'  the  tlieory  of  them  all,  saUation  is  to 
he  obtained  only  l>y  intt'nial  battling.  The  theory  ot  our  anxious 
iu<j,uirt‘r  is,  that  the  hehet  comes  iirst  and  the  battle  afterwards, 
ami  tlu*  battle  becomes  easy.  Ihc  victory  and  the  o\erconung 
arc  the  result  of  faith,  first  the  surrender  and  the  sacrifice,  and 
tli'eii  th(‘  miracl(‘.  The  theory  of  Ivomanism  is  the  reverse  of 
this  :  first  tlu‘  battle,  and  then  ‘the  faith.  The  difference  between 
an  anxious  impiirer  in  th(‘  (diurch  of  Rome  and  an  anxious 
lmjui!‘(‘r  111  till?  Protestant  (diiirch  is  well  suggested  by  a  seem*, 
which  mav  be  familiar  to  the  reader’s  mind,  in  the  life  ot  Rlanco 
■White. 

Such  are  the  irresistibh*  desires  men  have  to  fly  from  the  wralli 
to  eoim*;  tin;  wh(»Ie  conception  of  the  method  by  which  the  luvirt 
fimN  j)eaci',  is  essi'iitially  dilfmv'iit  to  this;  for  not  by  the  resolution 
of  jvarticular  doubts,  hut  by  tlu‘ conversion  of  the  whole  soul  to  (Jod, 
does  the  ])eace  which  jiasses  all  uiiderstanding,  settle  at  last  dov/n 
npt)U  the  soul. 

f  hir  sjiace  will  not  ])ermit  us  to  follow  ^Ir.  Dale’s  narrative ; 
indeed,  after  tlie  settleim'iit  at  Parr's  Lane,  the  narrative  chai’actei’ 
of  the  biography,  to  a  gri'af- degree,  teriiiinab.'s,  and,  for  the  most 
jiart,  thi‘  whole'  course  of  the  book  is  too  jmblic.  lie  was  crushed 
down  beneath  lu'rvous  d('])ression — deep,  acute  feeling.  AV('  learn 
that  ‘  for  many  years  he  scarcely  ever  sh'pt  on  a  Saturday  night,  so 
nncimtrollahle  were  the  ajiprehensious  with  which  he  looked 
forward  to  tin'  si'rvici's  of  the  Sunday.’  .Mr.  Dale  says,  ‘1  have 
myself  setai  him  manliest  (‘xtraordinary  nervous  excitement  in 
tin'  vt'stry,  ju<t  ln'ldri'  ('titering  his  own  pulpit — excitement  occa- 
Mone  I  hv  tin'  n'<tl('<snes<^  and  nneertaiiity  of  whi(‘h,  1  suppose, 
many  jiulilic  spi'aki'is  ari'  conscious  when  they  are  intending  to 
main'  any  nnn^ual  elfort.’ 

rills  Is  tin'  feeling  for  which  ft'w  of  all  the  thousands  of  auditors 
who  h<t('n  to  a  grt'at  man,  are  abb'  to  make  any  allowance  ;  the 
ncrv«ai<mss  of  jin'.icher^,  like  the  in‘rvou<ness  of  a  woman,  meets 
wltli  no  sympathy  ;  ‘  lln'V  ought  not  to  have  any  nerves,’  said  a 
teinh'r  he.irti'd  (h'acou  to  us  onci' ;  ‘  lln'v  ought  not  to  have  anv 
ncrvi's  :  i  ve  got  tiotn* :  I  d  just  as  lii've  stand  uj)  and  talk,  jis  not  !’ 
Yet.  p('rh.ips  no  oV('r.vhelmlng  etfect  has  (wer  been  jiroduced 
withmt  this  Intent.:  nfrvoii<ne<- — aP.Vll,  Robert  Hall,  dann'S 
P.ir<’‘M'  in  tact,  it  w  uirouah  tins  inien<u\'  of  nervous  emotion, 
tliai  tin'  smil  ..f  tin*  preacher  travels  into  and  transiixi'S  the  soul  of 
ins  audieinv;  it  ;s  a  thermomi'ter  by  which  may  he  test('d  liie 
prea»‘h('r  s  intert'>.:^  in  his  subject,  his  belief  in  it,  his  deterniiiia- 
liou  to  ri'jiroduee  Lis  slate  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  ’fhe  relugo 
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iru‘11  take  in  writton  sormons  is  fmjiiently  the  result  of  a  terrible 
contest  with  the  nerves-  tlie  ])a|)er  saves,  as  it  saved  ^Ir.  »lames, 
from  overwromjlit  emotion.  Preaching,  indeed,  tears  the  human 
tenement  down,  sliatters  all  its  powers.  It  is  atfeetin<];  to  think  of 
many  mastm’s  of  the  pulpit  who  hav('  (leeu  eoni])elled  into  seclu¬ 
sion,  ])aylmi^  a  severe  ])enalty  for  the  tenihle  drain  of  years  n])on 
thi'ir  nervous  llfi*.  ( )n(‘  of  tin'  most  illustrious  timoni;-  ns  was 
not  long  since  compelled  to  ahandon  pulpit,  and  ministry,  and 
country,  to  s('ek  the  ivstoration  of  sea  breezes,  ami  a  for«agu 
short';  we  are  glad  hi'  did  not  seek  it  in  vain.  Anotln'r,  in  a 
similar  way,  a  very  ('inim'iit  mastt'i*  of  tlu^  tongiu'  and  ]u'n, 
was  laid  by;  and  wluai  ri'stored  appart'iitly  to  strength,  and 
I’Cipiested  tt)  take  apulj)it  service  in  oiu'  of  the  tirst  of  our  metro- 
j)olitan  churches,  he  said  to  us,  ‘.Vs  soon  as  I  enteivd  tlu'  pulj)it, 
all  things  setaiK'd  to  swim  round  me  ;  I  was  bewihh'red.’  lit'  inti- 
mati'd  to  us  tluit  he  madi'  his  ])i'rforniance  of  that  servi(‘('  a 
special  matter  of  ])i*ayer  to  (iod,  and  a.  resolution,  if  aid('d 
so  far,  m*V('r  to  undi'rtakt'  such  a  st'rvice  again,  and  lu'  keeps  to 
his  d(‘t(‘rmlnatlon.  Wdth  ^Ir.  Jaiiu'S^  all  jH'rturbatlon  seenu'd 
to  subside  tlu'  monuait  lie  faced  his  congregation  ;  this,  M'e 
su])])ost',  is  usually  tlu'case;  but  surely  there  is  something  niai- 
V(‘lh)us  in  this  tyranny  of  a  congregation  ovi'r  a  maids  soul ; 
and  win'll,  in  addition  to  this  innate  nnhealthv  nerv(»usiu'ss  of 


constitution,  to  which  the  whole  course  of  study  and  jireparation 
is  freipiently  a  stimulant,  there  is  tluit  which  few  ministi'is 
altogi'tlu'r  ('scajie,  tiio  danger  of  being  torn  to  di'ath  bv  wild 
de  aeons;  and,  in  addition  to  all,  the  being  hunti'd  through  tin* 
])]vss  by  some  ‘  insjiiri'd  wi'asel  ’  of  an  editor — some  ‘  wi'asel  on 
a  mission  ’ — tin*  hjt  of  a  minist(‘r  can  scarcelv  lx*  said  to  bi* 


('iiviable.  ^Ir.  Janies  escaped  ‘thewi'asi'l  on  amission;’  ‘tin*  adroit 
thing,  making  uj)  Ibr  want  of  momentum  by  inveteracy  ^  *  did  not 
assail  him.  ilis  (’hnreh,  too,  seems  tn  have  hec'ii  ])eaceful ;  he 
hail  dilliculties  here,  it  would  seem,  but  tln'y  were  lew — perhajis 
‘  the  carriage  ’  ])roduced  a  trampiillizing  etfect.  We  susjX'ct, 
however,  that  the  jiresence  ol*  the  man  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success,  lie  believi'd  in  the  introduction  of  as  much  of  Presby- 
ti'riaiiism  into  the  (liurch  as  c()uld  be  made  compatible  with  the 
Congregational  (dinrch  system  ;  but  in  bis  0*11  se,  no  doubt,  ])ersoiiaI 
character  gave  effect  to  his  administration  ;  indeiMl,  in  all 
churcln's  tiiis  alone  gives  eHicieiicy  to  the  voici^  of  the  ministiT, 
and  the  lailure  of  many  a  man  arises  from  the  want  of  wluit  only 
the  ])ossession  ol  a  real  internal  lift*,  either  of  natuii*  or  of  grace, 
can  give — a  pri'sence  which  is  a  pmi’er.  We  n ‘ply  for  him,  in  the 
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aftii*iiuitiv(',  to  Ih’.  Clialiiiors’  wt'll-kiiowii  critical  (]iio>tion  I> 
lu*  a  mail  of  lie  was  no  iiii])i'rial  man  j  but  the  lacult}  ot 

stat(‘smansliip  isn‘lativc,  and  in  the  (‘irclo  lie  touched,  lie  was  wliat 
lh\  llrown  would  call  ‘  a  native  draj  di’^imv.  lie  had  power  and 
lu*  liad  promptitude,  the  lu'ariioss  ot  the  Nor-*.  He  was  a  preacher 
certaiiilv  of  no  mean  ordc'r ;  hut  this  was,  ])erha])S,  the  nieaiR\‘<t 
jiart  of  his  i^ifts  ;  he  not  only  knew  how  to  wield  the  feelings  of  a 
congrcLratioii,  he  knew  h(>w  to  niana.ixe  a  church.  Our  colleges 
for  training  voung  men  for  the  ministry  sometimes  strike  us  as 
ri'inarkahlo  ])laces  ;  they  exist  for  the  purpose  of  projiaring  men 
for  the  pulpit,  and  tluw  give  no  lessons  on  jireaching,  on  the  structure 
of  a  sermon,  or  the  management  of  a  congrt'gation  ;  yet  this  surely 
is  a  math'r  of  human  art  as  well  as  a  matter  of  J)ivine  gra(*(‘. 

( \dleges  exist  for  the  ]mrpost'  of  preparing  men  to  lead  a  jieople,  and 
tliiw  give  no  b‘ssons  on  the  managtanent  of  a  church.  Some  imai 
are  horn  orators,  and  some  men  are  horn  statesmen  ;  a  siiccesslul 
miiiisU'r  needs  both  (jualilications.  AVe  know  how  im])ortant  it  is 
to  hi'coiiie  acipiaiiiled  with  the  learned  works  of  Abelard,  and 
Aipiinas,  and  Schlictingius,  of  liolducus,  or  Petavius,  and  the 
relations  of  Sanscrit  to  Pidagic  literature;  hut  with  ])rofound 
respi'ct  we  vtaituie  to  suggest  that  hooks  might  he  studied  a  little 
less,  and  human  nature  a  little  more.  Aot  altogether  in  vain 
Would  it  he  to  enter  into  a  scientilic  resolution  of  some  cases  of 
conscience,  the  education  to  jireseiice  of  mind  in  a  church  meeting, 
and  the  cultivation  of  frames  and  feidings,  as  well  as  thoughts, 
suit  able  to  tlu'  t’ommandiiig  and  c(tiiductiiig  a  congregation.  A\’c 
ludieve  that  many  surh  jiroiitahle  iii([uisitions  will  he  raised  hy  a 
jH’rusal  (»t  this  hiugra[)hy  of  John  Aiigell  Janies. 

I  ht'iv  are  .^ome  leatures  of  Air.  James's  character  which  shine 
out  in  these  pages  with  gi’cat  beauty;  and  in  nothing  do  we  si'O 
nmre  ])lainly  the  man  id  (iod,  the  Christian  genthanan,  and  the 
caridul,  thoiightlul  ])astor,  than  in  the  whoh'  transactions  with  ri'- 
lereiici*  to  Ills  co-pastor  and  sueia'ssDi'.  A\  c  suppose  it  would  hi' 
very  diilicult  to  tind  any  parallel  to  it  in  tlie  biographies  of  our 
mmisti'rs ;  the  wisdnni  and  the  lorethought,  the  jiractical  caution, 
eoujuiiu'd  to  the  judicious  loving  kindness,  have  greatlv  eidiancc'd 
Ills  luemory  in  our  otimation.  So  hearty  an  entrance  into  a  young 
man*s  h<»pes,  so  hirge-hearted  and  nolde  a  syni])athy,  it  ls  de- 
ligiitlul  to  tliid  realized  ;  suidi  a  truly  latherly  dignity  and  aifectioii, 
atteiujiling  soiiR'tiiiU's  as  it  to  throw  olF  the  ])aterni*tv  and  make  it 
niou'  tiaU'inal.  And  yet,  conjoiiR'd  with  all  the  many  wise  words 
Mitli  leteieiice  to  the  discrimating  shadi's  of  conduct  in  tin' 
Mdi.ixioiii  to  the  clinreh,  the  result  ol  Ids  long,  dec'p  expi'rii'iice ; 
the  iollo^^lng  are  kind,  wise  words  to  his  young  companion  : — 
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ff7se  W'^ordn  to  a  Yotnffj  Jfinisfrr. 

‘  1  liavo  1)0011  ('nal)lo(l  to  koop  hold  of  tho  hearts  of  the  poo])lo,  hy 
iiiy  own  heart  hoin.L;  iniich  sliown  to  tliom  in  all  iny  intoreonrso  with 
thi'in.  'riioy  know  I  lovcal  tlunn,  and  love  hei^ets  love,  liuh'od,  it  is 
tins  which  1  sometimes  think  has  led  me  into  a  dei^iu'e  of  familiarity 
which  I  would  advise  yon  to  ri'strain.  .My  tcmdency  is  to  too  mneh 
oj)(‘nness  ami  frankness.  .My  atfahility  lias  ])i‘rha])s  dej^^enerateil  into 
an  nndigniliod  /rcfoifsi^  of  inonnvr,  I  Avonld  not  ho  lordly,  reserved, 
stately.  1  would  not  assnmo  either  tho  odour  ot*  sanctity,  or  the  ])omp 
and  air  of  olliciality  ;  hut  if  I  wmo  to  j^^o  over  lile-  a,i^'ain,  1  should  ho 
a  little  more  resorvetl.  .My  kindness  should  not  lu^  less  fervent,  nor 
my  atfahility  less  easy  and  ^auith^  ;  hut  tlu'V  slumld  ho  more  restrainod 
and  (‘h'vated.  .Vkinto  this,  I  havi‘  pi'rmittod  my  cheerful lu'ss,  to  which 
I  am  naturally  proiu',  to  partake  of  a  little,  too  much  faci'tiousm'ss.  I 
don't  think  1  »‘ver  ap}»ro;icii(‘d  tin*  character  of  a  jester.  iJroad  farce 
and  hulloonery  1  ever  comh'mm'd  in  other.s,  and  avoided  in  myself; 
hut  I  have  heen  soiiu'what  more  jocos(‘  than  1  now  <|uit(‘  aj)j)rovo. 
Xoi  that  I  do  not  like  and  ajiprovo  a  L;‘ood  lau-li — J  enjoy  it  ;  hut  it 
ha.s  .sometimes  trfnch(*«l  o\\  seriousness.  Jf  the  deacons  must  ho  ‘f^ravo,’ 
.surely  the  his]io[)  should  hi‘  aefxnk — a  word  that  siyoiities  <li^i;nity. 
.\nd  now  I  nuuition  these  things  that  you  might  give  tlnun  duo  eon- 
sidi'iation,  and  if  thi‘V  striki*  you  witli  .any  force  as  a]>plicahlo  to  mo, 
to  prolit  hy  tluan.  A  ch(*orfiil  man,  yon  and  1,  and  all  Christ ian.s,  as 
well  as  all  Chri.stian  ministers,  ought  to  ho.  .Nothing  s])octral  .should 
he  in  us. 

'  .Vs  to  my  hahits  in  my  intercour.se  with  my  ])ooplo,  these  have 
heiai  somewhat  restraiiual.  .1  have  abstained  from  evening  jiarties,  as 
1  detuned  th(*m  most  ]*rolitless  to  myst'lf  and  othei’s. 

‘ 'fo  sit  tlirt'o  hours  in  mei*('  chit-chat,  or  hearing  young  ladit*s  play 
on  th(‘  })iano  and  sing,  was  a  wast(.‘  of  time  1  could  notendurm  I  m'ver 
suppl'd  out.  except  at  tho  Hook  Socii'ty  ^lei'ting.<,  and  then  I  invariahly 
left  at  half-]  )ast  ten.  Nor  liave  I  h(‘en  in  the  hahit  of  Iri'ipionting 
dinni'r  jiaities.  I  do  not  like  this  im'al  away  from  my  own  table 
manv  limes  in  one  ve:ir.  I*('rha])s  I  havii  (Mi’ed  in  Ix'ing  too  little 
with  my  people,  'fhi.s,  howeviu*,  is  to  eir  on  tho  right  sid(‘.  No  one, 
could  ever  call  me  a  go.ssi])ing  minister,  ^lany,  I  am  jiersnaded,  make, 
themselves  too  familiar  with  their  peo])le  in  tins  way.  .V  digiiili(*d 
re.'^erve  is  hetti'r  thanajocidar  familiarity,  liy  the.s(‘ means  .1  liavt?, 
through  ( lod's  hle.ssing,  1  helievi',  maintained  tin;  re.sjioctas  well  as  th(‘, 
alfeclions  of  my  ]>eo])lo.  If  I  do  not  mistake  you,  yonr  danger  will 
lie  on  the  side  of  mine. 

‘  You  will,  1  am  sure,  take  all  this  in  good  ])art  as  coming  from  one 
who  is  jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy . 

With  what  joy  he  conveys  to  his  young  friend  tlic  wi.shcs 
and  tlie  unanimity  of  the  church ;  how  tendcT  it  i.s,  and 
how  strikingly  in  contra.st  to  the  eold  and  lofty  and  liegnidging 
way  in  which  .some  men  clutch  to  the  la.st  relic.s  and  possibilities 
of  intiueuce,  and  then  only  to  exercise  a  lordlinc.ss  over  the  move- 
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<■»!'  tliolr  yoiintr(‘r  brotlior.  lliis  sini]>b'  little  note,  lioAv 
p»oil  it  is  : — 

‘  l‘](l<_j;bas(on,  »lnly  -<?  18o'>. 

‘Mv  nr.AR  YorNT.  r.ROTur.R,— I  havi'  just  writti'ii  a  smnon  to^  bo 
]»r(*acli('tl  <*n  Sabbath  inoniiiii^  iioxt,  IVoiii  1  (’or.  xvi.  H,  [“^>ow, 
it  l'iiii«*lb»*ns  (Mtiiio,  .''(*0  that  lu*  la.tv  ln‘  willi  you  "willKait  tear  :  lor  lu* 
Avorkt*t!i  t’lK-  of  tlic  Lnr«i,  as^l  also  Jo.  Lot  110  man  tlioroloro 
(Ifspi.-o  him  ;  but  conduot  him  loi'tb  in  ])oao(‘,  tliat  bo  may  come  unto 
in.-:  f»r  1  look  for  him  \vitb  tho  bivtlnvn  ;  *’]  vrilh  what  rofoivnco  1 
nood  n.*l  say,  and  it  has  boon  tbllowod  by  an  inlonso  pray^n*  ibiindod 
on  li’oin.  XV.  '2\K  ^lay  tlio  (‘xbortalion  to  tht‘  oliuroli  bo  iblt  and 
followod  1)V  thoin,  a.nd  tho  petition  to  (lod  bo  ans\vor(‘d  in  tho  Ic'ttc'r 
and  spirit  of  it  I  Yon  Jin*  aware,  of  conrsi',  that  yon  are  oxi'(M*tod  to 
enter  on  your  ndnistry  at  (’ari’  s  Lan(‘  on  Sabl);jth  v.a'ok,  and  that  y»Ri 
aro  looked  t<»  for  the  wlioh*  .sorvioo  for  tho  time  of  iny  absonoo,  both 
Sabbatholays  and  wook-days.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  liard  sorvioo,  but 
the  thxl  wlioni  y*Mi  servo  will  help  you  in  it,  and  thron^di  it.  You  ;iro 
ooinin^'  u>  a  people  wiio  are  prepared  to  rooeivi-  yon,  and  who  will 
welooine  you  to  ihoir  pulpit.  .Mneh  prayer,  I  am  ([uilo  sur(‘,  will  eo 
up  to  tb>d  tor  yon.  d  lnuo  is  little  oroiind  for  th(‘  fear  mentioned  in 
the  text,  yet  I  have  thought  it  not  nnroasonabh*  to  nMpiiro  for  you  a 
w.irindieart'Ml,  oontiilonti  d  rooejttion.  You  may  rotiirn  to  ns,  thort*- 
f>re,  full  of  oonlitleiioi^  h()th  in  <1x1  and  his  ]>0('>[)1(*. 

‘  1  have  this  d.iy  been  looking  out  for  lodgings  for  yon,  and  have 
found  what,  1  think,  will  .suit  you,  in  Franois  Street,  that  is  the  street 
just  opposite  Mr.  Keep's  liousi*,  leading  into  .Monument  Lane  ;  hut,  of 
»-onrse,  mulling  is  deli'rmined  upon  till  you  come.  Were  I  at  home  1 
would  wish  yon  to  eonie  at  once  t<*  my  house  ;  and  if  you  have  not 
provided  for  your  reception,  and  will  let  me  know,  I  will  procure 
some  friendly  tiaius  to  tak(‘  you  in  until  you  have  provided  for  your¬ 
self.  .  .  .  .- -Yours  aileetionately. 

‘d.  A.  Jamks.’ 


M  have  no  sjiaci'  to  dwell  longer  npon  this  volume.  Upon  our 
own  minds  it  has  prodmaal  a  happy  and  useful  (‘fleet,  and  luis 
givatly  raised  Mr.  dames  in  our  estimation  ;  iiuliH'd,  it  is  a  prin- 
eiph'  with  Its  to  look  at  sueci'ssful  miulstiu’s  in  private,  before  we 
give  tlu'ui  much  veneration.  Unsueeessiul  ministers  have  ever 
1  ('on  to  ns  rath(‘r  obji'cts  of  ivgard  and  sympatliy.  31  r.  James’s 
nu  re  menial  gitts  \\(‘  ap])rais(*,  perhaps,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
juiee:  but  bis,  moral  and  spiritual  (‘iidowments,  much  liigher. 
\N  e  like  his  (‘ontoinpi  Icu’  dijilomas.  IL*  nnaaved,  or  was  upon 
the  point  of  reeoiving.  M'Viwal,  but  he  did  not  covet  the  ch(‘aj) 
d!  (‘oi ati\ ('  (h>tniction,  whiidi  lor  (‘ver  robs  a  man  of  that  luiman 
designation,  tin'  l.imihar  (  hristian  naiiu'  by  which  we  honour  with 
conlideatial  familiarity  of  pi'rpetual  voiith  those  wlio  are  to  us 
the  beautiful  liringers  of  ‘  glad  tidings.’  Ho  always  had  a  large 
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liioasiiro  of  lovo  in  liis  nntuiv  ;  it  wa^  not  intonso  nnd  pioroina:, 
hut  <jM)utaiioous  and  ilowing  ;  lu'ncc'  in  liis  latar  liays  lu'  aldod  in 
tlu‘ inaui;’nration  (»t‘  llio  lCvanL:;('li(*al  Alliance'.  lli‘  rc^ardi'd  it, 
however,  as  a  failure,  and  soeins  to  liavc'  n'l’ri'tti'd  niori'  its  nar¬ 
rowing:  cranipini;’  indeti'rininalein'ss,  than  to  have  rejoiced 

ov(‘r  any  nu'asiiri'  id’  lovi' or  ])eace  it  hroui;*]it  to  the  (Imrcli. 

ile  died,  as  our  readers  will  ronieinher,  after  only  a  I’ew  hours 
iniinediate  illness,  on  Saturday  niorninp:,  October  l-t,  ISo!) — his 
dyiiiLT  pillow  I’lilly  sustained  hy  thi^  glorious  trntiis  lii'  had 
tenderly,  and  eloiptently,  and  consistently  l;iu!;ht.  .Vinidsi  tlie 
spontaneous  niournina;  of  thi'  town,  hi'  was  home  to  the  tonih 
heiieath  the  ])ul[)it  of  his  chapi‘1.  ddie  Ih'V.  N\hlliain  (jiie>t 
touchinelv  descrihes  the  circninstanci's  of  thi'  I’unend  : — 


‘  Dt'siihii;'  to  pi*i*i)ctu:ii(‘  l]ii‘  rciii(‘iiil)rniic('  of  the  liononrs  that 
<;-alh(‘rcd  around  the  ohseejuies,  and  to  indicate  tin*  iinprei^sioii  niadi*  hy 
them  upon  a  visitor,  1  devote  a  p;i.L>'e  to  reeor<l  llu‘  seem*,  ruder  skies 
tiiat  harmonized  in  llieir  still  and  slirtanhal  asp(‘<'t  with  the  funereal 
,Ltloom,  pi-oups  of  immrnlul  faces  ^Ltathered  at  an  early  hour.  Shops 
h(‘i‘e  and  ihens  tlinuiehout  tin*  town,  had  i-emained  niiopeiK'd  ;  and 
di’awn  hiinds  »‘veiywhere  lietoktuied  an  unusual  ))i‘esenee  of  d(*ath. 
'fill*  ai-ea  of  the  duhilee  (dia|)'d  in  i'ldi^hastou  was  full  ;  there  were, 
thei-e  ministiM’s,  stinleiits,  otiietu’s  of  ehurehes,  and  the  teachers  of  lln^ 
('air’s  J.au(‘  Sunda\ -.schools,  wailini*’  to  Join  the  mournful  proeivssion. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  cottin,  containing;  the  honoured  form  of  the 
revered  dead,  u]»l)orne  on  tlie  faithful  .shoulders  of  memhers  of  tin* 
church,  was  .semi  leavinj;  the  door  of  that  dwelling;  which  for  lifty- 
three  years  liad  heen  Jii.s  home,  and  in  tln^  presence  of  uncov(*rcd 
heads  was  placed  in  the  hearsi'.  It  would  have  liemi  vain  to  atteinjit 
\o  estimate  tie*  length  of  the  moving  ])rocession,  compos'*d  as  it  was  of 
the  authorities,  clergy,  and  otlim*  distinguishi'd  inhahitants  of  tlie. 
town,  and  of  a  long  line  of  (.’hristian  men,  emulative  to  testify  tin* 
loV(*  and  honour  they  hori*.  There,  was  no  j.art  of  tin*,  long  routi* 
which  was  not  lined  with  sorrowing  counteiianees  ;  hut,  as  the  lih's 
a[tproach(“d  tin*  main  thoroughfari'S,  the,  .''pectaeh*  grew  oviu’tioweringly 
.'-uhlime.  It  was  noon,  hut  ;dl  husini'ss  was  suspeiuli.'d  ;  not  a  vehicle 
was  si-eii  ;  the  streets  Avere  cleared  for  the  ])r()ce.ssion.  Kxiiept  one  or 
two,  which,  however,  aviu'c  ])artially  darkened,  the  whole  of  the,  sho])S 
Avert'  clo.s(‘ly  shut  u]).  riijn'r  AvindoAvs  in  tln^  hou.ses  were  tilled  Avith 
]n*rsons  ill  mourning  appari'l.  Kvery  standing  jioint  Ava.s  thronged 
Avith  spectators.  I  had  seen  the  (^)ueen  of  I'jigland  jiassing  hetAvei'U 
these  crowds,  hut  th(^  dillerence  in  the  exju-essiim  of  their  counti;- 
nances  on  this  occasion,  Avas  .so  inexiiressihly  touching,  that  Avith 
great  dilliculty  1  kept  hack  an  outhiirst  of  tears.  On  the  face  of  the 
aproned  arli.san,  there  ri'sted  a  reverential  .sorroAV.  AVomen  took  uj) 
the  corner  of  th<'ir  .slniAvls  to  Avipi*  aAvay  their  tears.  The  little  children 
Avere  obviously  subdued  into  Avondering  seriousness.  'J'lie  deathlike 
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silrnrt*  nvor  Ihose  crowils  in  that  i^neat  mart  of  industry  Avas  dcoply 
allVctiiii;.’ 

Si'hhuii  has  a  man,  to  whom  around  his  grave  siudi  honours  were 
awardod  Nvhon  dead,  spoken  ol  himsclt  so  modestly  vhcu  Ining. 
Il(‘  says,  ‘  I  am  mather  a  ])hiloso])her  nor  critic.  I  can  give  no 
cimauiatinns  of  ditticult  or  douhtfiil  ])assagcs,  and  no  new  theories 
of  particular  texts  ;  on  giaieral  doctrines  1  cannot  add  to  the  stock 
of  sacuH'd  literature.  1  feel  as  if  1  could  start  no  niind  upon  a 
track  of  investigation,  or  career  of  discovery.  TSo  glimpses  oi 
]U‘eviously  undiscovered  truth  have  visited  my  mind.  1  lack  the 
powi'rsof  invention,  and  have  no  originality.^  A  modest,  singu- 
hirly  moih'st,  yet  a  truthful,  estimate  of  himsell ;  hut  he  was  a 
man  of  (jiod,  and  he  wa^  in  I'arnest,  and  he  was  lahorious  and 
coiHcienlioU'5,  and  he  is,  therefore,  emhalmed,  and  will  continue 
(‘inhalnu'd,  in  many  a  heart  and  memory,  when  men  possessed 
of  all  tho>e  gifts,  the  possession  of  Avhich  he  disclaims,  and  who 
v.'ere  yet  called  to  till  a  station  like  his,  shall  liave  jiassed  away, 
without  touching  a  (‘onscimice,  softi'iiing  a  heart,  or  enlightening 
a  mind. 

'rh(‘  heart  turns  hack  to  realizi'  him  in  that  room  which,  in  Ids 
introductory  words,  Mr.  Dale  has  so  vividly  ]>aiuted.  AVe  se('  in 
ii  all  tlu‘  unost('ntatious  furniture,  the  hlazing  tire,  the  heavy 
curtain<,  tlu*  walls  covered  with  the  engravings  of  men  like 
Idmsc'lf,  ‘  solar  men,’  who  drev/  other  men  around  them — (’halmers 
e.nd  day,  A1‘A11  and  llolicrt  Hall — and  that  ])ainful  couch,  sad 
cIiomI  to  tlio  fatlu'r's  heart,  wIk'R'  through  long,  long  years  his 
daughter  lie<,  no  inconsid(‘rahl(‘  helpe  r  to  lu'r  father’s  sanctitv  and 
h  iiderne^s  hy  hi'r  Lf*  of  sorrow  ;  and  tliere  the  form  we  have  often 
MHU,  and  ln:ve  lu'cn  honoured  moix'  lliaii  once  to  meet  in  pleasant 
c'  nvi'iNalion,  wIk'U  hoth  tlu'  jU’esemt  writer  and  the  deiiati’ted 
pivaclu  r  W(‘ie  .searching  aftea*  retreating  health  ;  or,  in  later  davs, 
in  the  ])ulpit,  tlu‘  kind,  rajudly-glaiicing  eyig  and  ])rompt  ami 
clu'crlul  word,  ’riu'  words  writteai  in  that  room  will  livi'  longea- 
tliaii  the  W(M’ds  (»f  the  ]udpit.  ‘He  is  diaid,^  they  sjjeak ;  and 
ivmind  us  of  :dl  the  good  one  strong,  single-mimhd  man  may 
•  dirt  to  whom  is  giveai  a  voice  and  a  lu'art,  eviai  if  the  education 
Iv  defectivi',  and  the  constitution  frail,  hut  the  spirit  of  devotion 
tianiing  through  tlu'  soul,  nueting  the  anxious  impiirer  hv 
r.iinistiTial  anxiety,  and  civating  aii'  carnest  Chureli  hy  emhody- 
in.g  in  himsedi  an  ('ariu\st  ministry. 

I  u  (dosing  A1  r.^  Hah*  s  volume,  we  heartily  wish  lor  him  as  long 
.1  lih‘  oi  ministdial  useiuhu'ss  and  success,  as  that  wliudi  crowned 
ins  uohle-heailed  lurJccessor. 
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TirO^IAS  CAPJAl.E  AND  IITS  CPITICS.^ 

,4  ^IDND  tlic*  Mssays  witli  'wliicli  ^Ir.  ^IcNioholl  favours 
■\  tlio  woiaU'nni^  rc'ader,  in  liis  voliinio,  is  one  on  Thomas 
(’arl\lc'.  Oiu'  mh^lit  snj)j)os('  tliat  tliis  antlior  fancies  liimself 
<»rdaiiied  and  s('t  apart  to  o])]it(‘rato  31r.  Carlyle.  The  little  thini; 
Ix'lon*  us  lias  hecai  ])uhlish('d  as  a  review,  then  ])nhlis]u'd  as  a 
>1iillinL:;  pamphh't,  and  now  it  makes  its  ;i])[)earance  in  tin’s 
voliinu' — so  various  are  the  ways  in  wlii(‘]i  it  solicits  onr  love. 
^\las  !  for  ns  ;  we  are  still  blind  to  the  merits  of  the  pc'rfoi’mance. 
.\s  wilh  the  rest  of  the  ])a])ers  in  this  dainty  volume,  it  (‘ontains 
Jiothinj;*  new  ;  a  critic  who  ex])resses  his  ludief  that  ‘  Rogers 
and  ( 'amph(‘ll  have',  ot*  all  modi'rn  ])oets,  made  snn'st  work  for 
immortality,’  and  that  ‘excepting  some  ot*  his  sonnets  and  odc's, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  volumes  of  AVordsworth  tin'  world  could 
not  well  s])are,’ — such  a  critic  lux'd  not  (hdain  ns  long,  and  such 
vi'i’dicts  at  onc('  ])ronoun(*e  his  own  inability  twiai  to  com])r('hend 
th('  woi’k  of  Carlyle.  Those  works  arc*,  to  Air.  AIcN'icholl,  ‘a 
])itlabh'  (‘xhibition  of  wi'akiu'ss,’  ‘  his  thoughts  are  snccc'ssfully 
disguised  and  mnmmific'd  ‘they  are  ])yramids  of  liard  words, 
till*  inex])licable  monument  of  their  builder’s  folly ‘  etfrontery 
and  iiii'onsislc'ucy  are  stampc'd  in  brazen  characters  on  ev(*ry  ])age 
«*f  tlic*  gri)s>ly  lih(‘llons  latter-day  ])amphlets  ;  ^  thc'se  writings  are 
‘a  mad  pro])hetic  rant/  Sic.,  <Siv.  Some  idea  of  Air.  AlcNicholl’s 
iitn(\ss  for  forming  any  opinhni  at  all,  may  be  gathc'ivd  from  the, 
fact  tiiat  la*  has  nnnumhered  ex])lc'tiv('S  of  })raise  in  n'serve  for 
iliimi*.  AVe  might  not,  ])erha])s,  d(‘mnr  to  the  eulogy  upon  his 
‘  Inflniio  ])(*rsuasiven('ss  of  style* ;  ’  but  to  be  told  of  his  history, 

‘  that  so  a])t,  consish'iit,  and  harmonious  are  the  conditions  of  his 
gri‘at  work,  and  so  lucid,  ])ur(*,  and  varied  tin*  (‘xprc'ssion,  that  it 
may  henc('ibrth  dc'ty  tlie  multiplied  com])(?tltlon  of  ages  ;  that  no 
iVuitfid  research  will  siitiice  to  discix'dit  it,  and  no  nov('lty  of 
thought  avail  to  su])ersede  it ;  that  it  is  immortal  by  the  conditions 
of  its  birth,  for  it  a<snnu'd  the  body  of  truth  when  it  reci'ivc'd  tlu^ 
soul  of  genius  ;’ — it  is  impossibh^  to  rc'ad  this  witliont  feeling  that 
it  is  one  of  those  tine  pierces  of  Avriting  Avhicli  iriiist  nut  lie 

••  1.  on  Knijlish.  hUiVidiire.  ]iy  Thoiniis  .McNiclioll.  London:  Lasil 

^Slontaguo  I’ickoriiig,  !!)(>  Piccadilly. 

'2.  Th(' Cfinafoin  Sncinl  and  I ndiridnaJ,  in  the  J^rcsent  Time.  By 
iVtcr  Payiir,  Ai.A.  Kdinl)iirj;li  :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  Lon¬ 
don  :  llamill.oi,  Adams  and  Co. 
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spnili'd  l>y  ilio  ini^ortiou  in  any  of  its  soiitonccs  ol  some  awkward 
aui^ulanty  of  truth.  JiuiiR’diatoly  alter  tins,  !Mr.  (  ail\h'  kas  to 
take  l.is  place  ainoiu;  ‘slovenly  and  ('ccHMitrie  writers.  .dr. 
.MeXicholl  is  an  (‘ininently  indiseriniinatin,i>:  critic  he  insists  ])er- 
])(‘tuallv  upon  tryin^^  a  writer  rather  hy  what  he  is  not  thtiii  hy 
what  he  i^  ;  hut  he  need  not  detjiin  any  mortal  loni;,  and  will  not. 

.Mr.  Bayne  is  an  author  of  a  far  hip:iier  class,  and  wo  hope  soon 
to  devnt(‘  to  his  volumes  more  lem^thy  notice  than  wo  caii  i;ive 
thi'iii  now.  For  the  present  we  mention  his  name  oidy  in  eon- 
necti<ni  with  tlw'  name  of  -Mr.  (/arlyle;  any  criticism  ironi  his 
])cn  is  worthy  of  (‘verv  rcsj)e(‘tful  consideration.  lie  knows  well 
the  thoie^hts  of  tin*  distin!4;u!sh(*d  writi'r  to  whom  he  has  devoti'd 
so  much  attentic^n  ;  and  his  criticisms  are  not  founded  upon  men* 
jtootie  j)retliness(*s  and  tiddle-laddli*,  hut  have  their  roots  in 
<'Xt(‘nsive  readinii:  and  thinkiiuj:,  and  acipiaintance  with  the  ap* 
and  h(M>ks,  and  the  jiowers  and  principles  of  hun  an  nature.  AW* 
holicvi*,  howi'ver,  that  In*  t(K)  is  unjust  to  the  author  from  wliom 
we  uinf'rstand  him  to  ai*knowh‘d;j;e  he  has  rt'ceived  so  much. 

L(‘  irned  (‘ditors,  not  gifted,  so  far  as  our  ])oor  perci'ptioiis  )j,o, 
with  :iny  supi  rtluity  of  faith,  lind  fault  with  this  teaclu'r  hecaiisi* 
his  leachinu;  is  nei^ative.  Well,  he  it  so.  liCt  us  :;ive  honour  to 
such  a  man,  who,  in  such  a  day  as  this,  has  distinctly  and  audihly 
and  most  articulati'ly  said  1  will  not  d/s'helieve.  And,  wc  fancy, 
if  these*  words  are  read  trith  c//c.v,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  things 
as<ert(*d  hy  far  in  numlier  oiitwi'igh  the  things  exploded. 

Tht'n*  is  a  custom,  wi*  are  told,  in  Abyssinia,  when  factions  are 
ready  t»i  tear  c'ach  otlii'r  in  pieces,  to  make  a  camel  the  re[)resen- 
tative  of  thi*ir  mutual  animosities.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
noh(»hy  has  Ik*(*u  to  hlann*  on  either  side,  hut  tin*  Avhole  niischic'i’ 
is  ilio  Work  ot  tin*  camel,  ddie  (*aniel  set  the  town  on  lire  ;  the 
c.imel  threal(*m*d  to  hum  the  .Vga’s  house  and  castle  ;  the  camel 
our.sed  the  ( irand  Seignior  and  Sin  rilf  ol  Alecca  ;  in  short,  whatever 
«‘vil  was  done,  wa'^  done  hy  the  camel.  Some  such  a  sca])e-cani(‘l 
as  this  IS  usually  needed  in  our  soi-iety,  and  the  scajie-caniel  naiw 
has  for  .SOUK*  lime  heen  .Mr.  (’arlyle.  lie  is  the  author  of  all  the 
iuKdelity  ot  the  agi* ;  all  the  looseness  of  thought,  all  the  wildness 
ot  ]iohtical  dri'aming,  dati*s  liMiii  him.  The  mode  of  settling  the 
])oor  camel  is  for  every  man  to  tran>tix  him  with  a  javelin,  while 
tin*  murderer  oi  the  camel  goi's  his  wav  iii  peace.  So  it  is  with 
tin*  mahgn(*rs  ol  Mr.  (  arlyii*,  whih*  not  one*  (d  his  aci*users  has 
the  hone.sty,  perhaps,  to  impure  whether,  for  all  this  infidelity, 
looseness  and  vildness.  In*  is  not  more  responsible  than  Air. 
t  »ul\le,  and  ^\hetherthe  poor  Camel  ol  Chelsea,  on  the  contrary, 
has  not  lather  atteiujiti'd  lushest  to  stay  the  wild  intiiionces  which 
are  the  lault  id  the  age,  and  the  ])hilosophv  ol  preceding  ages. 


Coif>^cio(fsn^>^s  amJ  Coh^cicnrr. 


It  is  said  of  Kuro])o\s  "ivatost  Kmporor,  ( 'harlomagno,  that  wdien 
lio  lost  his  holovod  hridi',  h'astrada,  by  doath,  for  some  time  ho 
Avould  not  allow  lun*  ivmains  to  ho  int(‘rrod  ;  and  wlu'ii  swathod 
in  |)nr)d(',  ;^'<dd,  and  jowols,  sho  was  homo  to  hor  tonih  at  Ingol- 
lu  ini,  tin'll  tlu'  king  oontinnod  inoonsolahh',  till  an  Archbishop 
dkirpin  snggostod  that  iho  wodding  ring — tho  ring  of  his  hruh' — 
wiiich  fascinatod  tho  king,  should  ho  taki'ii  from  iiis  fingor;  and 
h('  oa^t  it  into  tho  rushing  JMiino.  Ihit  tluai  tho  poor  (»hl  king  wont 
and  sat  disc'onsolato  on  tin*  hanks  (d‘  tho  rivi'r,  and  watohod  tho 
]»la('a  wlu'n'  tho  ring  sunk  into  tho  stroain,  wavo  alU'r  wavo 
il(»wing  ovi'r  it  ;  his  (pn't'ii  was  not  rostori'd  to  him  ;  and  (o  his 
gih'f  for  lu‘r  loss,  In'  now  addl'd  griof  for  tho  loss  of  tho  ring  hy 
which  ho  was  woddt'd  to  In'i*.  h'nmi  tho  alfairs  of  stato,  from  all 
ociaipations  of  ph'asuri',  of  hiisinoss,  ho  hurried  to  tin*  hanks  of  tho 
stri'am,  silontly  to  watch  tin'  roll  of  (In'  wati'rs  of  tin'  placo  win'ro 
In'  lost  tho  ring.  And  -o,  like'  a  solomn,  stricken,  silent  monarch, 
('arlyli'  sits  watcliiiig  and  looking  into  the  gri'at  stream  of  'J'inu', 
liki'  a  woary-hoai’tod  king  who  has  lost  his  heart’s  world,  iis  in  a 
nmt('  ha/a'  ol*  wonder.  Ih'  is  liki'  a  man  who  may  have  lost  his 
hrido,  and  with  his  hrido,  too,  his  faith  in  circiimstancos  and 
things,  hut  to  whom  tho  jiast  and  all  its  suggi'stivi'  meditations  is 
laden  with  tin'  hiirdou  of  a  (icep  ronsrioN-siics.s  oj  fhc  possihi/itf/  of 
ftnfh  (()}((  trofif ;  alhoit  all  is  turnod  into  a  consciousness  of 
isolation,  and  horoavomont,  and  woe:  so  ho  sits,  and  sings,  and 
sighs  over  tho 

‘Toador  gnico  of  a  day  tliat  is  (h'ad.' 

Separated  from  other  men  hy  tho  greater  intensity  of  his  moral 
sutterings,  hi'  is  tho  Hamlet  of  tho  ago;  it  is  his  ])ower  to  fool 
imu’o,  which  providvos  tho  indignation  of  men.  Wo  have  read 
most  notic('s  ol  iiim  and  his  writings,  and  tho  adverse  soornings 
read  to  us  hko  tho  laugliter  which  might  rise  fiom  morriniont  at 
till'  sjiectaclo  of  almost  inhnito  wonder  anil  dos])air.  k'or  hero 
in  this  man,  wliatover  amusomi'iit  his  stylo  of  thought  or  i‘X- 
])ression  may  atiord  to  others,  to  him  his  Imsinoss  in  life  is  no 
aniusi'iuent ;  to  him  his  task  is  one  of  real  and  deep  soriousni'ss. 
He  is  no  amusing  novelist — no  caterer  for  an  (‘voning’s  light 
ontortainmont.  Ho  is  om*  of  tho  few  men  who  liavi'  in 
our  day  attained  to  a  high  position,  hut  who  receive  their 
position  like  a  Hrovidi'iico,  and  perform  its  duties,  in  tho  spirit 
in  which  wo  hrc'ak  our  sacramental  broad.  3Ir.  (kirlylo  loaves  to 
sucli  luon  as  |)ickens  and  Thackeray  tho  mere  money-making 
religion  ot  literature.  Those  gentleman,  inilood,  are  at  no  distant 
remove  Irom  31  r.  Harnum  in  their  ideas  of  the  groat  duty  of 
making  a  name  a  marketable  comuioditv.  To  turn  our  w<ares  to' 
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;^n(Ml  ncoouiit,  and  make  tliom  yield  the  hip^hest  rate  ot  interest,  is 
a  doctriiu'  most  sound  for  the  merehant ;  hut  our  moral  coiiseieiieo 
sets  a  hij^lua-  standard  than  that  of  mere  money  value  on  the 
|irodii(*tiousof  the  literary  man.  3Ir.  ('arlvle  lias  never  possc'ssinl 
tie'  |>ow(‘r  of  turniup;  all  he  touehed  with  his  jk'h  into  pjold — 
hut  he,  with  a  mime  which  mi^ht  easily  make  him  the  possessor 
of  thousands,  has  preservi'il  his  (lip:nitied  litcTary  ohseurity,  jire- 
servinp^  his  plai'i'  as  one  vdlh'd  (iml  (ipnvt  to  impress  the  ap,e 
with  his  thoup^ht,  not  to  eovia*  thi'  walls  with  his  name.  Leavinp; 
to  others  to  he  the  shownuai  of  the  ap:(',  brave  Diogenes  Carlyle 
sits  in  his  den,  in  Chelsea,  like'  a  literary  anchorite  as  he  is, 
with  ail  eloipu'uei',  jiassiou,  and  invei'tive  kc'en  as  tlu'  livid 
liLrhtuings  which  shot  niund  th('  chained  Drometheus — he  will  not 
sell  him<»*If,  body  and  soul,  to  the  gajiing  vulgar.  lie,  and  Helps, 
and  Teiinvson,  and  Iiiiskiii,  remind  us  that  tlie  ])riesthood  of 
letters  has  its  sacred  seclusion  as  well  as  its  juihlic  duties  ;  and 
so  he  nurses  his  gri'at  soul  in  silence. 

And  this  w(‘  call  tlu'  true  jiricsthood  of  letters.  It  is  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  world — it  is  the  chivalry,  the 
h;  ightho(Ml  of  h'tters.  d'hi're  are  those  who,  in  their  devo- 
iion  to  liti'rature,  are  like  the  Ttanplars  in  the  days  of  old, 
and  thi'y  unite  in  themsi'lves  tlu'  character  at  once  of  priCsf 
and  sdhiior.  To  he  such  it  is  lU'cessarv  that  a  man  should  Ik*  not 
nu'ri'ly  a  lover  of  letters,  a  writer  of  hooks,  a  noti'd  man  in  the 
rejmhlic  of  scholarship  :  hi*  must  follow  his  vocation  as  that  to 
which  he  is  called  ;  he  must  taki*  it  u])  either  for  triumph  or  for 
martyrdom,  hki*  a  triu*  soldier,  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  do 
hatth'  with  tin*  Incuts  of  (‘vil.  d'here  ai’i*  very  humhle  men  in  the 
])riestliu(Ml  of  h'tters,  and  there  are  very  lofty  captains.  It  is  not 
nu'rely  the  following  of  a  literary  profession  wdiich  can  entitle  to 
a  plac('  in  it;  it  is  tin*  sjiirit  in  which  it  is  followi'd.  It  is  a 
devotion  to  Divine  ideas.  .It  is  not  so  much  the  ])ossessing  an 
idea  ;  it  is  tin*  being  /k>n.vc.s\s7v/  htj  an  idcffy  and  that  idea  one  of  the 
great  world  forces  and  lipdits.  It  is  devotion  to  the  service  of 
human  sniils  ;  to  roiisi*  and  animate  human  lu'arts  ;  to  increase 
the  numlM'r  of*  true  Ix'Hi'vers ;  and  to  ]mt  to  flight  the  rahhle  rout, 
the  payuim  host  of  darkiu'ss  and  of  falsehood,  this  is  the  conse- 
crat(‘d  work — to  obtain  some  true  knowledge  of  the  Avorld,  the 
universe,  Hod  and  man.  In  truth,  we  fear  tliere  are  those  in  this 
lest  who  sonu'tinu's  will  not  very  closelv  hear  looking  at — 
edit(M\s,  scribblers,  tale  writi'rs,  song  writers,  tictionists ;  iuit  the 
'eni'rahli*  majesty  of  law  is  sustained  by  a  staff  in  wdioso  ranks 
vc  notii’e  SOUK'  very  <pu'stionahle  men,  and  the  ministrv  of  Divine 
1  ruth  sonu'tiim  s  (h'volves  on  men  whom  w'e  can  hv  no  means 
udmiri'.  J>ut  in  the  main  w'e  do  recognize  a  companv  of  men 
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l)iit  it  is  ii  Nineveh;  a  Ihahyhm;  an  nr  a  \ucutan  ;  after  all 

it  is  an  anthill  in  its  curious  contrivances  ;  a  hiuiver  shut ;  a  hoe  s 
cell.  Priists  of  letters, ininistiu-stif  ideas,  imagination,  and  religion— 
these  raise  a  nation  ;  this  is  the  ])rophetic  fire ;  this  is  the  true  e\  er- 
hurning  vesttd  tiauie.  A\  itliout  it,  a  nation  is  a  crypt.  Let  us 
guard  sacredly  the  rights  of  letters. 

We  set  heft»re  ourselves  the  task  of  elucidating  the  character  of 
the  writings  of  the  man  wo  believe  to  be  one  of  the  gnniti'st 
of  these  priests  ill  this  country  or  in. our  age.  George  Stephen- 
.son  was  not  more  surely  one  of  the  grc'atest  material,  than 
'riioiiias  Garlyle  is  om*  of  the  greatest  moral,  forces  in  tlu‘ 
Jhigland  of  our  times.  NO  name  has  provoked  so  much 
snci*ring,  laui^liter,  scorn ;  hut  no  name  has  provoked  so 
mill'll  dissertation,  argument,  and  criticism.  We  believe  that 
all  persons  who  know  this  great  man,  this  Titan,  feel  for  him, 
even  when  dissenting  most  from  his  ])remises  and  conclu- 
sion<,  alfectioiiale  aw(‘.  Lven  in  those  who  most  decidedly  ohji'ct 
to  the  teachiii'jr,  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  one  who  is  made 
venerable  by  what  he  has  seen,  and  saiavd  by  what  he  has  suf- 
feivi  1.  lie  is  no  iiK're  literary  man ;  he  has  inilueiiced  the  puljiit, 
the  newspaper,  the  ])latforni,  the  jiress.  The  words  of  this  strangi' 
Scandinavian,  his  scaldic  letters,  have  flamed  through  all  students’ 
hearts.  Almost  ail  our  greatest  writers  admit  their  indebtedness  to 
him.  He  is  the  highest  ('mhodiment  of  literary  power  we  have 
in  this  country.  Il(‘  has  within  him  the  strength  of  a  centurv  of 
writers  ;  it  would  he  dillicult  to  say  what  he  does  not  know  ;  he 
has  marshalled  around  him  thi'  scholarshijis  and  the  (piestionings 
of  all  ages.  From  his  small  and  unpretensivi^  house  in  Clievnv 
liow,  (dielsea,  he  has  shaken  the  thought  of  Lngland  and 
-\iiierica,  and  stirred  in  all  readers  the  dee|)Cst  foundations  of 
iiiind.  For  a  competent  soul  to  read  his  works  for  the  first  time, 
IS  to  awake  to  a  new  existence ;  it  is  like  first  love ;  Venus  cross¬ 
ing  the  disc  of  the  "un — warm,  delicious,  insjiiring,  anxious. 

I>iit  what  is  the  (  hrislian  U'^jiect  of  these  wonderful  writiiiixsi^ 
Are  they  conservative  of  any  great  truths!''  Are  they  indulgent 
to  any  great  errors,*^  If  they  are  dangerous,  where  lurks  the 
danger:"  .y  they  are  nm|uestionahle  in  ])ower,  what  is  the 
character  of  that  jiower  W  hat  does  he  inspire  us  to  do  I''  What 
does  he  invoke  us  to  leave  undone*:'  It  is  true  that  all  literatures, 
tdl  iigi*  tendencies,  all  heroisms  and  ])hilosophK‘'^,  are  to  be  tried 
111  lht‘  long  lun  h\  their  rtdation  to  Ghristiaiiity.  Christianity  is 
the  tine  i‘onM'r\ati\e  power  of  literature;  it  is  the  leaven  of  life. 
In  all  hooks,  es|)i‘cially  ethical,  where  if  is  not,  the  mass  turns  to 
pulieluction  and  decay.  Are  these  books  Christian,  or  are  thev 
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not  I*'  AV(‘  uulicsitatiiigly  /^o/r  declare  our  conviction  that  on  the 
wlioh'  tliey  are.  Still  we  know  Imw  serious  are  the  charges  ])ro- 
lerred  against  them.  Jhit  let  us  not  he  parlial,  let  us  in(|uire.  Very 
dislinclly,  indeed,  has  ^Ir.  Carlyle  liimselt*  said  that  Christianity 
is  iudestructil»le ;  to  be  an  everlasting  fact  for  all  ages,  lie  has 
said,  ‘  the  Christian  Religion,  under  every  theory  of  it,  is  the 
crowning  glory ;  the  life  and  soul  of  our  own  moral  culture.^  lie 
repudiates  with  scorn  the  likeness  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  the 
Creek  riiilosophy,  or  to  any  other  philosoj)hy,  ‘  being,’  says  he,  ‘  of 
a  totally  dilferent  nature.’  ‘  IR',’  says  Carlyle,  ‘  who  compar(‘s  the 
Christian  Reliuion  with  such  standards,  may  lament  tlcat,  bi'vond 
the  mere  h‘tier,  the  purport  of  this  Divine  Humility  has  never 
been  discloscul  to  him,  that  the  loftiest  feeling  hitherto  vouchsafed 
to  mankind  is  as  vet  hiddiai  from  his  eves.’ 


AVe  do  not  know  what  Air.  Rayiu'  means  by  ^  ( .^irlyle's  asking 
us  to  obliterate*  all  tin*  stars  of  the  Christian  heaven  by  a  word 
fn)m  his  lip.'  Mr.  Ikiyiu*,  indei'd,  ti'lls  us  that  ‘  never  sceptic 
saw  so  far  into  the  nu'aiiing  of  Christianity,’ — ‘  that  never,  in 
whi>j)ered  insinuation  oi*  siih‘long  sneer,  has  he  done  the  slightest 
iiTi'verence  to  tin*  Divine  One  whom  Christians  worship.’  Wo 
must  venture  to  ri'inind  Air.  Ray  no  that  Carlyle’s  ipiarrel  has 
never  been  with  (.'hristianity  in  any  form,  but  with  the  vulgar 
orthodox  se  nsationalism  which  has  usur])ed  its  throne,  and  dares 
te)  assume  its  naiiii*.  Aior  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  those  who 
are  most  bitter  against  him,  measure  out  the  evidences  of  their 
faith  by  the  pound,  count  them  out  by  number,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
tin*  idea  of  tlu‘ir  l)eing  among  ‘  the  things  not  seen.’ 

Again,  we*-  say,  let  us  not  be  partial,  but  inquire.  And  bt'fon*  all, 
remember  that  his  work  has  been  reaction.  J reaction  especially 
against  the  (uilhinnuinc  tendencies  of  the  last  age.  Jlis  work 
has  bei'n  reaction  against  I'olhdrisniy  and  Fncf/c/njHrdi.sjUy  and 
liOH-sxcatd.sitt.  Look  back  a  little  to  the  last  ages,  and  even  to 
the  present,  in  circles  and  tields  where  the  thought  has  not  been 
('ducaled,  and  where  moral  culture  has  not  been  permitted  to 
d(*veloj>  a  dilferent  state  of  inner  life.  The  transj>arent  ubiijui- 
lousness  oi  the  French  school  did  umpiestionably  ])roduce  a 
di>j)osition  to  ignore  the  wondi'iful,  and  even  the  adorable.  Our 
forefathers  belic'ved  everywhere  the  regions  of  nature  to  be  haunted 
by  spiritual  existences.  W  e,  on  the  contrary,  wore  taught  to 
believe  in  a  world  and  a  universe  carried  on  by  niacbinerv.  8'h(5 
French  school  of  jdiilosophy  ‘  changed  the  inlinite,  cri'alive  nuisiij 
ol  the  universe,  into  the  monotonous  clatter  of  a  boundless  null, 
which,  turned  by  the  stream  oi  chani*t*,  and  swimming  thereon, 
was  a  null  ol  itself,  without  architect  or  miller;  jiroperly  a 
geiiiunc  sell-grinding  milk’  You  may  call  this  theory  of  the 
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Ettu  "  frevoivnol  tUo  ass.rti..u  of  self,  the  proud  and  hu-pant 
kiMwition,  cvid.-allv  to  sneer  at  every  lueompreliensdde 

versi.in  of  authority  in  fannhes  and  ni  kin^ydonis.  / 
the  result  of  (luUomoim;  we  are  the  suhjeets  of  it  oui.>l1us, 
unfortunatelv  the  system  of  l-ovke.  as  a  philosophy,  prei-ared  our 
milids  f.u-  it.’  The’writiu-s  of  t'arlvle  are  a  reaction  against  that 
and  a-ainst  the  worst  fain  of  rationalism.  Strange  things  aie 
said  of  t'arlvle.  At  oiu-  tahh',  an  eniinent  author  nientions  that 
his  name  trmispiivd,  whereupon  some  sprightly  intelhgenee  said, 

‘  ( ill,  ah  !  ves  :  von  mean  the  chartist.’  (,'hartisl,  indeed  .  '>  e  wi  u 
oursi'lves  ’at  siipiier  the  other  evening,  when  the  conyersatioii 
turned  iiiioii  his  writings,  and  this  charge  wa.s  )ueierred  against 
him,  that  he  was  a  chartist  1  Truly,  he  has  written  a  hook  calksl 
‘  (’haitism,’  and  few  hooks  in  our  language  have  a  more  despotic 
tone  and  conservative  intlucnce.  Small  faith  has  he  in  governineiit 
hv  the  -reatest  multitude  of  heads;  or  in  vote  hy  cownnlice,or  even 
vhte  hv  hallot.  At  any  rate,  a  strong  conservative  is  he,  and  cer- 
tainly  not  iiK'liiU'd  to  aid  the  battlo-orios  ot  doiuooracy,  altlioua,li 
much  in(diiu‘d  to  ^uldo  its  stivaiii.  So,  idso,  have  we  both  seen 
and  iieard  him  desenhed  as  ;m  apoloiijist  lor  the  breiich  sce])tu‘al 
sflmt.h  ll(‘  has  written  on  Voltaire;  he  lias  written  on  DiiliTot, 
tin'  lather  ot‘  the  ei'lehrated  French  Kncyclopiedists  ;  and  he  lias 
written  to  warn,  to  analysi',  and  to  condemn,  iiut  we  must  not 
wasti' our  ri'ach'r.N’ tlnu'  with  n'l'uliicj;  the  lollies  ot*  dunces.  A 
Koml^h  jirii'st  wrote  a  hook  to  jirove  that  3lahumet  Nvas  not  a 
Komish  cardinal  ;  we  will  not  imitate  such  wi-^dom. 

It  niu^t  veeni  anindni;-  that  we  maintain  Carlyle’s  lieallldul 
activity  apiinst  tin'  jiri'vah'ut  iniidelity  ol  the  age.  It  is  against 
that  Freiich  mind  that  his  writings  mo.st  immediately  tell ;  of 
that  vih'  school  whose  princijiles  demanded  ‘  An  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  tohave  “y/o/”  takenoiit  of  all  thet’ommandmentsand  clajiped 
on  to  the  Cnvd.’  It  is  true  he  has,  wherever  he  can,  a  word  ot 
ext'ulpatit)!!  to  utter  even  for  the  errors  of  thosC'  wlio  liave  followed 
the  priesthood  of  letters,  and  far  he  it  from  us  to  say  tliat  we  can 
go  with  him  in  all  his  admirations  and  heroisms.  ^^A'  shall 
tak('  oc(‘a<ion  to  remark  upon  some  of  his  dangerous  peculiarities 
in  this  diri'ctioii.  Ills  jiowm*  of  inccm.'^ing  and  emhalming  a 
nn'inory  at  all  grateful  to  him,  is  more  marvellous  than  that  ])0S- 
sessed  hy  any  other  Jhiglish  writer.  AVe  lake  grave  exception  to 
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inmiyof  liis  oulogios ;  Liit  we  do  see  also  with  what  scorn  and  pityinj^ 
indignation  he  reacts  against  men  who  liave  been,  in  their  age,  the 
masters  of  diseased  opinion  and  thought.  Compare  his  estimate  of 
\h)ltaire,  of  Scott,  and  of  Ficlite,  and  how  true  it  is,  and  how  it 
realises  his  own  position.  AVe  love  to  see  a  man  faithful  to  his 
idea;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  he  is  so,  is  he  a  priest  of  letters. 
A  ])riest  of  letters,  we  do  not  sec  that  we  can  regard  Voltaire  as 
being,  in  any  sense  whatever.  No  !  an  harle([uin  of  letters  is  he ; 
if  a  priest,  then  a  priest  in  denying  and  in  sneering.  To  that  man 
the  universe  ju’csented  no  ])ivine  ideas;  he  had  an  infinite  capa¬ 
city  for  /od)elieving,  and  for  snarling  ;  (pialities  which  have  never 
commended  themselves  to  our  mind  as  worthy  of  homage,  either 
in  him  or  any  other  mortal;  qualities,  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  possessed  by  any  man  relate  him  to  the  devil,  the  father 
of  all  unhelief  and  of  all  sneers.  It  is  against  the  creedless, 
artittie,  ilippant  sensualism  of  the  Frenchman  that  all  (Carlyle’s 
writings  aim.  J  lis  view  of  Voltaire,  however,  and  of  his  iniluence, 
is  most  sound  and  wise,  lie  overwhelms,  indeed,  the  whole  of 


thos(‘  miserable  books  with  scorn,  yet  he  will  sec  the  genius,  the 
adroitness  of  them,  and  in  them.  That  Abdtaire  ‘gave  the  death- 
stab  to  su))erstition,  he  thinks  most  true;’  but  that  with  su])er- 
stition  religion  is  passing  away,  he  thinks  ‘  a  most  groundless 
f(‘ar.’  The  burning  of  a  little  straw  may  hide  the  stars,  but  the 
stars  are  tbere,  and  they  will  reap])ear.  AVe  sympathize  with 
him  wluai  he  says  ‘  it  is  unworthy  in  a  religious  man  to  view  an 
irr(‘ligious  one  with  alarm,  or  aversion,  or  any  other  feeling  than 
rc'gret,  or  hope,  and  brotherlv  commiseration.  If  he  seek  truth, 
he  is  our  brotber,  and  to  be  jiitied  ;  if  he  does  not  seek  truth,  ho 
is  still  our  brotber,  and  to  be  ])itied  still  more.  Tbere  is  a  story 
of  an  old  clown  wbo  killed  bis  ass  because  tbc  ass  drank  uj)  tbc 
moon  ;  and  tbe  old  clown  tbougbt  tbc  world  could  not  spare  tbc 
luminary,  so  be  killed  bis  ass.  Tbc  clown  was  well  intentioned, 
but  unwise  ;  b‘t  us  not  imitate  bim.  Alen  wbo  oxtinguisb  reli¬ 
gion  cannot  drink  tb(‘  moon — only  tbe  r(‘tlection  of  tbe  moon  in 
tbeirown  ])ail  of  water.’  Sir  AVnlter  Scott  bad  great  ])ow(TS,  as 
our  autbor  bas  said;  tbe  one  thing  wbicb  strikes  us  in  bim  is 
bealtb,  vigour,  teianing  fecundity,  flowing  fortb  from  a  soul  iind 
body  remarkable  for  bealtb  ;  yet,  we  lu'lievi*,  few  would  call  tbat 
life  ])re-einin(‘ntly  gr(‘jit — it  was  not  a  ])riestbood  of  b'tters ; 
tber(‘  is  souu'tbing  ])itiable  to  onr  tbouglit  in  bis  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  to  found  a  fortum'  .and  a  family.  On  tbe  contrary, 
Fiebt(‘  arn'sts  us  ;  grand,  tall,  hauler,  stately  ;  tbe  vast,  wide 
tbougbt  ;  tb('  ])rofound  interrogation  of  (lee])est  (pK'stions  to  tbe 
beart  oi  natuia* ;  a  life  for  tbougbt,  and  tbougbt  alone  ;  a  lib*  for 
knowledge',  not  for  fame,  or  for  laurel,  or  for  luxury,  or  even 
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mid  such,  oil  the  wliulo,  seems  to  us  to  he  the  life  ol  Thomas 
Carlyle ;  u  life  not  to  he  measurt'd  so  much  by  the  quantity  of 
things  done,  thougli  that  is  considerable,  but  by  their  quality  ;  a 
life  to  >vhoin  it  is  of  more  import  to  tend  one  seed  than  to  make 
millions  of  wax  or  ]Kq)er  flowers. 

Thi;  one  great  crime  (airlyle  has  committed  in  literature  is  this 
— lit'  lias  carried  the  genius  of  (jlerinany  and  its  literature,  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  upon  his  single  back,  and  set  it  down  in 
this  country.  Some  even  think  that  this  German  genius,  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  has  strangled  his  own  natural  life.  In 
doing  this  he  luis  wrought  a  work  of  wonder  ;  he  has  not  confined 
himst'lf to  the  translating  any  author;  he  has  translated,  but  he 
has  traiisfusi  il,  and  in  such  a  s])irit  of  free  and  imperial  genius, 
that  will'll  you  take  down  his  works  you  may  say,  ‘  There — that 
is  (u  rntanij  !  ^ 

lUit  whence,  we  may  ask,  this  hostility  to  German  literature  ? 
Tt  is  a  literature  to  us  the  most  rich  and  noble  we  haye  eyer 
received  from  any  land.  It  is  the  parent  and  the  fosterer  of  all 
the  wealth  ot  our  own  language ;  and  thosi'  who  arc  the  most 
uugrateiul  to  it  are  yi't  coustaiitly  beneath  the  intluence  of  obli¬ 
gations  derived  Irom  it.  The  Geiauan  literature  which  is  sjioken 
ol  as  tb('  very  l(»uutalu  of  si'i'ptiei>m,  is  idso  the  very  fountain  of 
lailh— It  is  the  language  of  liUtlu'r!  Ages  even  before  Jmtlu'i*, 
in  this  laiiguagi'  M'as  pt‘nui‘d  tin?  noble  ])oem  which  takes  a  ])]ai‘e 
with  tlu*  Iliad — tlu^  ‘Nibelungi'ii  lilc’d.^  It  is  the  lauguagi' <»f 
the  ‘  I  leldeubiieh  ;  wliat  wi'altli  of  Muro[)ean  genius  lies  in  ib 
U  e  talk  of  the  iiiHdi‘1  literature  of  Germany;  what  right  liavo 
we  to  talk  so,  when  we  would  not  wish  to  be  measured  by  the 
eharactt'r  ol  our  own  t  Germany  has  produced  no  writers  so 
ilangerous  as  llumi',  or  so  scurrilous  as  I’ayne,  or  so  llceiifious 
as  Iwi'yuolds,  or  so  ilespotic  as  Hobbes.  IShould  we  feel  that 
justice  had  bei'ii  done  to  us  if  we  were  measured  by  the  heart¬ 
less  and  elegant  dilettantism  of  Shaftesbury,  by  the  ribaldry 
ol  (  hiibb  or  lom  llrowii,  or  the  llli)i)ant  wit  of  Gibbon;  by 
the  atlu'istic  iKUideets  of  lUickle,  or  liaden  Powell,  or  the 
M  leiititu'  \ agarics  ol  the  authors  of  the  siinlatic  school  of 
literature  r  I  he  scepticism  ^\  llIch  we  meet  in  Germany  is  of  a 
June  \\ith  that  which  has  given  to  the  system  of  I  Berkeley  its 
wondrous  fame ;  it  has  upon  it  everywhere  the  stamp  of  the 

1  highest  literature  we  find  only  the 

unbohel  iii  talsehoods  that  it  may  believe  in  truth.  AVe  believe 
there  is  no  misehiel  in  the  writings  of  Hegel,  or  Yon  Pohlen,  or 
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I'aulus,  or  Strauss,  equal  to  the  fiippaiicies  of  llayle,  or  to  countless 
authors  of  the  fh’eiieli  school;  hut,  indeed,  the  blackest  uijjjhtshado 
of  scepticism  to  the  world  is  ]Iume;  he  kills  belief  iii  its  spring. 
^Vs  has  l»eeu  remarked,  liis  is  a  crusade  not  against  a  belief,  but 
against  the  belief  in  aiiv  belief. 

And  tliat  Germany — is  it  not  a  fascinating  region?  Can  wo 
liave  the  heart  to  speak  ungratefully  of  the  kingdoms  in  which 
the  greatest  battles  of  Europe,  of  the  world,  of  all  ages,  have  been 
iought ;  the  lands  of  the  lUiine  and  tlie  lUione ;  the  lands  of 
ieudalism  and  chivalry ;  the  lands  from  whence  came  the  seeds 
(d*  the  noblest  revolutions  in  Kunq)e — our  fatherland ;  the  lands 
of  the  Press,  of  the  lieformation  ;  the  lands  of  Schiller  and  Ivichter, 
and  a  thousand  illustrious  names?  And  its  literature  rises  like 
a  sublinns  unfinished  Cologne  cathedral  ;  growing  through  geiiera- 
ti(His  infinite  without  a  ])lan  ;  like  a  brooding,  shadowy  myth  ; 
its  arcliitect  and  its  ])lan  lost  in  oblivion !  Vet,  we  would  be 
ratlu'r  content  to  receive  any  insjnration  from  its  mysterious,  and 
shapi'less,  and  infinite  images,  than  from  the  cold  proprieties  of 
I  lorai*t‘,  the  elegant  circumlocutions  of  (hcero,  or  the  flowing  stream 
of  Virgil,  or  even  the  strength  of  Tacitus. 

Th(^  mind,  apparently,  which  has  exercised  most  influence 
ovt'r  Carlyle,  is  Goethe’s.  Singular,  for  there  are  few  points  of 
lik(‘ness  between  them;  in  mind,  and  character,  and  writings, 
they  are  altog('ther  /o/like.  Concerning  Goethe,  we  do  not  desire 
to  sav  much;  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  his 
day,  we  do  not  doubt;  but  it  is  a  bad  eminence;  and  we  can 
expre  )ss  no  other  opinion  than  that  it  is  won  by  the  possession  of  a 
more  iron  will,  and  a  colder  heart,  than  was  ever  vouclisafed  before 
to  the  lot  of  mortal,  in  company  with  a  genius  so  signally  f(T- 
lil(',  an  eye  so  gifted,  and  a  tongue  so  ebxiuent.  (kdm !  we  are  told ; 
and  we  can  readily  believe  that  it  is  that  very  calm  which  awes 
the  1  leart  of  our  fervent  and  passionate  Carlyle;  a  spirit  that 
j)reserves  itself,  albeit  not  in  a  godlike  repose  ;  and  repose  is  much, 
but  not  all ;  it  is  not  the  of  emotion  that  exalts  the  martyr 

above  the  stoic  or  the  stone. 

The  great  Goethe  ! — even  so  ;  we  do  not  doubt  his  greatness  for 
a  moment ;  while  we  confess  ‘  we  had  rather  be  a  pagan  suckled  in  a 
creed  outworn,’  than  make  that  greatness  ours.  VVe  confess  that 
Carlyle’s  admiration  for  Goethe  somewhat  interferes  with  our 
admiration  for  him.  We  can  account  for  his  admiration;  wo  can 
even  for  a  moment  sympathize  with  it ;  for  we  do  regard  (ioethe  as 
the  highest  embodiment  in  a  human  form  of  the  evil  [)rinciple  the 
world  lias  known.  Jle  was  a  teriiblo  being ;  his  works  seem  to 
us  the  true  liell-broth  of  literature ;  his  ‘  Elective  Affinities^ 
has  been  described,  and  well  described,  us  the  physiology  uud 
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pscliycliolop^’  of  ^  tins,  mid  otlior  ot  liis  works,  lin.\c  tins  p^iCtit 
(•rime  burnt  in  on  them,  tlnit  they  deprave  the  instincts  at  their 
v(*rv  sprinp^.  he  reader  must  permit  us  to  ^i\  c  oui  o\\ii  dchnitioii 
of  him  as  the  wisest  old  liiol  the  world  has  known,  line,  he  ^^as  as 
wise  as  a  serpent ;  but  ho  was  cursed  with  a  loveless,  lainpless, 
lustful  heart,  incapable  of  heroism,  or  sympathy  with  it.  But  ho 
saw  all  things,  and  saw  all  things  by  tboir  own  light.  Never  in 
any  man  was  fulHlled  more  actually  the  grand  condition  and  doom 
of  the  fall, — ‘  ye  shall  bo  as  gt)ds  I  ’  AVhy  then,  it  will  be  said,  do 
vou  pitch  your  admiration  so  higli  for  Carlyle,  if  he  so  admiringly 
lingers  round  the  works  of  Goethe  ?  It  is  a  fair  question.  But 
we  will  not  confound  the  disciple  with  the  master.  The  paganism 
of  Plato  was  certainly  as  deeply  marked  as  the  paganism  ot 
Goethe;  but  we  will  not  involve  all  who  have  derived  light  from 
that  arch,  and  most  subtle,  and  most  majestic  intelligence,  and  who 
are  fathers  in  the  Church,  and  masters  of  sacrc'd  erudition,  with 
the  paganisms  and  sensualisms  of  Plato,  ^loreover,  our  admira¬ 
tion  for  Carlyle  is  almost  in  proportion  to  his  possession  of  quali¬ 
ties  the  o])posite  of  those  possessed  by  his  master  Goethe.  Carlyle 
Is  in  earnest — Goethe  was  eminently  the  arch-priest  and  apostle  of 
the  inditference  of  our  age.  Carlyle  is  objective,  and  he  brings  his 
words  to  bear  eminently  on  the  business  of  life,  and  the  fears,  and 
hopes,  and  sins  of  society.  Goethe  was  avast  subjective  spider, 
sitting  in  his  chamber  at  Wiemar,  spinning  his  sophisms  and 
falsehoods,  and  acutenesses,  from  las  own  nature — careless  of  all 
beside  his  web,  careless  of  the  fly  to  be  caught,  or  not  to  bo 
caught,  in  the  meshes  of  it,  careless  of  his  nation’s  bleeding 
wounds  and  sorrows ;  a  mere  cold-blooded  aristocrat.  Carlyle  is 
intensely  interested  in  man  as  man — the  sorrows  of  man,  the 
being  ot  man,  the  woes,  the  wails  of  man ;  he  has  a  nature  of 
nassionate  tenderness ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  life  that  lives,  but 
be  could  say,  liow  awful  this  is  to  me  !  Goethe  i^  exceedingly  inte- 
resti'd  in^  men  and  women  as  pieces  of  machinery,  and  wonderful 
combinations  of  art.  11  a  woman  loves  him,  admires  him,  worships 
hiin,  he  would  encourage  the  passion,  that  he  may  watch  the 
curiosity  of  it,  and  when  the  curiosity  is  over,  Hing  the  broken 
110  matter  where — into  a  suicide’s  grave.  The  most 
iiuinea.surable  human  joy  or  woe  would,  we  believe,  only  elicit 
a^  Bear^  me,  this  is  very  interesting’ — ‘truly  extraordinarv !’ 
iatlyle  is  a  prophet ;  Ids  words  are  as  broken,  and  wild,  and 
^e  lement  as  the  lightnings  which  might  have  shivered  the  harp  of 
Isaiah  ;  and  when  men  say,  where  is  Ids  plan  ? — what  his  method, 
his  system  ‘-—We  say,  what  and  where  is  the  plan  of  any  prophet  ? 

•n  ^^torms  out  its  grief,  its  wonder,  and  its  dismav,  in  a 
^^la  discord,  and  the  mystery  of  time  and  the  age  sits  on  him  like 
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‘  tliolmrdon  of  tlic AV ordof  tlio  Lord.’  Goethew^f^  ii  seer — most  true, 
lie  was  a  seer — but  the  wondrous  gift  of  second  sight  awoke  within 
him  no  j)itv.  AFen  ])raise  the  trans])icuousness  of  his  style  ;  hut 
Ave  inav  notice,  that  almost  always  what  is  called  a  pure,  and  trans¬ 
lucent  style  is  the  associate  of  a  cold  heart.  Hence  the  style  of 
Hume — ^tlie  style,  we  must  say,  of  Southey.  Tt  is  much  easier  to 
c‘X])ress  ourselves  clearly  Avlien  Ave  feel  coldly.  Spiders,  and  ])risons, 
and  tloAvers,  and  Ioati’s,  and  imprisoned  patriots,  and  villainous 
kings,  and  the  ])ast  and  the  future,  and  Avoman’s  heart,  and  man’s, 
and  nature's,  Avere  all  clear  to  the  measure  of  his  seeing,  to  the  eye 
of  Goethe — his  capacity  of  ])assion  expended  itself  in  ‘The 
SorroAvs  of  AVerter’ — hesuAV  the  dee])  of  the  heart  Avithont  diving, 
hut  his  tra.nslucent  Aiephisto])hilean  style  is  only  like  the  tropical 
seas  revi'aling  to  us  heneath  their  calm  and  clarity,  the  dee])  sea 
monsters,  the  crocodile  and  the  sea-snake.  Finally,  as  Ave  liaA'e 
already  gathen'd,  conception  of  the  Divine  in  the  universe 

is  limited  hy  tlu'  mere  necessities  and  conditions  of  things  ;  ho 
beholds  only  in  (Jod,  fate  ;  and  his  religion  is  hut  suhinission,  and 
his  sorroAv,  des])air.  J>ut  Car////r  not  only  perceives  a  Divine  force 
in  the  universe,  hut  a  Divine  Avill,  and  a  benevolent  and  loving 
Avill ;  he  does  ])ay  homage  to  Christ,  and  to  Clirislianity — he  does 
not  ])atronize  Christianity  ;  to  him  it  is  a  J)ivine  Avord,  the  DiA'inest 
that  ever  has  been  uttered,  and,  as  he  has  most  distinctly  stated, 
th('  imperisliahle  Avord  and  Avill  of  the  Supreme.  Gorthcy  there¬ 
fore,  as  all  such  men  do,  ])assed  his  time  in  the  round  of  elegant 
luxuries  ;  he  Avas  the  child  of  a  ])ahu;(' — true,  of  a  German 
])ala(‘e  ;  still,  a  luxurious  Sybarite,  consistent  CA’ery  Avay  Avith  his 
])hiloso])hv.  d'ohim,  a])])arently,  all  the  Avoe  in  the  Avwld  AAms  not; 
— 0)11  /  not  roinjorfaldr  f — Avhy  do  you  annoy  me  hy  talking  to  mo 
of  sorroAvr'  Ahui  s])eak  to  him  of  the  Avorld’s  struggles — of  life,  of 
grief,  of  pain.  He  giA’os  you  his  reply ;  the  Avords  are  his  OAvn  : — 


‘  All  this  is  neither  niy  coat  nor  my  cake, 

Why  A'cx  myself  Avith  other  men’s  charges  ? 

The  fishes  swim  at  ease  in  the  lake, 

And  take  no  thought  of  the  barges.’ 

‘  Tic  on  the  foolish  excuse  !  Was  the  rice  sou])  burned  ?  Was  the  wine  not 
( lood  and  strong  i  Were  the  peas  not  young  and  fresh  ;  and,  like  sugar, 
^weet  the  carrots  ?  The  goose  and  the  herring,  in  what  could  you  blame 
them  f 

lletter  lamb  could  you  find,  and  Avith  bright  bii'd-pe])per  besprinkled? 
Surely  the  salad  was  good  ;  the  vinegar,  Avas  it  not  ])ungent  ? 

Sweet  as  balsam  tlie  oil,  and  sAveet  the  cherries  ;  the  butter 
S\yei*ter  than  kernels  ?  And  say,  ()  As*ere  not  the  radishes  tender  ? 

A\  hat !  and  the  nurturing  breail,  so  Avhite  and  so  light !  It  is  shameful, 
God’s  good  gifts  to  reject,  and  to  call  the  rejection  good  breeding.’ 
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Uorc,  in  short,  is  tlio  faith  of  Gootho,  and  this  is  all  ho  hoholds 

in  lifo  and  time.  ^  ^  ip  i  • 

(\irlylo,  on  tlio  (“ontrarv,  practices  the  heroic  lessons  of  self-denial 

and  self-r(Tiaii(*i‘ ;  ho  will  not  ]>ut  his  genius  out  to  market,  or 
liarlocpiinade  tiirouijh  the  world  in  a  court  dress;  to  him  we  see 
that  it  is  a  ])ro]'l('m  most  stran^u'  and  mysterious  that  a  man 
knowiii’;  all  that  Goethe  knows  can  yet  he  contented  in  the  round 
of  luxurious  and  comfortable  appointnu'iits ;  and  so  he  tlouts  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  happini'ss  as  the  end  and  aim  ot  life  ;  he  will  feid 
for  the  world,  hut  with  ‘a  meltin;^  lieart,  not  previously  borrowed 
from  the  circulatim;  library;’  he  does  not  call  that  a  well- 
j^overned  state,  wliere,  because  the  wolf  eats  the  lamb,  the  kite 
tla'  (lov(',  and  the  fox  the  cock,  therefore  all  things  are  said  to  he 
in  order.  This  artless  constitution,  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  very 
ideal  of  <ioetli(‘.  Ihit  while  lie  can  feel,  he  does  yet  regard  misery 
as  tla'  very  essiaitial  condition  of  our  being.  The  whole  world  to 
him  is  indeed  a  grave,  dark  dispensation  of  sorrow,  not  even  cheered 
by  lieaven’s  stars.  You  remember  his  exclamation — ‘  There  an^ 
tears  duo  to  king<,  and  sill  nuai  ;  it  is  deep  misery — nin  and  misery.’ 

We  believe  it  is  usual  to  sjH'ak  of  (\irlyle  as  a  man  without 
liopt‘ ;  still  we  do  not  wonder  that  Goethe  exercised  more  fascina¬ 
tion  oV(‘r  his  nature  than  Scott.  !Mr.  Ihiyne  sneers  at  this  featuii'. 
of  his  lltcniry  cliaracter ;  but  surely  the  boundless  insight  and 
knowl(Mlg(*  of  (n»ethe,  and  Scott’s  entire  unrelatedness  to  his  age, 
may  account  for  all. 

’Fhe  writings  of  Carlyle  we  will  call  Ilahylonic  bricks, — the 
id('as  and  the  words  are  iiuge  and  sliapeless,  and  cyclopean  ;  in- 
det'd,  we  may  call  his  books  the  ( Vclopean  order  of  Interary 
Archili'cture.  hat  else  could  he  do  but  this?  Genuine  produc¬ 
tions  these*  o|  this  wild  age, — this  age  in  which  the  feats  of  science 
rival  tin*  great  aut(‘diluvian  ages  of  nature,  and  in  v'hich  man,  by 
i«»llowiug  uatiin*  and  imitating  nature,  has  subdued  nature.  A 
lit(‘raturi*  in  ancient  Ihihylou  was  a  thing  impossible ;  so  of 
anoieut  Kgyjd,  wlu*re  they  ]uibllshed  their  periodical  literature 
on  Mummy  Papyri,  and  on  Sarcophagi  and  Possetta  stones.  We 
nevt'r,  until  the  age  in  which  we  live*,  emulated  the  ancient 
vagaries  and  grotesipie  magnificenc(\s  of  the  world’s  patriarchal 
times.  I  rue,  in  those  old  days  tin*  Ti*niple  sprang  u])  on  the  lofty 
lock,  and  tlio  mighty  hull  struggled  at  Ainevah  from  the  stoiu*. 
luit  it  any  man  (‘ontemjdates  this  age  keenly  and  intently,  with  the 
ceitaint\  that  while  the  human  mind  has  made  the  age,  the  age  not 
lo>s  (citaiuK  acts  on  the  mind,  M’hat  must  he  Ins  impressions  ?  As 
ha>  lieoii  said,  the  nation,  the  world,  is  shod  with  iron.  Have  not 
lumaii  ucliie\enieiits  touched  the  cmpiio  of  miracle — miracles 
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ItoliolJ  iiowlioro  so  ninuziiiirly  as  in  tlio  truly  Avoiulerful  agglomera¬ 
tions  of  a  great  eity.  (’arlyli  ’s  writings  are  to  ns  the  litoraturo 
of  an  age  of  great  cities, — an  age  of  great  cities  wluav,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  stupendous  shapes  of  science,  Titanic*  speculations 
Hit  t(>  and  fro  like  vast  ghosts,  worthy  of  the  vast  regions  they 
])o])nlate  and  overcrowd.  Ch’,  as  in  Etruria,  you  tind  the  cvclopeau 
temple  and  tomb,  while  forms  of  wonderful  life,  three  thousand 
vears  old,  startle  you  hy  the  pathos  and  tenderness  of  nature  in  the 
marvellously  ])reserved  pictures  of  those  times;  so  in  the  huge 
hooks  of  our  author,  sliaj)es  of  beauty  start  up,  like  Olympia 
bewitching  the  knights  in  the  wildi'rness. 

In  ail  ago  of  anti-macassars,  if  we  may  say  this  inofteusively, 
we  are  surely  not  astonislu'd  that  Carlyle  should  he  unjiopular. 
A\dien  we  liave  not  only  anti-macassars  in  our  drawing  rooms, 
hnt  wlnai  wi'  have  a  wliole  anti-macassar  style  of  literature, 
just  as  useless,  and  just  as  ingeniously  ridiculous;  we  for  one  do 
not  wonder  that  the  Eearskin  style  of  writing — the  strange 
commingliMiient  of  softness  and  strength — does  not  take.  Still 
every  strong  mind  makes  its  own  language,  for  language  is  the  • 
robe  of  thought.  (Earacters  marked  by  strong  originality  and 
force  havi‘  an  invincible  mannerism  not  always  ])leasant  to  ears 
accustomed  only  to  the  smooth  llowings  of  polished  imitators. 
(Vrtainly,  of  all  men  who  have  innovated  upon  what  are  regarded 
as  the  legitimacies  and  pro])rieties  of  language,  Carlyle  is  the  most 
daring.  With  other  men  it  was  the  hending  of  the  branch  or 
tile  twig,  fre([uently  for  the  ])ur|)ose  of  lending  additional  grace  to 
the  clustering  foliage.  Jhit  gracefulness  and  Carlyle  part('(l 
com])any  years  since,  if  indeed  tliey  over  met.  Jle  breaks  through 
the  established  usages  and  mannerisms  of  comjiosition ;  he  does 
not  bend  language  to  his  will,  he  breaks  it  as  we  break  a  crystal, 
a  jH'trifaction,  or  a  sjiar,  and  ten  thousand  undreamt  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  wondrous  beauty  and  strength  Hash  ujion  the  iistonished 
scns(‘s.  (kirlyle’s  style  may  well  he  comjiared,  not  to  the  polished 
marble,  where  every  vein  is  exhibited  in  smooth  and  exipiisito 
beauty — say  rather  to  the  rough  granite  full  of  sharp  and  salient 
])oints,  brightening  with  many  a  micaceous  fragment,  lie  very 
often  mak(\s  a  dash — a  note  of  inhuTogation — to  subserve  tlio 
])urpose  of  words,  lie  is  not  satisHed  with  mere  language  ;  ho 
makes  his  syllables  lea])  up  into  vivid  lile  hidore  the  eye ;  lan¬ 
guage  writhes,  gesticulates  ;  it  is  frequently  histrionic — grajihic  is 
tar  too  weak  a  word  to  exj)ress  its  power.  Aever  was  there  a  man 
so  determiiK'il,  at  all  liazards,  to  express  his  moaning ;  he  never 
hesitates.  Carlyh'ism  is  the  ajipropriate  name  to  give  to  his 
style.  It  is  iierfectly  individual  and  idiosyncratic;  and  it  is 
compounded  of  ‘  English,  Scotch,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Erench, 
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T(.*cliui('al»  Sian;::,  Aiiiericaii,  TiUiiar,  or  altogether  Siipei’limar 
Transcendental,  and  drawn  from  the  eternal  nowhere.  J  le  us(‘s  it 
with  a  cunrag(‘  which  might  blast  an  aeadem\  of  l(‘Xi(<)gra])h(.i.s 
into  a  haih's  Void  ul  vocahh's.^  \  on  ([uarrel  ^^lth  it.  A\  ell,  hut 
yon  inav  tii^hten  your  styl(‘  till  yon  strangle  yonr  meaning.'  ^  et 
'lIorne,‘in  his  ‘Spirit  of  the  Age,'  has  descrihal  it  as  \i>:annt, 
ghastlv,  grotes([ne,  and  graphic.'  Very  alliterative  this,  hut  not 
untrue. 

And  this  is  everywhere  the  great  ground  of  quarrel  with 
(\irlyle.  JV‘ople  say  thev  cannot  read  him;  and  certainly  this 
language  is  not  to  he  mastered  in  a  day  hy  those  who  have  been 
unaccustomed  to  the  fountains  from  whence  he  has  drawn  his 
inspiration.  It  is  the  language  evidently  of  a  mind  labouring  and 
struggling  beneath  the  idea  conceived  troni  one  language,  and  to 
he  uttc'red  in  another.  Yet  in  almost  every  great  thinker  and 
writer,  has  not  this  innovation  characterized  the  pen  ?  Is  there  a 
name  of  the  tirst  class  of  men  in  our  literature  that  is  not  the 
index  of  innovation  'C  This  is  the  charge  so  haughtily  hurh'd  at 
AN’ordsworth,  and  still  repeated  with  octogenarian  wisdom  and 
sagacity  hy  those  who  are  unahle  to  apprehend  his  glory.  AVas 
not  Shaksjiere  an  innovator  ?  1  las  he  been  forgiven  yet  for  his  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Unities  Y  AVas  not  Voltaire's  ci’iticism  upon  ‘  Hamlet’ 
t'ven  this — That  it  was  the  production  of  a  drunken  savage  ? 
AV  as  not  M  ilton  an  innovator  in  the  structure  of  his  verse,  and  in 
the  management  of  his  epic?  AVas  not  Johnson  an  innovator’? 
and  an  innovator  such  as  we  are  now  hy  no  means  inclined  to 
tolcrati*  ?  Is  not  the  style  of  Thomas  Carlyle  a  reaction  from 
Johnsonian  rotundity  and  lloratian  smoothness?  And  who  does 
not  jK'ivcive  that  no  litiTature  c[ni  he  classical  while  it  is  in  the 
<'ourse  of  comj)osition  ?  AVe  have  no  desire  that  Carlvle  should 
ever  he  regarded  as  classical.  ^The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wihh'riu'ss  ’  can  never  he  classical.  Even  Sir  Thomas  Erown  is 
not,  nor  ever  can  he,  classical.  Thomas  Fuller  is  not  classical, 
nor  Sponsor,  nor  (iuarlos,  nor  George  Herbert.  The  truth  is,  if 
wo  stand  hy  the  mere  (degaucies  of  literature,  we  shall  lose  some  of 
the  noblest  types  of  English  mind.  And,  indeed,  whatever  other 
ages  may  have  thought,  and  whatever  may  he  thought  hy  eminent 
authoiitios  now,  it  is  surely  time  to  declare  there  is  no  reason  whv 
the  models  of  ancient  composition  should  he  eternal.  No  model 
should  he  slavishly  followed  ;  the  living  spirit  should  breathe 
thiough  the  reveri  nt  nplookmg;  the  expression  of  the  Writer’s 
S()ul  cleaily,  forcibly,  should  he  a  far  more  important  matter  with 
him  than  the  appnKximation  to  any  copy  whatever,  however 
laultless  and  pleasing. 

1  uitliei,  has  it  not  been  said,  times  beyond  number,  that  the 
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Iiip:liost]lt(n\atin-C(>ranvag(Mnirn)rs  tlio  ago  itself;  not  merely  in  the 
grapliie  (leseription,  not  merely  in  the  eharaeter  moving  heforo  the 
eye,  hut  in  tlu*  dictum  employed  Carlyle’s  mind  has  wj^'ll  exjiivssed 
ill  the  kind  of  language  (‘injdoyed,  the  general  spirit  of  onr  ag('— 
an  ag('  all  (‘xeitement  and  vari(‘ty,  an  age  almost  nhi([nitons  in  its 
knowledge' — all  strange  things  eoming  forth,  and  demanding  that 
tlu'yshall  henamed — things seientitic  and  shammish — things  pagan, 
and  (’hristian,  and  nondeserijit — things  from  all  kingdoms,  ^md 
Irom  eveiT  eom'oivahle  world.  Carlyle’s  language  iseneyclojia'dical ; 
ami  he  expies>esa  moaning — and,  we  Avill  dare  to  say,  a  meaning 
h'gihle  and  plain  ahont  all  things.  lie  speenlates  far,  indeed,  into 
all  lealnis  never  made  popular  In'tore*.  He  traverses  oe'oans 
])revlonsly  sailt'd  over  only  hy  an  oeeasional  ^ladoe.  Like  a 
Colninhns,  he  (h'sei’ihes  the  lu'adlands,  and  the  soundings,  and  the 
<nill\ing  islands,  and  makes  the  way  elear  for  a  thousand  little 
haiks  to  put  ()nt  upon  the  same  rough  sea.  I  ^et  it  he  granted  that 
he  is  sometimes  wanting  in  perspicuity;  first  let  it ‘he  impiired 
how  tar  this  is  traceahh'  to  ourselves,  or  to  him.  As  well  compare 
the  niap  of  ( Vdnmhns  with  one  of  Wyld’s,  and  say— See,  the  thing 
is  so  impel  feet.  And,  again,  are  other  metaphysical  writers,  not  of 
Gi'imany,  hut  even  ot  Lngland,  so  lucid  and  transjiarent  Is  it 
not  a  tact,  that  whmi  Sir  William  Hamilton  jmhlished,  twenty-tive 
years  since,  liis  ‘  Lssay  on  the  Unconditioned,’  it  opened  so  new  a 
ti(‘l(l  lor  thought,  that  even  many  ])hilosophers  and  thinkers  were 
nnahle  to  read  it  from  the  nonumclaturc.  Hnt  nowhere  shall  we 
find  the  great  battles  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding  so 
clearly  arbitrated,  and  the  ])h(‘nomenal  philosoiihy  so  Incidlv 
explained  as  in  Carlyle’s  ^  Hiscellanh's.’  And  Id  it  he  reniem- 
lu'red,^  too,  that  he  is  the  first  great  writer  who  has  ever  steiiiied 
forth  in  a  sjant  of  kindly  and  noble  criticism,  to  make  the  specu¬ 
lations  ot  th('  great  schoolmen  upon  ii  vast  variety  of  themes  iilain 
in  11  l('\v  papi'i's  to  the  universal  reading  world. 

lew  wntings  so  iil)ouu(l  in  axioniatie  expressions;  they  are 
volumes  of  ])royerl,s ;  wit),  a  single  dasli  of  tlio  crayon,  ho  nor- 
frays  t  10  oxpononco  of  a  life;  in  the  very  heart  of  some  graphic 
description  or  passionate  rhapsody,  tliero  strimms  through  some 
small  chmk-liko  saying  a  universe  of  light— it  iirints  upon  tlio 
iindoi standing  tlie  resiilfs  of  miicli  reading,  mucli  speculation, 
nuch  discussion.  J  ho  proverh  is  flic  projicrtv  almost  excliisivclv  of 
tliose  minds  which  have  been  accustomed  to'indqiendcnt  thought 
and  M'lt-K'liant  reflection  ;  perhaps  a  proverh  may  he  defined  th.e 
the  iifteiance  ot  a  deeply-hought  ex])erience,  winged  hy  imagi¬ 
nation.  honl  .rohn  Jtussell’s  detinitioii  of  a  jiroverh  is  as 
good  as  most—  Iho  wit  of  one,  the  wisdom  of  the  manv.’ 
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Prolix  Fpoocli  is  the  ])ro])ortv  mostly  of  those  gropjarlous  minds 
wlio  kiTp  the  low  lands  and  well-trodden  ])aths  of  life,  never  adven- 
tnrini^  anionj^  the  (*letts  ot  the  hii^h  rocks,  or  the  unplonj^heiL 
iields.  Vet*  some  have  said  that  tlui  use  of  proverbs,  the  bindiii:^ 
of  ideas  within  th(‘  tli^dit  rivets  of  stroii^aiid  stirrin<>:  words,  ratlua* 
indicates  an  inferior,  than  an  advanced  order  of  mind.  Itroverh^ 
utten'rs  have  bi‘en  regarded  as  only  representing  tlic  worlds  of 
priidt‘nee,  not  the  heavens  of  genius  ;  the  aptitude  for  sententious 
savings,  it  is  said,  does  not  indicate  the  broad  and  most  exptinsivc 
jjower,  the  power  to  look  far  over  the  most  extended  ])rospect.  JVo, 
but  it  rather  realizes  the  vision  of  a  soul  living  in  a  hut,  stretched 
nj)ou  a  bed  of  rushes,  and  heroically  delving  the  ills  ol  life  u])ou 
its  meal  and  wati‘r.  IVo verbs,  it  has  been  said,  sound  bravely  from 
the  lips  of  liermits  and  beggars,  but  are  mean  when  uttered  by 
j)rinees;  they  are  ornaments  to  the  ])ilgrim’s  scallop-shell,  but  not 
to  the  monarcirs  crown.  ^Vnd  sometimes  we  have  heard  this  sort 
of  nnisoning  alleged  as  proof  ])ositivo  against  the  existence  of 
genius  of  any  broad  or  comprehensive  character  in  Carlyle. 
Strange,  then,  it  must  bo,  if  this  should  be  true,  that  the  greatest 
minds  havt^  always  (hdivered  themselves  in  proverbs.  AVhat  a 
bright  milky  way  llashes  upon  us  from  the  writings  of  Shah's- 
]»eri'.  Who  more  axiomatic  at  his  ])leasure  than  Goethe?  and  if 
(\'rvantes  mav  not  bo  adduced,  as  all  the  utterances  of  our  friend 
Saneho  are  in  character,  and,  merely  the  ])roverbs  of  prudence, 
yet,  let  Socrates  among  the  ancients,  and  AVordswortli  and  Jean 
J*aul  be  mentioned  amongst  the  moderns;  in  truth,  usually  deep 
and  strong  feelings  will  express  themselves  very  tersely  ;  it  is  only 
the  depth  of  ex])erionce  which  can  thus  speak  ;  the  superiicial 
thinker  and  the  su|)erlicial  sutierer  cannot  thus  condense  language. 
Tims,  souls  that  have  been  kindled  to  incandescent  heat  in  tlic 
turinnvot  atlllction,  luse  down  words  from  pages  of  agony,  into  cold 
rllle  balls,  which  ihig,  howev('r,  red-hot  through  the  souls  of  others. 
Heat  not  only  iwpands ;  it  expands  in  order  that  it  may  condense. 
And  so  of  the  iitay  axioms,  the  battle  words  of  Carlyle.'  AV^e  fancy 
them  all  to  be  the  confessions  of  a  spirit  on  the  rack — shru'ks 
andddc  and  oracular  Irom  a  martyr  upon  whom  the  burning  oils 
have  heen  jnniri'd,  and  the  red-hot  pincers  applied — they  are  not  the 
eh'vi'rly  vi'iieered  and  gilded  cornices  of  speech,  the  Corinthian 
architect  lire  ot  style'  not  they  !  Say,  rather,  they  are  the  grim 
carvings  upon  the  corbel  stone,  small  and  epiaint,  but  revealing  at 
once  the  di*pth  of  the  artist’s  execution  and  skill,  and  giving  a 
t  hill  actci  to  tile  \\  hole  editice.  A\  e  will  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
s.u ,  that  it  i.s  in  his  proverbial  power  that  we  mark  so  especially 
Ins  mights  masteiy  ot  humour.  .II  is  humour  does  certainlv  come 
tolerably  iVciueiitly  from  the  bitter  satire.  Eut  his  satire  and 
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‘  The  h'adevs  of  industry,  if  industry  is  ever  to  be  led,  arc  virtually 

the  caiitains  of  the  world.’  ...  •  ,  i- 

‘Clothes  give  iis  in(livi»luality — distinctions,  social  polity;  clothes 
have  made  men  of  ns  ;  they  arc  threatening  to  make  clothes’  screens  of 
ns.  Has  not  vour  red  hanging-individual,  a  horsehair  ^vig,  squirred  skins, 
and  a  plush  gown  :  whereby  all  mortals  know  that  lie  is  a  Judgk  ] 
Society,  which  the  more  1  think  of  it  astonishes  me  the  more,  is 

founded  uj»on  cloth.’  ^  i  i  i  • 

‘  The  man  who  cannot  wonder  is  hut  a  pair  ot  spectacles  heliiiul 

which  there  is  no  eye.’  ^ 

‘  AVhat  you  see,  yet  cannot  see  over,  is  as  good  as  infinite.’ 

‘  With  [the  opinion  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances]  1 
.should  os  .soon  agree  as  with  this  other,  that  an  acorn  might,  hy 
favourable  or  unfavourable  inlluences  of  soil  or  climate,  bo  nursed  into 


a  cabbage,  or  the  cabbage  seed  into  an  oak.’ 

‘  Nature  alone  is  antiipie,  and  the  oldest  art  a  mushroom  ;  that  idle 
crag  thou  .sittest  on  is  six  thousand  years  ot  age.’ 

‘  Not  what  1  have,  but  what  I  do,  is  my  kingdom.’ 

‘Sen.se  can  support  herself  handsomely,  in  most  countrie.s,  for 
some  eighteenpence  a-day  ;  but  for  fantasy,  planets  and  solar  systems 
will  not  sulfice.’ 

‘  Bees  w’ill  not  work  excejit  in  darkness  ;  thought  will  not  work 
(‘xcept  in  silence  ;  neither  will  virtue  work  except  in  silence.  Let 
not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doeth  1’ 

‘  M»‘antime,  however,  mock  me  not  with  the  name  of  Free,  when 
you  hav(^  but  knit  up  my  chains  into  ornamental  festoons.’ 

*  ( Jenerations  are  as  the  days  of  toilsoiUe  mankind  ;  death  and  birth 
are  the  vesjier  and  the  matin  luhs,  that  summon  mankind  to  sleep, 
and  to  rise  refreshed  for  new  advancement.’ 

‘Which  was  the  greatest  innovator?  —  which  was  the  more 
important  pcr.sonage  in  man’s  liistory,  he  who  tirst  led  armies  over 
the  Alps,  ami  gained  the  victories  of  Caniue  and  Thrassememe, 
or  the  naim*less  boor  who  tirst  hammered  out  for  himself  an  iron 
spade  r 

‘Narrative  is  linear,  action  is.s’o/o/.’ 


‘dreat  men  are  the  lire  pillars  in  this  dark  pilgrimage  of  mankind; 
tln‘y  stand  as  heavenly  signs,  ever-living  witnesses  of  wdiat  has  been, 
prophetic  tokens  of  what  may  still  be,  the  revealed  embodied  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  nature.’ 

In  a  Mord,  w’hih*  so  many  Lenthamisms,  Socialisms,  Fourrierisms, 
profc.<sing  to  have  no  .sold,  go  staggering  and  lowing  like  monstrous 
moon  caUi's,  the  ]>roduct  ot  a  heavy-laden  moon-struck  agi*,  and  iii 
thi.s  same  baletul  “  twelfth  hour  ot  the  night,”  ('ven  galvanic  I’usey- 
isms,  as  we  say,  are  visible,  and  dancings  of  the  sheeted  dead,— .shall 
not  any  voict*  of  a  living  man  be  welcome  to  us,  even  because  it  is 
aliv»'.’ 


Or,  a.suin,  tlic  f.illowinp  s(ran"o  rhapsodv,  Icncatli  which,  how¬ 
ever,  wc  perceive  a  very  clear  substratum  of  truth : — 
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tiling  is  by  no  means  tlie  chart  ol  a  little  pond  or  inland  river. 
It  has  been  to  ourselves,  to  thousands  besides,  like  some  great 
mountain  chain  lorming  the  'watershed,  it  may  be  ot  the  t^vo  con¬ 
tinents,  holding  within  itself  mighty  river  systems,  vast  lakes  of 
doubt  and  gloom,  and  irrigating  rivers  of  cheerfulness  and  faith, 
'riiis  book— this  ‘  Sartor  Itesartus  —deals  with  the  whole  wide, 
vast  universe  of  men  and  things.  One  ot  the  most  marvellous 
of  books.  ‘  ^lysterious  and  audacious  nonsense,’ says  one  critic. 
\ fry  well ;  leave  it  alone,  then  ;  plainly  it  is  not  for  you.  Mean¬ 
time,  should  its  gorgeous  robing  of  mystery  be  the  foundation 
of  your  eontc’injit  or  your  reverence  ^  Have  not  all  greatest  books 
(and  all  works  of  the  higlu'st  order  of  imagination  arc  the  greatest, 
as  the  imagination  is  the  greatest  faculty)  that  which  most 
confirms  to  us  our  destiny  of  immortality,  and  our  kindred 
with  spiritual  being  and  existence.  Such  books  must  have  a 
nu'aning  deeper  than  the  reading.  Poets  especially  are  ‘  greater 
than  they  know;’  for,  as  their  fingers  moved  over  the  ])a])er 
tliere  was  a  power  moving  through  the  pen  they  could  scarcely 
control  —  there  was  a  wind  which  blew  along  the  charmed 
linos.  How  clearly  the  truth  seemed  to  reveal  itself.  How 
ra|)idly  it  used  the  human  forms  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  was  delegati'd ;  but  all  greatest  books  need  expositors 
—  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspere — however  little  the  exposition 
t'lfects.  It  is  (piite  true  that  not  one  in  live  thousand  can  well 
tell  what  to  make  of  this  hook,  which  it  is  an  era  in  our  literature 
to  have  ]u*oduce(l.  Mf  read  it  still  again  and  again  with  renewed 
ft‘elings  ot  wonder;  nay,  the  awe  of  the  book  seems  more  to  grow 
upon  us — ‘Sartor  liosartus,’  the  Tailor  llestitched.  It  begins 
mysteriously  enough,  ‘  Considering  our  present  advanced  state  of 
culturt',  it  might  strike  tlie  reflective  mind  with  some  surprise 
that  liitherto  little  or  nothing  of  a  fundamental  character,  whether 
in  the  way  of  j)hilosophy  or  history,  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  ot  clothes.*  Through  the  strangest,  wildest  night  visions 
w('  have  soon  to  pass  ;  truly  we  are  entering  upon  the  history  of 
clothes  ;  but  what  clothing*?  man,  the  tailor  indeed.  It  is  in  fact 
the  most  effective  deliverance  upon  transcendentalism,  and  he 
pho  is  not  disposed  to  risk  the  breaking  of  his  teeth  in  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  nut  had  better  leave  it  untouched.  This  book  is 
maininolh  milk,  and  to  read  it  is  like  dining  on  the  flesh  of 
uniiMirns.  It  is  the  act  distinguished  from  the  thought,  trhvu 
ay  mat  that  time  and  spare  are  the  (jarment  of  God.  The  great 
tailor  is  imly  the  earth  s]>irit  in  Faust — weaving  in  creation  the 
living  visible  garment  of  God. 

‘  111  r»cing’s  tlocxl,  in  Action’s  storm, 

1  walk  and  work — above,  beucath  ; 


Krisfcnce  separated  from  its  Thoiujht  Forms, 
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Work  ill  1(1  weave,  in  endless  motion — 

Hirth  and  Death, 

An  Intiiiite  ocean  ; 

A  sei/.iiiij:  iiiid 

Tlie  tire  of  the  living. — 

’Tis  thus  at  tlie  roarin^^  loom  of  Time  I  ply, 

And  weave  for  (Jod  the  ^^arineiit  thou  seest  Him  by/ 


F.ri.'<feaee  separated  Jrom  pJteuomoia — tJatt  old  riddle,  '  Sartor 
JH'sartus’  is  tuiolluT  oUbrt.  Sliall  avo  ever  solve  it?  To 
(H‘orp;o  111.  the  (juestioii  jireseiited  itselT  as  startling,  ]lo\v 
(lid  the  apple  get  in  tlie  duiiijiling  and  truly  that  is  viny 
snggc'stive  ;  hut  this  is  the  ([uestion,  llotv  did  I  get  ftere  J/ote 
did  I  and  Ihe  like  of  me  (jet  into  this  earth  ^  Tlie  body  is  only 
an  orgiinie  llhiinent,  gathered  round  the  me!  liki'  the  piiste 
round  the  apfile,  to  speak  still  from  the  figure  of  CtMirge  111.; 
hut  if  so,  is  it  not  also  true  of  all  the  lornis  and  so  calk'd 
snhstanees  iironnd  ns ?  The  great  thing  is  the  underlying  fact: 
clothes,  (h'corations,  and  orniiinents  ;  sochil  ways  ;ind  institutions ; 
manners  and  customs ;  morals,  languages — these  are  all  only  the 
lorms  of  thought — the  clothing  of  thought.  All  visible  things  are 
emblems.  Of  what  arc'  they  emblems  ?  whore  is  the  power  that 
uses  the  emblem  Matter  exists  only  sjiiritually,  and  is  de})('ndent 
on  spiritual  conditions,  and  to  represent  some  idea  and  hodtj  it 
forth.  The  Avhole  external  universe  is  only  a  clothing  :  ‘  The 
lu'avi'iis  and  the  earth  shall  fade  away  like  a  vesture.’  In  this 
I’l'inarkable  book  nann's^  are  the  most  important  of  all  apjtear- 
amrs;  lu'iice,  toc-i,  aetion  is  the  true  rest  are  of  the  soul,  ‘Amt 
what  I  havi',  but  what  I  do ;  that  is  ]ny  kingdom.’  Thus,  too, 
v/e  rise  iVom  the  hinjdoms  of  sense  to  the  kingdoms  of  fane tf,  for 
which  ])laiu'ts  eaid  solar  systems  will  not  sutKce  ;  ‘  the  man  really 
is  the  sjiirit  111' worked  in,’  ‘not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  became 
thus  inlhiite  is  the  width  of  tiie  subji'ct — all  symbols  are  properly 
clothes — all  forms  whereby  spirit  manifests  itself  outwardly  to  the 
sc'iise  or  inwardly  to  the  imagination  are  clothes:  the  !Magna- 
fliarta,  the  pomp  and  the  authority  of  law,  the  very  Thirty-nine 
Articles  are  only  the  wearing  a])paral  for  a  religious  idea  ;  and 
from  all  this  the  outcome  is,  that  only  the  time-shadoivs  tf  thinjs 
hare  ercr  perished — the  real  being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever 
is,  and  whatevi'r  will  be,  is  even  now  and  for  ever.’  This  is  trans- 
(umdentalism — this  is  that  curious  kingdom  of  the  obj(‘ctive  and 
the  subjective  which  is  now  so  often  upon  our  lips,  sounding  like  a 
new  nomenclature  in  philosophy  ;  and  these  terms  rightly  under¬ 
stood  do  undoubtedly  opiai  the  most  imjiortant  windows  in 
Tuetaphysical  science  and  thought  ;  but  we  must  distinguisli  and 
discriminate  the  two.  Think,  f(jr  instance  of  the  sense  of  sight ; 
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hfjhi  or  colour  is  tlu*  j)r()j)or  ohjcvt  of  tliis  jiorcoptiou  ;  tliat  wliieli 
IS  callod  tlio  ol.joctive  is  the  li^rht__tlic  subjective  is  tlic  seein«r. 

Ihe  rc\i(ler  will  reineinber  liow  in  the  fairy  tale  tlic  wizard 
-^yvliivarius  imprisoned  the  unfortunate  student  Anselnio  in  the 
pass  phial  liow  pvat  was  liis  astonisliinent  wlien  in  an  instant  lie 
found  liiinself  on  the  niaiitleshelf  of  the  wizard,  one  of  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  row  of  imprisoned  sj)irits  in  a  similar  condition  ;  tlie  difference 
l»etween  tlie  student  and  his  comrades  was  simply  in  this  :  that 
ihvn  thought  they  nrre  (tiligcntlif  walking  about  the  city  streets  and 
walls;  he  knew  that  he  was  imprisoned,  IS^or  was  lie  the  less 
iinprisoiRH  ,  hecause  his  prison  was  transparent ;  it  was  oniy 
pass,  hut  he  could  not  escape.  Jfe  beheld  a  wide,  vast  ohioctive*^* 
l>ut  his  subjective  was  rimmed  and  ringed  in  by  that  transparent 
J  nd  glassy  bondage  of  care.  Thus,  is^it  not  true  that  we  /ii-o  aJl 
•I  -In  rlxoiiomonu  about  us,  wliat  aro  tlioy  but 

;  I  *'  '**  ■«'(;  are  imprisoned?  irciioe  in  pronortion 

.  tbi  ,  iliat  \\e  who  are  bero,  exist  in  tlic  world  as  in  a  diviim-bell 
in  deep  atinospbere.  ‘  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep,  and  a  I  > 

.■.wape"  {\-\’  '  r  '•'‘••-^^‘•“'litions  from  whence  we  cannot 

.11  ii  ’  ‘lU.  all  the  vestures  Avhich  colour  and  form  ‘mtl 

F"I>erfies  of  matter,  spread  round  us  ?— a  class  I’diial 

was  first  made  i.l  ,i,  f .  .  ‘'“'J 

Ih-ison,  mv  lord! 

Denmark’s  a  prison. 

ol'b  "worst"^ 

‘Hum,  AVIiv  ill,,,, 

or  bad,  but  tliiiikinc  makes  i(  sd'-'  n*'  nofbiii''  good 

‘  /•■<«.  Why,  then'  vour  a..  Lil  .  T  »  I'.-ison.  “ 

.vour  mind.’  •  ‘  xt  so;  ’(is  too  narrow  for 

kix>b'  of  inliniie  lj,acr2;l  “ 


1 


2'ho  Lrtidid  (y’ iV.•o.s7>//o;v^s^ 


2S(>\v  llu  .^o  Divaiiis  jiiv  ‘  llu'  slull' wu  aiv  iimdo  ol’,’  and  are  the 
very  proof  of  a  being  heyoiid  llio  iiulshidl.  This,  whieli  is  the 
( dotlii's  Philosophy  of  ‘Sartor  Ihsartiis,’ is  ihi*  very  di)elriue  of 
TrauM*eiideiilidisiii,  so  iniieh  abused  and  eoiideiuiied,  especially 
by  poor  puzzled  folk  who  are  afraid  to  get  out  of  the  nutshell. 
iUit,  indeed,  we  are  all  Transcendentalists  when  we  believe  that 
we  are  a  real,  self-existent,  independent,  iininortal  soul ;  a  pure 
being,  se})arated  Iroin  the  mere  phenomena  around  us.  J I  ere  is 
th(‘  voice  of  the  higher  consciousness — the  consciousness  which 
not  t)nlv  looks  down  to  the  undei‘standing,  but  hearkens  to  the 
ihvine  intuitions  of  the  pure  reason;  lor  it  is  most  true  that 
while  man  Inis  a  faculty  by  which  he  stands  on  the  linn-set  earth, 
h(‘  has  anotlu'i*  faculty  by  which  he  looks  up  to  the  not  less  lirni- 
si‘t,  although  mysterious  heavens. 

is  i)i  prison  ;  the  iinderstanding  bolts,  locks,  and  turns  the 
key  u[)on  his  [irison-house,  until  the  reason  rises  to  open  the 
windows,  and  to  look  Avithout.  Thus,  as  in  AN’ielaiul’s  ‘  Lc'gend 
of  Phos|)horus,’  1‘hosphorus  was  an  angel,  but,  marvellous  to  say, 
tilt'  angtd  becanu'  proud,  and  so  he  became  for  his  pride  a  true 
sphinx,  half  beast,  half  angel ;  and  the  Ijord  cast  IMiosphorus 
into  a  prison  called  Jafe,  and  gave  to  him  a  garment  called  .Marth 
and  Water,  and  bound  him  Avith  four  azure  chains,  and  poured  out 
for  him  a  bitter  cup  calh'd  Tire;  and  he  Avas  originally  doomed  to 
have  no  recollection  of  Ids  blrth-jdace,  or  the  name  of  his  J^'athc'r  ; 
and  Thought  Avas  givi'U  to  him  to  be  to  him  a  Avhip,  and  Weak¬ 
ness  Avas  giA'en  to  liiin  to  be  to  him  a  bit  and  a  bridle;  then  Avith 
tht‘  (dements  rising  all  around  him,  there  he  Avas  to  remain  until  a 
SaA  iour  should  rise  out  of  the  Avaters.  ^lany  means,  says  tlu' 
l(‘ge  nd,  did  the  liOrd  take  to  speak  to  the  jioor  IMiosphorus  ini- 
])risoned  in  tlu'  cidl  calk'd  Life.  He  sent  his  messenger  J)iseiise, 
and  she  touched  the  ])rison  of  Jiife,  and  straightAvay  it  became 
thin,  and  hu'id,  and  (*rystalline ;  and  He  sent  by  His  nu'ssenger 
the' nil  of  Jhirity  to  ck'anse  the  head  and  bosom  ;  and  He  sent 
the  pilloAV  called  Patience;  and  at  last  poor  Phosphorus  looked 
out  from  his  sad  home,  and  he  saAV,  Avritten  on  the  Azure  of 
Jnlinity,  the  long- forgot  ten  name  of  his  b'ather,  and  his  Idrth-piace, 
gh'aming  liki^  light  of  gold.  ‘  Ves,  Ave  are,  indeed,  impi  isoned  in 
the  mechanism  of  our  being,  as  in  some  glass  bell  encireding  us. 
The  soul  looks  Ibrth,  hoAvever,  on  a  fair  country  outside,  and  Junes 
and  yearns,  and  in  its  S(‘anty  atmosj)here  is  ready  to  j)erish.  JJut 
courage,  the  bell  is  but  glass;  and  the  bell  is  not  (cc  oi*  /.  A  bold 
sti’oke  Irom  the  hand  of  (h  ath,  and  thou  and  I  are  delivered.^  We 
know  then'  are  those  to  Avhom  all  this  is  iinintelligible  ;  but  let 
ns  not  be  chargi'd  Avith  vanity  if  Ave  say  it  is  intelligible  to 
some  ol  us;  Avhile  for  their  beiudit  the  incrc'dulous  sc(*j)tics  may 
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n.„H.iul.or  the  story  of  Anson’s  sailor,  xvlicn  Lonl  Anson  pul.- 

lislicd  his  vovaue  ronnd  tlio  world,  who  said,  ‘  AMiat  a  lini  t  nu 

,.,i„  of  oui-s  is  y  1  w.-nt  with  him  all  the  way,  and  I  dedare 
all  the  way  it  was  as  Hat  as  this  hit  ot  earth  here,  ia(  L  ot 

tlatheads  the  earth  will  always  he  Hat;  it  is  only  the  Iraiisccnden- 

lallst  who  lu'iiovcs  it  to  ho  round.  . 

And  tluis,  ind(‘od,  (iod  is  constantly  sookiiuj;  to  hherato  imni 
fnan  the  prison  of  death,  or  life  in  wlncli  he  is  eonhned.  XUit  the 
csp(rial  means,  no  donht,  is  hy  llevelation  and  hv  Saerifjee.  ihese 
n,v  \\\<  own  especial  ]>lan.  In  sayin-  this  we  do  not  ignore  toe 
nivsterioii.^  intuitions  of  iniai — great  loity  souls  in  all  ages,  h('a\en 
(‘lidoNNcd:  th(‘  faculty  of  pure  ivason  was  oinaied  so  within  them 
that  they  wtav  able  to  perceive  truth.  And  let  no  man  suppose 
that  we  thus  jnmhle  togi'ther  all  religions.  A\  o  hclieve  in 
irmlrnialixm  with  Carlyle;  that  is,  we  believe  that  the  senses,  aiid 
that  which  th(‘V  revt'al,  certainly  are  not  the  whole  ot  inan.  A\  e 
are  Kch'ctic,  too;  for  w(‘  believe  that  the  ]uire  reason  is  as  iniicli 
the  inner  sense  of  tiie  Hindoo,  or  the  Aorth- American  Indian,  or 
the  Arab,  as  it  is  lairs;  hnt  it  is  hut  an  organ.  And  as,  in  order 
that  man  may  know  the  truth,  he  m'eds  more  than  the  sen.ses 
can  teach,  so  for  higher  truth  he  needs  more  than  the  ])ure  reason 
can  unfold  by  all  its  power  of  inner  light.  He  nccih  a  rcceht- 
fioii  (fad  ail  airahninif  /rout 

Ami  in  ( \irlyl(',  as  we  liave  already  said,  and  we  liavc  seen, 
th('ri‘  has  Ikhui  the  clear  ])eree}>tion  of  the  airalriird  rcas^on  in 
many  races,  hut  by  no  means  the  identity  of  all  rc'ligions. 

Some  of  our  n'adi'rs  must  have  heard  of  the  javelin  of 
1‘ythagoras;  that  dart  of  wondrous  virtue,  by  means  of  which  lie 
passf'd  in  a  moment  over  wide  rivers,  and  through  inaccessible 
mountains,  and  cahiu'd  the  tempest,  and  drove  away  the  jdagne, 
and  app(‘as('d  llie  scourges  of  luniven.  This  javelin  made  its 
]>ossi‘s<or  nhi(piit(ms,  for  by  means  of  it  he  was  seen  on  the  same 
day  in  <*ities  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  It  was  ever  considered  only 
the  wild  dream  of  tradition;  hnt  in  truth  is  it  not  so  with  the 
di-covcrics  of  gi  ninsy  Do  not  .science,  and  thought,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  confer  Divine  ])owers  on  man?  ])o  they  not,  as  we  have 
often  said,  annihilatt'  time  and  sjiace?  If  the  steam-engine  he  as 
( ’liamis.s(»,  the  fhannan  ])oet,  has  defined  it — a  warm-blooded 
animal  without  (‘ye.s — when  we  think  of  man,  the  creator  of  this 
warm-blooded  animal,  what  must  we  think  of  him  ?  and  is  not 
tin*  power  marvellous  by  which  such  creations  are  possible? 

do  all  men,  to  tlu'  meanest  human  intelligence  not  less  than 
to  tlm  mightii'st,  lite  has  given  four  great  liojies  : — to  oversti'p 
the  limits  (»t  tlu'  r(‘al,  the  actual,  the  ordinary;  to  achieve  ha})j)i- 
m‘<s  on  earth;  to  live  beyond  tlie  tomb;  and,  to  iinder.stand  th(’ 
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inavvollouj^  (Tcatiou  in'  the  midst  of  wliicli  (uul  lias  ])]ac(‘d  ns. 
I'lio  first  of  those  i^ivat  dosiros  jirovos  itself  by  the  universal 
hiini^er  and  thirst  in  all  minds — even  the  minds  of  savages — to 
claim  an  alliance  ^vith  ghosts  and  dejiarted  spirits;  but  if  we 
think  for  a  moment,  it  will  then  ajipcar  that  this  desire  is  unitiHl 
to  the  last,  and  that  to  overstep  tlu'  limits  of  tlie  real,  and  to 
comjirehend  the  mystones  of  this  marvellous  creation  by  whicli 
wt‘  aiH'  surroiind('d,  are  vi'iy  greatly  one.  (Vmsider  liow  the 
whoh‘  world  is  peopled  by  elves,  and  fairi(\s,  and  strange  supm*- 
natural  beings.  You  may  regard  the  whole  world  itself  as  a 
haunted  cliamlu'r — a  great  ghost-room.  ‘  Sujierstitiom  su])ei'- 
stition,’  says  tlu'  scijitic,  ‘well,  call  it  so  if  you  will.  Does  that 
I'Xjilain  the  mystery  Ari‘ we  any  nearer  to  the  why  and  tlu‘ 
when'lbre  of  this  strange  phenomena  because  a  sci‘ptic  gilibi'rs 
and  calls  the  instincts  of  the  world’s  primeval  races  by  ugly 
nanu's  i  h'  sn])pose  we  say  tliat  if  ghosts  are  tlie  sn])erstitions  of 
childri'ii,  and  of  the  childlike,  then  as  fre([uently  ])hiloso])hies  are 
th(‘  superstitions  (d‘  men  ;  the  great  fact  being  that  both  super¬ 
stitions  and  scepticisms  are  subjective,  and  within  the  man  himself, 
(h'piaiding  altogx'ther  upon  the  eyes  of  the  man  im])risoned  in  tlie 
bottle  ;  and  further,  the  great  fact  which  we  beliold  in  the  b('liefs 
and  the  disbelicds  of  man  being  that  /fe  iriU  not  hi  the  inrisih/e 


dhnie.  lie  argues  against  what  he  instinctively  feels  and  knows  ; 
or  he  bows  to  the  awful  forms  whicli  beckon  him,  not  the  less 


surely  because  sha])eless  and  undefined.  The  ])oj)ular  imagination 
lias  ])lac(‘d  man  in  the  centre  of  an  invisible  world,  which 


alternately  aids  and  menaces  him  ;  the  philosopher  places  man  in 
the  centre  of  invariably  operating  laws;  alike  in  either,  the  fact 
is,  that  man  the  jieasant,  and  man  the  .saranfy  does  transcend  the 
limits  imposed  u])on  him  by  time  and  space  ;  the  great  fact  is,  that 
man  does  create  his  own  conditions  ;  or,  at  any  rati‘,  then;  is  that 
within  him  which  does  so.  A\  e  sjieak  of  tlu‘  iioetrv  of  scienc(‘ ; 


we  sjieak,  too,  of  the  ])oetry  of  motion  ;  and  we  do  not  know  what 
we  do  not  ally  with  jioetrv.  \Vell,  this,  on  many  tongues,  is  no 
doubt,  mere  verbiage  and  sentiment  ;  but  translated  it  means  tins, 


that  there  is  an  ideal  asjiect  and  archetypal  form  to  all  fact;  in 
this  we  behold  the  effort  for  the  liberation  of  sjiirit  from  the  hard 
jiressure  of  the  nu'rely  phonomenal.  We  call  this  the  spirituality  of 
the  universe  ;  and  there  would  he  great  danger  that  this  might  only 
b(‘  in  the  end  a  tinted  jianthcism,  if  we  did  not  constantly  feel 
that  fhfs  sjHrdKah/f/  /.s'  nof  in,  the  ohjvvty  hiif  in  the  Kuhjirt ;  not  in 
the  dead  plicnoniendy  hut  in  our  tiviivj  and  ininiortat  selre.s.  Jt  is 
thus  while  we  do  not  transcend  the  sphere  of  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  our  consciousness  docs  transcend  the  sphere  of  visible  and 
mortal  being ;  the  child  shivers  at  the  ghost  story  ;ind  the 
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hnuntod  room.  o  do  not  soo  miy  ^rcQt'diftcroucc  botuooii  tlic 
('motion  of  tlm  cliild  luid  tlio  tinglinjjj  thrill  of  man,  tlio  dwollor  by 
the  threshold  ot  luturity,  hauutod  and  stricken  by  the  liiiios  ot 
horror  and  fear.  This  is  Jamblichiis’  principle  ot  the  soul 
superior  to  all  nature,  through  which  we  are  capable  ot  surpassing 
the  svstenis  and  orders  (d  the  world ;  this  is  the  Avyo£t8>/9  ot 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  (hiietists--^  the  luminous  sphere  of 
the  soul  when  nothing  is  in  contact  with  the  soul  itself,  but  when 
by  its  own  light  it  sees  the  truth  ot  all  things,  and  the  truth 
(•(‘iitrc'd  in  itseHV  this  is  tlu'  pure  reason  of  Jvant ;  this  is  the 
idealism  of  Jha’keley  ;  this  is  the  ‘  new  simple  idea  ’  of  donathan 
J’Mwards,  different,  as  he  says,  from  anything  to  which  their 
minds  had  been  subject  before' ;  nay,  this  is  the  common  sense  of 
lit'id,  which  transcends  the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  in  the  con- 
se'iiting  voice  and  will  of  all  mankind  tinds  a  living  testimony  of 
unity.  It  is  this  homage  paid  to  the  intuitions  of  mankind  ;  it  is 
the  accent  above  the  hard  realites  of  life  into  the  kingdom  of 
pure  truth  that  invests  the  writings  of  Carlyle  with  the  charm  of 
inysti'iy,  and  at  the  same?  time  of  majesty. 

Thoughts  and  (|uestions  like  these  compel  some  attention  to 
the  (pu'stion  often  ]>roposed.  Is  Jio  a  licrcfic  the  reader  asks; 
anil  if  s(»,  in  what  is  he  heretical  Y  To  which  we  shall  ask,  is  Locke 
a  In'retic  Y  ( )ne  thing  is  clear  to  us,  that  Carlyle  stands  by  the 
side  of  faith  in  the  great  battle  between  the  understanding  and 
faith.  T1  le  course  of  philosophical  tendency  from  Locke  to  the 
])ri'sent  age  has  been  a  downward  tendency.  AVe  said  that 
Carl  vie  must  be  tried  and  tested  bv  his  mission  as  reacting  against 
si'iisationahsm  especially.  Every  book,  idea,  and  movement,  is 
to  be  tested  by  its  tendency,  its  great  develojiment,  its  ultimate 
consenuences.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  seems  dishonest  and 
untair  ;  and  a  writer  may  stand  indignantly  u])  from  his  shrouding 
pagi's,  and  say,  ‘  Prove  me ;  I  never  intended  that.  You  have 
wrested  my  words,  and  have  given  to  them  a  bias  never  conteni- 
])lated  by  me.’  Lut,  in  tact,  we  cannot  save  ourselves  from 
tendencies.  Teachings  and  doctrines  will  develop  themselves, 
and  the  generations  ol  an  apparently  noble  thought  in  the  king- 
(lom  ot  meta])hysical  abstrai'tion  have  been  most  dangerous.  The 
intluenco  ^i>f  the  seventeenth  century  was,  we  believe,  disastrous 
('iiough.  1  he  celebrated  pam])hlet,  ‘  Christianity,  how  mvsterious,’ 
cxpressi'd  indeed  the  very  measure  of  the  faith  of  the  age.  There 
\Na>  neither  disjiosition  nor  power  to  ascend  beyond  the  reasonings 
ot  Locke,  in  jihilosojihy,  or  Paley,  in  theologv ;  and  we  believe 
Uie  ^e^lllts  ot  both  ot  those  teachers’  lessons  have  not  been  wanting 
in  di>a>tious  ('oiiseipiences. '  Jlishop  Berkeley  has  never  been  fairly 
dealt  ^Mth ;  and  by  JJr.  Keid,  in  his  ‘  Common  Sense,’  he  has  been 
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LM-iovoiislv  iiiisroprcscntea.  lie,  in  lact,  saw  ilic  consequences  of 
seiisutionalism  clearly,  and  ho  has  made  in  our  haighsh  lueta- 
])]ivsics  the  one  distil i^mishod  stand  a-ainst  the  consequences  ot 
II  i)()])ular,  plausible  metaphysics.  Hume,  it  is  said,  replied  to 
llerkelevhy  his  SSystem  of  i\lind,’  and  carried  lorward  his  princi- 
i>les.  iVrsons  who  sav  so,  do  not  know  Berkeley.  ►Say,  rathei, 
Hume  fell  into  the  trap  Berkeley  laid  for  men  of  his  cast  ot  mind. 
The  conseiiuences  of  Ijocke’s  doctrines  were  anticipated,  and 
iirotested  a’j.ainst  bv  the  celebrated  John  Norris,  ot  lleimudon,  as 
L)0U  as  tho'”*  (^.uduct  of  tlic  Umlerstaiuliiig’  apiieaml.  The  same 
leservatioii  with  wliich  wo  commcml  the  iloetriiies  ot  jjock(>,  that 
work  of  amazing  eleaniess  ami  aeiiteiioss,  must  also  atteml  us 
wliih'  we  eommeml  that  genuine  ami  most  legitimate  ehihl  ot 
Loeke,  I’aley’s  ‘  jNhituralTheology  ;  ’  tluit  mhuirahle,  ami  luter- 
estims  ami  instruetive  Iwok,  is  also  to  he  tried  hy  its  development. 
.Natural  Theologv  is  emineiitlv  a  (hdighthd  study— in  itselt  it  can 
never  he  a  sutisfaetory  study.  I'or  if  all  our  knowledge  is  only 
obtained  hy  sensation  and  retleetion,  how  troin  nature  shall  \\e 
obtain  our 'idea  of  (iodt'  and  how  from  nature  do  we  obtain  our 
idea  <d‘  the  unitv  and  personality  ot  God  And  ii**"'>  inde('d,  it 
is  felt  hy  many  thinkers,  that  the  ground  omipied  both  hy  Locke 
and  Taley  must  he  given  up,  ffs  t/ici/  intended  it  should  be 

'"^'^lluh  surelv,  he  is  a  rantheist :  Well,  we  believe  it  is  usual  to 
call  him  one*  J5ut,  in  brief,  what  and  who  is  a  rantheist  Y  <  )nc 
who  denies  the  existence  (d*  ii  personal  God,  ‘  high  over  all  blessed 
for  evermore,  doing  according  to  His  will  ’  in  all  the  mm ense ; 
denving  also  the  existence  of  the  real  individuality  ot  man.  No  ; 
theri‘  is  no  iiroof  of  this  in  the  writings  of  our  author,  fhi  the 
contrary,  tlu'  absolute  justice  and  goodness  of  (iod  is  stated  with 
extraordinary  strength  and  clearness ;  and  the  individuality  of 
man  is  stated  with  not  h‘ss  strength.  AVe  know  that  once,  iii 
conversation  with  John  Sterling,  ])oor  John  (‘xclaimed,  ‘  l hat  s 
Hat  Pantheism;’  and  Carlyle  exclainuMl,  ‘  Well,  and  it  it  s  ilat 
y>o/theisni,  what  then,  if  it’s  true‘r’  And  such  speeches  make  a 
man  suspected;  but  a  Pantheist  nev(‘r,  tliat  we  are  awaie,  (hiimed 
him  ;  and  we  fancy  it  not  vmy  possible  to  make  out  such  a  creed 
from  the  study  of  his  writings.  What  is  Pantheism  ?  The  God 
of  the  pantheist  is  an  immense  ocean,  in  which  are  many  phials 
full  of  water  moving.  These  phials,  wherever  they  go,  arc 
always  in  the  same  ocean — in  the  same  watiw  ;  and  if  they  break, 
till'  wati'i’  contained  in  them  is  united  to  the  whole  ol  that  ocean, 
of  wliich  they  are  portions.  \\  e  believe  we  have  stated  the 
])antheist’s  creed  correctly ;  but  every  soul  sees  that  the  indi- 
vidualitv  of  man  is  not  in  the  phial  that  eiiviious  him  but 
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in  liiiiis(‘li.  t‘  SCO  iH>  tnu't's  ol  v^'UcIi  doctrines  in  (  iiiKle.  lino, 
wo  iioliovo  that  to  liim  the  material  eroation  is  an  a])])earaneo  ; 
lait  then  it  is  also  a  tvjiical  shadow,  in  ^^hl(‘h  (*oil,  a  dii'ad 
])ersonalitv,  nianilests  lliiiiselt  to  man;  tind  (  iirlxlo  luiiiselt 
<l.‘olaivs  in  the  vmy  words  that  he  helii'ves  himself  (Mieompassed 
1)V  the  (h»dlu‘ad,  and  that  ‘  in  Jlim  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
his  hoiii';  ’ : — 

Mil  this  (lod's  world,  “  with  its  wild  whirling:  eddies  and  mad 
foani-oeeaiis,  where  iiuMi  and  nations  perish  as  it  without  law,  and 
jude’inent  tor  an  unjust  thinuf  is  sternly  delayed,  dost  thou  think 
tl*aL  tlu‘!*t‘  is  iheri‘ldre  no  justici'  r  It-  is  what  the  fool  hath  said  in 
his  lu'ai-i.  it  is  what  tlie  wise,  in  all  times — they  were  wise  because 
tliev — denied  and  kiu'w  lor  ever  not  to  he.  I  tell  th(‘e  a^’aiu  there  is 
not  hini»- else  but  jiistiei*.  ( )iu*  stronijf  thine,*  1  iind  here  below:  the 
just  tliiiiLT,  the  trill*  tiling.  ^My  friend,  it’  tliouhadst  all  the  artillery 
of  Woohvieli  t riindline:  at  thy  baek  in  supjiort  of  an  unjust  thino*; 
and  inliniti*  bontires  visibly  waitiiiLi*  ahead  of  thee,  to  blaze  eenluries 
lonuf  for  thy  vietory  on  bi‘half  of  it, —  I  wonld  advise  tlu’C  to  call 
halt,  to  tlin*^^  down  thy  baton,  and  say,  ‘  In  (lod’s  name,  No  !’  ^i'hy 
‘  sueeess  :  ’  l*oor  ih'vil,  what  will  thy  success  amount  to?  If  the 
thinij^  is  unjust,  thou  hast  not  sneeeeded ;  no,  not  thoui''h  bontires 
blazed  from  North  to  South,  and  bells  ran<^,  and  editoi’s  wrote 
leadine;  articles,  and  the  just  thiiiL^  lav  tram])led  out  ot‘  sii^ht,  to  till 
mortal  eves  an  abolished  and  annihilated  thino*.  Success?  Inti 
few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and  dark, — till  cold,  deaf;  no  blaze  of 
bontires,  dintj^-don!;*  of  bells,  or  leading;  jirticles  visilile  or  audible  to 
then  a^oiin  to  all  for  ever.  What  kind  of  success  is  that  r  ’ 

AVe  hav(‘  Inward  of  a  land — ;i  forbiddiai  land.  Tlu*  access  to  it 
was,  indeed,  ditiicult.  It  lay  tin  island  like  sonn^  solitarv  sti’amh'd 
\ess(d  ;  around  it  chtifed  tind  fnanuMl  bhick  billows,  tind  rotirina; 
bi't'akers;  tind  cr:ia:s,  wild  and  fearftil,  loonu'd  up  all  around. 
N’oiu*  lliat  I'Vi'r  reaclu'd  it  cann*  btick  in  stifety  to  tlie  lair  iirni 
earth.  It  was  :i  hind  of  sjiectri's  and  eni'liantnnaits,  and  wtts 
eovt'red  w  ith  wild  torests,  and  nntrslu's,  and  black  mountains  ; 
but  lit  up,  too,  with  many  a  Lrracefiil  olen  and  fair  sceiu'of  b(‘aiity. 
1  he  worst  ot  the  place  was,  that  it  pive  a  drowsv,  slet'pv,  hazy 
nnri'ality  to  all  life  ;  and  tliat  whili*  on  thi'  island,  and  biaieath  the 
opiate,  it  destniyed  all  bte  ibr  the  liiture.  None  I'ver  (‘scaped  to 
tin*  real  world  ajjjain.  It  is  the  vi'ry  picture  of  tin*  study  of  nu'ta- 
jihvsics,  troni  which  s(‘arce  one  ironi  a  thousand  who  vi'iitures  i^vi'i* 
returns  >ute  and  sain*  to  tlu'  woi’ld  au^ain.  The  sense  of  tlu'  prac¬ 
tical  seiMus  to  be  lost  in  tlu*  wild  study  of  the  occult  and  the 
unforbidden. 

l>ut  sonu^  men  reach  the  island  and  return  iii  safety.  Ibshop 
llorkeley  did:  has  Ihoinas  Carlyle  done  so?  And  yet  their 
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rcluti..u>liii).  And  cnll  it  ?  ''i.tieisiu— full  it  rantlioisiu— cull  it 
l„,,.osy— i-all  it  liy  whutfVfr  u^dy  nanics  you  ploaso,  it  cannot  Ite 
ut  woi'M*  crimos  thiiii  1  lo  boasU^d  orthodox  soiisutiouali>tic 
U‘liot;  which  iiiakt's  G(kI  an  t  n^iio,  and  impels  souls  by  stojim. 
Theroas<»u  and  tlu‘  uiidorsta.  dint;  are  the  two  great  powers  iii 
man.  T/ic  nmlcrsfamliiin  assnn  s  me  of  the  existence  of  the  real 
and  tlie  visihb' i  I  touch  it  hy  my  hand,  1  behohl  it  ^^lth  ni]^  e\e. 
Fhc  rc({-<on  assures  mo  of  tlie  i  \istenee  ot  the  dread  /;/\isible, 
and  aiiirms  for  me  existence  ot  und  'rh/uKj  law  and  taet.^  Jhc  Uiidvr'- 
.stditdinff  compels  and  c(jerces  my  conduct  by  the  obvious  routine 
of  events  and  (‘onseqneiiccs.  The  rra^nii  determines  me  by  the 
still  more  imperial  voua*s  and  di'iiiauds  ot  conscience.  I li(‘  uuder- 
sttnididif  l(‘lls  iiK‘  of  ( lod  as  the  givat  -Vrchitect  and  l)esigiu*r  and 
I'abricator  of  this  givat  round  of  things;  by  Him,  indeed,  ‘all 
tilings  subsist.’  I  see  what  the  rolling  star  and  lily’s  half  proclaim — 
His  jiowi'r,  and  ordia*,  and  beauty.  The  rcdxon  linds  him  higlu'r 
and  (h'eper — beholds  Him  not  merely  moving  an  engine,  but  tec'ls 
Him  as  a  ])re-’enc(‘  in  tlu'  depths  of  the  soul — whih'  beholding  a 
shadow  of  1 1  im,  invisible  to  the  eyi'  of  sense,  he  folds  jdl  tilings  as  in 
a  robe  or  beneath  a  wing.  The  iiitdersfdndiiKj  ‘  Sec  Iliiud  The 
rrd^iht  says,  ‘  lb'  is  vi'iy  nigh  thei‘,  even  in  thy  heart.’  'The  ini- 
derddud'ndj,  iheridbri',  is  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  God;  Ha' 
r>d'<'td  cviM*  hears  tlu'  word  bidiind  it.  'The  d  tide  r>st  add 'niff  has  h'ss 
cnnc('j)tion  of  Immortality  than  of  Didty,  and  finds  it  self  ])osed  I'ver 
in  the  attmiijit  compndiend  it.  77/0  reason  fee/s  that  it  is  e.x- 
istenci',  ami,  thoridore,  duration.  I’diiallv,  the  ddd(0'sfaddid(j  must 
lu‘ llmitial  to  tiima  and  measuriMni'iit,  and  space;  but ////’ /vv/\e// 
will  step  beyond  its  prison  in  tiim'  and  space,  and  live  in  the  con¬ 
st  ioiis’icss  ot  jinn'  bidng  and  loving.  This  is  a  faint,  verv  faint, 
and  iiM'bh'  shadow  ot  what,  did  sjiace  allow,  W(‘  might  more  truly 
dhmtrati'.  ^Vnd  thus  wi‘  see  that  the  adderstandidd  is  ri'lated  to 
ih(‘  arilhiiK'tic  ot  natiiri';  but  the  redsod  to  the gcMimetry  of  things. 
The  d}dlei\sfd)tdid(f  is  symmymons  with.  ])erception,  anil  walks  l»y 
the  light  ot  things  m'cii  and  tcaniporal.’  'The  reason  is  the  intuition 
of  tilings,  and  walks  by  the  light  of  ‘  the  unseen  and  eternal.’  This 
m  tlu*  (loniain  oi  what  is  called  the  ])iire  reason,  and  now'  wc  hav(‘ 
wiiat  is,  in  fact,  the  fountain  and  spring  of  the  svstems  of  modi'ni 
j»lMlos.)j(hy  wdiich  have  been  esteemed  so  dangerims.  Judectirisdi, 
w  hich  atfirnis  not  nu'n'ly  the  unity  (d'all  truth — for  of  that  then* 
(‘an  be  no  doubt— but  igmnvs  ivviidation,  hv  creating  a  miniber  of 
revelations,  and  stamping  rluan  all  wnth*  an  eipial  credit;  tlie 
d.im^i  1  lu'i('aii>es  ti’oin  the  not  jierceiving  or  luddingas  Gliristians 
bo].],  that  the  reason,  tike  the  Uddeesfadtttdiu  oni  onh/  he  an 
and  (’uiidn  in  Fraiu'e,  and  his  f()ll(,va‘rs,  ami  1  (egel  aiul 
^ciiehnig  in  Cb'rniaiiy,  and  their  Ibllowers,  have  Cfinally  w'ith  tlie 
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sensationalist,  sliowii  what  man  boeomos  ‘  when  Jlo  forsakes  the 
ibiintain  of  llvini;  waters.’  The  sonsafioualist  looks  on  tlii'  earth, 
and  the  things  of  the  earth,  until  he  sees  nothing  else,  and  from 
the  Deist  becomes,  as  was  natural,  an  Atheist  ;  while  the  fnoi- 
sooudoutitHsf  and  the  oclocfio ,  lifting  up  the  eye  to  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions,  and  living  on  emotions  and  volitions,  at  last  bestrides  a 
gossamer,  and  dissipates  himself  in  the  thin  air  of  empty  spac(‘. 
d\)  man,  everywhere,  ri'Vi'lation  is  necessary — iu(Uspcus(ddo ;  and 
whili'  ill  the  ancient  day  the  uiiraolc  spoke  to  the  uudoystaudimj  of 
man,  and  the  prophecies  and  ptd'ahivs  to  the  roffsou  of  man,  and 
while  it  is  (piite  true  that  the  voice  of  (lod  is  now'  more  especially 
addri'ssed  t(>  the  ri'asoii,  and  the  undm-standing  is  constantly 
lighting  against  tin'  woid  so  spoken  to  the  conscieiici'  and  the 
lu'art — If  mnsf  uoooy  ho  fovijoiton  Had  iuan  needs  uoio  ovonjuda'yo 
lolatf  dad  iais  (firon — not  inero/f/  a  sahjeofire  n'ord /or  one  Java  ft  t/, 
h}(f  an  oft/oof  ire  one  Jbr  the  other. 


III. 


TIIK  DOCnaXE  OF  THE  SKULl..* 

riHII’]  di'iis  and  caves  of  tlie  earth  are  ])erpotually  atfecting  the 
1  destinii's  of  scientific  induction  by  tbeir  ri'velations ;  our 
sjieculations  in  coiiijiarative  anatomy  ari‘  constantly  indebted  to 
the  boiK's  disent(mibed  from  those  mysterious  collins  of  past  ag(‘s  ; 
th(‘  ])opular  interest  in  fossils  dates  from  the  interi'sting  dis- 
covei'ies  of  th(‘  Kirkdale  (^ive;  still  more  inii'n'sting  becausi^ 
furnishing  a  k('v  to  tlii'  comparative  anatomy  of  our  own  I’ace  ;  and 
th(‘  (‘lucidation  of  tlie  stages  of  our  advance  in  civilization  wi'ri^ 
ih('  discovi'ries  of  Kent’s  Hole,  near  Tori^uay,  its  arrow' lieads,  and 
pins  tor  the  fastening  the  savage  skin,  and  its  stone  hatchet,  and 
its  round  pieces  of  sandstone  grit.])ierccd  like  beads,  and  its  boar 


^  J.  ^(ifural  If istortj  Hrricv'.  Article  on  tlie  t^ranui  of  tlie  most  Ancient 
IJaces  of  .Man.  Ily  i^rofossor  1).  SchaallliansiMi  ;  with  Iteinarks  and 
Original  rignre.s  taken  from  :i  cast  of  tin*  Neanderthal  Cranium, 
hy  (leorge  I5n>k,  F.Ii.S.  AVilliams'and  Norgate. 

2.  (U'oina  Anara'iino  ;  or,  a  (Urinporafivc.  ritv'  of  ihr  Skid  Is  of  vorham 
Ahovifinnd  A\<((lous  of  y  art  It  oiul  Sonih  Aiiorlta.  To  which  is  |»ri- 
iixed  an  kJsstttf  on  the,  FnnM/c.s’  of  (lit'  1 1  n  inon  Sytrits.  Jllnstratcd 
hy  seventy-eight  I’lates,  and  a  (\»lonred  Mai).  JJy  Cicorgc  Morton, 
JM.D.  l*liiladcl|thui :  John  IVnningtoii. 


.  ^  The  Docirine  ot  the  Shii/I. 

1  1  ». 'iill _ 'niil  most  iutcrostiuiT  of  nil  tlio  Jooiuoil 

xiirl.-Siism  x'lSSili  t""? 

In.,,;  V.  jettor  ..fl.is  f.fo.ul,  Dr.  Fuhlrott,  a  descni.tiou  ol  tin. 
iiitrre.stinp:  cavern 

‘  \  small  cave  or  grotto,  liigli  .•iioagli  to  ailmit  a  man,  mm  about 
1',  M  -Icco  from  llm  cutrance,  ubich  is  7  or  b  leot  umlc  exists  ,u 
tho  southern  wall  of  the  gorge  of  tlie  Neaiulorthal,  as  it  is 
a  .listanre-  of  about  loO  feet  from  the  Diissel,  amt  about  (.0  feet  al  om 
'ihe'bottom  of  the  vallev.  Ill  its  earlier  ami  uuiii,|ure.l  eomlilioii,  this 
.  !;;..ru  opeueil  upon  a  uarrow  i-laleau  lying  h.  fron  ol  i  ,  ami  roiii 
rvhich  IhV  rocky  wall  .Icscemloil  atim.st  i.erpemticiilarly  into  the  rnci. 

It  couhl  he  reai'heil,  though  with  ililliciilty,  Irolii  above.  Ihe  uiie\eu 
was  covcrct  to  a  thickness  of  t  or  feet  with  a  deposit  (o  niml, 
spariiigtv  intermixed  with  rounded  fragments  ol  chert.  In  he  lemoc- 
iugoftliis  d.'posit,  the  hones  were,  discovered,  the  skull  was  lii.st 
iitrtiffil  vlaFDil  iiDiuvst  t(»  till*  Dutraiu'D  (»1‘  the  cavDin  ;  aiul  Imthcr  in, 
thf  ..thfi*  luniDs,  Iviin^^  in  tho  sann*  liovi/.oiital  plane.  (M  tins  1  v.*as 
:t...suivtl  in  tliD  innsl  |‘ositiv.‘  tciins  l>y  hvo  lalumrers  who  wtnv  Din- 
nlt.VDil  tt)  elcar  out  the  and  wlio  were  (piestioiied  hy  me  on  the 

vptit  At  tirst  nn  idiai  was  cnlDilained  ot*  Die  hones  being  human  ; 
•nul  it  was  not  till  st‘veral  wec'ks  after  tlnnr  discovery  that  they  wore 
ivcognized  as  snch  hy  me,  and  plaeeil  in  security.  Hut,  as  tin*  ini- 
portaiice  of  tin*  discov'erv  was  not  at  the  time  ])erc(*ived,  the  labourers 
were  very  carch‘ss  in  thi- collecting,  and  secured  chi(*lly  only  tlu'  larger 
]»oin‘s  ;  and  to  thi.s  circuinstanci*  it  may  he  altrihutt'd  that  Iragmeiits 
merely  of  the  probably  perfect  skeleton  came  into  my  pi).ssessi<ui.’ 

Im-oui  tliis  diseovmy,  1  )r.  Sclmaiflmuscti  iiimginos  that  ho  roaches 
tin'  following  conclusions  ; — ‘  ist.  Unit  tho  extraordinary  lorin  ot 
tin'  skull  was  du(‘  to  a  natural  couforinatiou  hitherto  not  known 
to  exi''t,  t'veii  in  tho  most  barbarous  rac'os.  2nil.  1  hat  tln'so 
remarkable  human  remains  bi'longed  to  a  period  antoeodmit  to 
the  time  of  the  Celts  and  (Jerman.s,  and  wore  in  all  jirobability 
derived  from  one  of  the  wild  races  of  Xorth-wostorn  Europe, 
>poken  of  by  Latin  writi'rs;  and  whieh  wore  oneountored  as 
autoehthoiu's  by  the  (ierman  immigrants.  And  H»rdly.  That  it 
was  lu'vond  doubt  that  thesi'  human  relies  wore  traceable  to  a 
period  at  which  the  latest  animals  of  the  diluvium  still  oxisti'd; 
but  that  no  proof  in  sujiport  of  this  as.sunijition,  nor  consoipumtlv 
of  tln'ir  so-ti'rmed  /ossi/  condition,  was  aifordod  by  the  cireiiiii- 
stanees  under  which  the  bones  w*oro  discovered.’ 

In  some  particulars,  J)r.  Schaatfhauseu’s  learned  and  suggestive 
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Is  if  the  Skull  of  an  Krfincf  Have  ? 

])apor  has  forchhly  rcmiiuh'd  us  of  Sir  Thomas  brown’s  llydrio- 
tajihia  ;  huttho  (doi|nont  old  XorNvich  ])hysk‘iau  (h'seondod  into  the 
siii)t(UTauoan  world  of  buried  urns  and  hoiu's,  to  discover  how 
siiivly  ‘  man  is  a  noble  animal,  sphmdid  in  ashes,  and  ])om])ous 
ill  the  grave,  soleinniziipg  nativities  and  deaths  with  eipial  lustre, 
nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery,  in  the  intamy  oi  his  nature. 
Such  is  scarcely  the  im])r(‘Ssion  ])rodiu*ed  by  tliis  most  able  and 
interesting^  papc'r ;  it  is,  he  conceives,  a  step  lower  down  into  the 
vault  of  hc'injg  from  whence  wo  have  (unergvd — the  anatomist 
discovers  in  tlie  (diamhers  of  that  rare  and  curious  skull  a  lain]), 
which  lights  us  liackwards;  it  makes  the  ground  a  little  tinner 
on  whicii  W('  advan(*e  to  claim  ridationship  with  tin'  illustrious  ajie 
family.  ‘  It  atfords,’  says  3lr.  Husk,  ‘a  (diaractiu-  iu  which  that 
skuira])proaclu\s  that  of  the  gorilla  or  chimpan/ee.’ 

r])on  this  (liseoviny,  aiid  his  inductions  from  it,  Dr.  Schaall- 
hausen  lias  fornuHl  a  siuression  of  suggestions,  which,  if  tlmy  have 
not  the  rich  hearse-like  ])om])  and  magniticemr,  haveyet  tlu' (piaint 
and  varied  learning  and  sohunn  thoughtiuliu'ss  ol  Sir  Ihomas 
Hrown’s  nvn  burial.  Sciiuititie  iinui  an'  as  iiuudi  deluded  by 
])hantasmal  resemblances  and  shadows,  as  even  ])oets  tlu'inselvc's. 
Xot  Kohinson  (h’usoi',  when  he  startl'd  to  disi'ovc'i*  a  footju’int  in 
th('  sand,  was  more  sur])rised,  nor  did  In'  tollow  the  track  more 
closelv,  or  feel  mori'  clearly  the  assurance  that  he  was  u[)on  the 
trai'k Of  a  man,  than  a  coin])arative  anatomist,  when  he  lays  his 
linger  upon  a  rare  skull.  Dr.  Schaatf hausen  imagim's  ho  is  upon^ 
the  track  of  a  new  ^lan  Friday,  and  Ix'lievc's  that  the  cavern  of^ 
Xh'anderthal  su])])li('s  the  sc'iisihh'  link  to  the  long  cloudy  tracery  ol 
tradition  lloating  over  Murojie,  tc'iiding.  In'  thinks,  to  establish  the 
I'xisti'uci'  of  a  wonderful  race  of  Ix'ings,  lorniing  the  bridge  ol 
communication  hetwc'en  man  and  the  ape. 

\V(*  sjK'uk  with  grc'at  resjii'ct ;  of  such  a  ])a])('r,  so  full  of  rare' 
and  jirofoundly  inti'ri'sting  scholarship,  as  tin'  jiajK'r  ol  Dr. 
Nchaatfhausen  ;  it  is  only  jiossihle  to  spt'ak  with  I’l'spc'ct  ;  hut  it  is 
woinh'rful,  truly,  what  a  ])ro|H'n>ity  tlieri'  is  in  sciontifie  men  to 
ipiartt'r  tin'  arms  of  the  gri'at  monkey  family  upon  tln'ir  hat(*h- 
ments.  It  must  he  admittc'd  to  Ix'  assurc'dly  woinh'rlul  that 
distinguisln'd  anatomists  like  our  author  should  ('vcm  he  dis])os('dto 
.  ])('rinit  a  litth'  sjiecial  ph'aeling, — to  indulges  in  a  litth'  hypothes('S, 
if  they  can  only  by  such  he  ])ermitti‘d  to  wear  tin'  bar  sinister  ot 
their  roval  simiatie  origin  of  sjH'cies;  tin'  skull  ol  Xeanderthal 
Ix'ing  scarcely  found  sulhcient  to  estahli^^h  tin*  honour  ol  the 
gorilla  cousinshi]).  Dr.  Schaatfhausc'n  siiys  : — ‘  Nor  should  w(‘  he 
justiti('d  in  n'garding  tin*  cranial  conformation  as  perha]>s  repre- 
K'utiug  the  most  savage  jirimitive  ty])e  of  the  human  race,  since 
crania  exist  among  living  savages,  which,  though  not  exhibiting 
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Mich  !i  roniarkahle  coiilormation  of  the  forehead,  whieli  gives  the 
;k  i  M.mewhat  the  asi.eet  of  tl.at  of  the  large  ai.es,  still,  iii  other 
‘re  ects,  as,  for  iustal.ee,  in  the  greater  depth  ot  the  temporal 
se  the  ei’est-like  temporal  ridges,  and  a  generally  less  eapaeious 
.  u  Id  cavil V,  exhihit  an  e.iually  low  stage  ot  deveh.pmen  . 

Induce  the  dav  of  Camper,  anatomists  have  attenii. ted  iminy 
methods  for  detimnining  the  worth  ot  the  mysterious  inhahitaut 
l,v  ic  cnratelv  ganging  tlie  dimensions  ot  the  ehamhei-s  ot  crania, 
til  doctrinJof  the  skull  has  been  one  ot  the  most  importaut 
nrohlems  of  ethnological  science.  A  popular  elucidation,  pen  oi 
'cientitic  minds,  is  still  needed.  The  interest  ot  ho  subject  cannot 
well  he  overstated.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  weight  and  the 
measurement  of  the  skull  det.'rmine  the  j.resence  or  the  ahseiico 
ol*  Spiritual  (Ivnaniical  torco  in  tlio  race.^  It  wo  ^^ero  lutioduml 

iimsoum  of  tlio  oraiiia  of  all  nations  ami  ai^^es,  it  would, 
norliai)s,  1.0  i.ossil.lo,  fn)in  those  silont,  eclioloss,  and  niinod  teniplo.s, 
1.)  dlso<Ivi‘r  the  -ivat  niastor  huildors— the  advance  -iiaiUs-- 
Iho  n.ad-inakors  i.f  (‘ivill/ation.  To  cany  the  induction  into  detail 
would  not  ho,  ])orha])s,  so  easy.  No  doiiht,  in  the  caverns  ol  the 
('arth,  W('  find  ours(‘lvos  hroup:ht  into  the  ])rosence  of  the  aiitoch- 
lii.uiic  nooples,  races  h.nij;  au'ticipatinc;  those  whom  we  call  ahori- 
i^iiial.  The  skull  is  to*  the  mind  what  the  ruined  city,  with  its 
paliices  and  temples,  is  to  the  race.  It  is  monumental,  and  no 
douht  it  can  ho  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  size  and  capacity  of 
eraiiia  increa.'^e  as  tlu‘  race  improves.  Dr.  Daniel  A\  ilson,  in  his 
*  i*(*ha*< )h .’.^v  and  ih’('hi*^toru*  ..Vnnals  ot  iscotLind,  has  ('xtoitcd 

this  testimony  from  iunumerahle  tumuli.  The  ^reat  stone  ai:cs 
pri‘.s('rvi‘  not  oiilv  the  works  of  the  huildors,  hut  from  the  cemetery 
IS  also  dismitoinhed  inniimerahlo  skulls,  enahlinp;  us  to  assign  to 
tradition,  in  its  ruinouis  of  vanished  ])eoplos,  its  ])ro])er  im'a.sure 
of  truth.  Dr.  Dritehard  has  assigned  the  hn.ad  liiceil  J.yrainidiil 
skull  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  while  the  characteristic  oval  skull  is 
('vi'r  th('  indication  of  th(‘  long-setth'd  and  civilized  ])eople.  The 
crania  of  tlu‘  North  Dritish  tumuli,  and  tho.se  of  the  reriivian 
ti'iiiples,  furnish  to  us  tin'  same  evidence  that  those  who  reared 
thos('  wondrous  and  interesting  structures  ])osses.sed  alike  the 
capacitv  for  tin'  practice'  of  amdogous  arts.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  of  a  likt'iu'ss  hetwi'en  the  anatomical  struc¬ 
tures  and  conditions  of  the  mysti'rious  peo[)le  discovered  hy  the 
Spanianis  in  South  America,  and  tho.se  whose  remains  were  dis- 
covi'ivd  heneath  the  grasy  tumuli  of  Scotland. 

'fhe  ('luciilation  of  tin'  .loctrine  of  tin'  skull  has  heeii  carricu 
forward  hy  anatomi.^ls  to  a  very  considerahle  extent,  and,  in  some 
n'lrions,  innh'r  circumstances  most  favourahle  for  the  j.nrposesol 
induction.  Dr.  .Morton's  magniticent  and  costly  work  is  an  illus* 
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tration  of  this.  Thus  thotrl  he  of  tlio  Aturos—at  the  soiiroos  of 
the  Oriiioeo,  amoiiu;  the  forest  solitiules,  lies  their  most  reniarkahlo 
eemeterv,  in  the  iiiost  remote  part  of  the  valley,  eovered  with  a 
thick  forest.  In  that  sliadv  and  solitary  spot,  Huinbolt  loiind  the 
cavern  of  Ataruipe.  Opeiiin-  itself  there  where  the  waters  have 
scooi)ed  for  themselves  a  hollow,  that  illustrious  travdler  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  tonih  of  an  extinct  tribe,  near  six  hundred  skeleOns, 
all  well  i)resc‘rv(Hl,  and  so  re-ularly  placed  that  it  would  have  1kh‘ii 
'  ditHiailt  to  make  an  error  in  their  number.  Kwvy  skeleton 
rt'])oses  in  a  basket  made  of  the  petioles  of  the  ])alm-tr('e.  Ih^*"' 
cemetery  must  be  comparatividy  recent  wlu'ro  the  boiuhs  ol  I  n; 
Atures  iie.  Not  so  tlu'inore  illustrious  tomb  ot  Ihichacamac  ;  the 
mined  temple  of  the  sun,  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  highest  order 
of  the  IVa’uvians.  Yet,  reposing  as  this  vast  concourse  ot  skeletons 
did  amidst  the  grandeurs  of  the  1  Yruvian  temph‘,it  has  been  doubted 
wludher  thev  were  the  builders;  tradition,  and  the  evidence  ol  a 
more  ahoriginal  crania — most  likely  that  oi  the  loltc'cau  tes- 
tifv  to  even  a  remoter  architect.  The  civilization  ot  the  1  eiuMaii 
is  one  of  those  marvels  and  mysteri(\s  \yhich  cannot  he  tatliomed. 
Thev  possessed  a  civilizatit)n  complete  in  its  ordm*  graci'tul,  yet 
Cyciopean ;  and  the  evidence  (»f  the  crania  beneath  the  architecture 
proclaims  the  character  of  the  builder.  NV hat  does  the  brutalized 
skull  prove?  A  relationship  to  the  gorilla  or  the  ape,  as  Mr. 
Jhisk  would  have  us  believe.  \et,  eminent  travellers  ha\e  gi\en 
to  tlu‘se  very  brutalized  skulls  the  power  of  rearing  the  vast 
reruvian  temples — the  mighty  monuments  of  Tiaguanico  and 
Titicaca.  ^Ir.  rentland  states,  that : — 

‘  In  the  vicinity  of  ^fiticaca  ho  has  “  disc*ovcrod  imiumoi.ahlo 
toinl)S,  Inmdivds  of  which  ho  entered  and  (‘xaininod.  J  boso 
nionnnuMits  are  of  a  grand  species  ot  design  and  architectiiie,  ic*-^ 
seinbling  (yclo[»ean  remains,  and  not  nnwortliy  ot  the  arts  ot 
ancic'iit  (li’cece  or  Koine.  They  tberclore  ])eiokened  .i  high 
condition  of  civilization  ;  hut  the  most  extriiordinary  tact  b(‘longing 
•  to  them,  is  their  invarial)ly  containing  the  mortal  remains  ot  a  race 
of  men,  of  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  inlancy  to  malurit}  and  old 
age,  the  formation  of  whose  erduin  /o  in'nvn  flmt  Uitij  ara  an 

r.i'fiitcf  rare  nuficcti  who  Inludntcd  I  pper  Cci'a  alun'c  n  thouMnul 
df/o^  and  dilfo'iiiij  fi’Oin  ani/  niovtidfi  now  iuludoh lOj  (ofr  (jlolw, 
d'he  site  is  between  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  (h'grces  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  skulls  found  (of  which  specimens  arc;  both  in  London 
and  Paris)  are  remarkable  for  their  cxt  reim*  extemt  bi'hind  the  occipi¬ 
tal  foramen;  for  two-thii’ds  of  the  weight  ot  tin;  cercbrjil  mass  must 

have  been  deposited  in  tliis  Avonderfully  elongated  ])osterior  chamber ; 

and  as  the  bones  of  the  face  were  also  mucli  elongated,  tlie  general 
appearance  must  have  been  rather  that  of  some  ot  the  ape  lamily 
.  than  of  human  beings.  In  the  tombs,  as  in  those  ui  I^gypT  parcels 
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of  U'niiii  wrre  left  beside  (be  dead  ;  and  it  was  aiiotlier  siiipdar 
eireuiiistanee  (bat  (lie  maize,  or  Indian  eovn,  so  loir,  was  ditl'erent 
tVom  any  that  now  exist od  in  tlic*  country.” 

‘  Mr.  IVntlanil  cx|»ri‘sscs  In.s  (Iccidcd  opinion  *Mliat  the  oxtraoi’di- 
nary  forms  thus  hrou^dit  to  the  light  of  day  after  their  long  sojourn, 
could  not  he  attrihuted  to  ]uvssure,  or  any  external  force,  similar  to 
that  still  employed  hy  many  American  tribes;  ami  adduced,  in 
eindirmation  <d  this  view,  the  oj»inions  of  C  iivicr,  ot  (lall,  and  of 
many  other  naturalists  and  anatomists.  On  these  grounds  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  constituted  the  population  of  these  elevated  regions 
ln'tore  the  arri\al  of  the  presmil  Indian  ]io]uilation,  which  in  its 
])hvsical  characters,  customs,  An*.,  offers  many  analogies  with  the 
Asiatic  population  of  tlieold  world.” 

‘'flic  preceding  facts  appear  to  establish  two  im))or(ant  ])ropo- 
sitions  ;  first,  that  thi'  ])rimitive  IVruvians  had  tiUtiiiu'd  to  a  con- 
sitU'rahle  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement,  so  far  jit  least  as  archi¬ 
tecture  and  sculpture  may  be  adduced  in  evidence,  long  before  the 
Incas  appcari'd  in  their  country  ;  and  secondly,  that  these  ])rimitivo 
Peruvians  were  the  same  peojile  whose  elongated  and  seemingly 
hrnhtIi::rJ  rrtiitia  now  arrest  our  attention;  and  it  remains  to  inquire, 
whether  llu'si*  are  tlu*  same  ]>eople  whom  the  Incas  found  in  ]»os- 
session  of  Peru,  or  whether  their  nation  and  power  were  already 
I'xtinct  at  that  epoch  ?  ’ 

IFow  many  ])eoj)les  have  vanished  from  tlic  oartli  ?  biVOii 
within  th(‘  memory  of  the  ehh'st  nuai  of  the  survivors  of  our 
gem'ration,  we  iiiid  races  perishing, ami  passing  away.  Some 
(piarter.s  ot  our  woi*ld  si'em  only  like  a  solemn  museum,  or 
ossuary,  of  lo.'-t  races,  dhim',  like  the  Pied  Ihper  of  llanu'liii, 
st‘(‘m.s  to  have  linl  his  multitudes  within  the  enelosuro  of  the 
mountains,  and  tliere  lie  their  bones  —  the  dwarf  and  giant 
p('ople,  who  live  in  legend  and  tradition.  AVho  were  the  Jotuii- 
— who  were  the  Attires? 

1  here  seems  abundant  evidence  scattered  over  the  mounds,  the 
tumuli,  and  burrows,  ami  ruined  temples  of  ancient  agt'S,  ot 
peoples  wliose  exact  analogue  we  cannot  now  find  ;  yet  these  ])(‘o])lc 
h'ave  behind  them,  as  they  vanish,  proofs  that  they  were  nu'ii, 
ami  rc'presonted  mankind,  dhis  was  the  distinguishing  charac” 
teristic  :  ajios  ami  gorillas  are  not  matliematicians  and  nieclcanics. 
Nature,  indeed, 

*  Itoiu  scarped  clifl  and  (juarried  stone, 

^'lie  cries — a  thousand  typos  are  gone! 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.’ 

Hut  in  all  these  tyjies  there  is  the  distinctive,  visible,  individuality 
ot  niaii.  lints,  a  skull  the  most  brutalized,  while  it  mav  be 
paniitil  to  contemplate,  has  its  human  character ;  but,  brutalized 
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and  ill  the  Xoandertlial  iirar  KlberHcld,  must  liuvo  been  oxtoii- 
sivt‘lv  spread,  beauty  allu'd,  as  may  bo  prosumod  iiom  the  toim  oi 
the  skull,  with  tht‘  aborijj^iiial  pojiulatioiis  ol  liritaiii,  Iiolaiid,  and 
Scandinavia.  Whilst  at  Schwaan  the  bones  were  deposited  in  a 
( M'rinanie  Ltrave  ot  stone,  and  couse([uently  are  biout^ht  into  i(‘la- 
lion  with  llie  historical  ])i‘riod,  the  bones  iroin  1  lau,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  were  merclv  laid  in  the  sand,  toLtether  with  implements  of 
l)one  of  tin'  rnde'^t  kind,  dhe  ^iinsk  skull,  in  like  manner,  was 
ioiind  in  the  sand  ot  an  ancuait  river-bed.  l>ut  the  huinau  bones 
and  cranium  Iroin  the  Xeaiuh'rthal  exceed  all  the  rest  in  those 
pi‘cnliarities  of  conforination  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  ol  tlu'ir 
lK‘lon^dng  to  a  barbarous  and  savagi;  race.  hether  the  cavern 
in  whicii  thev  were  lound,  unaccompanied  with  any  trace  ot 
liiiinan  art,  were  the  jilace  ot  their  iuti'rinont,  or  whether,  lik(‘ 
the  bones  of  extinct  animals  elsewhere,  they  had  been  washed 
into  it,  tlu‘v  mav  still  lie  reixarded  as  the  most  ancient  memorial 
of  till'  early  inhabitaiiis  of  Europe. ’ 

All  this  may,  iierhaps,  be  admitted;  but  what  will  our  readers 
think  of  Mr.  Itusk,  when,  upon  this  solitary  skull,  simply  this  and 
tln‘S(‘  lloatint;  traditions  of  cannibals  and  Jotunheiin,  hi‘  advances 
to  his  (‘oiiclusion,  that  ‘the  fact  of  thi'  ecological  ambiguity  of 
man,  or,  to  use  otlua*  words,  of  his  having  been  contemporary 
witli  (‘xtiiict  animals,  whose  remains  are  universally  regardi'd  by 
gt'idogists  as  ibssil,  has  been  fully  establislu  il,’  and  from  tluaico 
jumjis  imni(‘dlately  to  the  conclusion  that  these  fondathers  of  the 
earth  were  iinmediately  related  to  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee ! — 

‘'flu*  natural  (‘xt(Mit  of  the  frontal  sinus,  in  cases  where  the  super¬ 
ciliary  borders  are  much  (devatial,  is  usually  imperfectly  indicated  by 
an  opening  or  de[m'ssion,  through  which  the  frontal  nerve  passes ; 
and  this  d(*pr(*ssion  is  V(*ry  manifest,  especially  on  the  right  side,  in 
the  fossil  cranium,  in  which  it  is  ri*garded  hy  rrofessor  8(diaalfhauseii, 
we.  ludievo  erroneously,  as  indicative  of  an  injury  received  during  life. 
In  the  mature  eliimpanzee  and  gorilla,  the  supraorbital  ridges  are,  as 
is  W(‘ll  known,  remarkahly  developed  ;  in  the  former  case,  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  enlargement  is  accompanied  with  any  expansion  of  the 
Irontal  sinus(‘s,  which  in  tact  do  not  exist  in  that  age,  but  it  is  due 
simply  to  a  projection  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which  cavity  is 
larger  in  proportion  to  tiie  skull  behind  it,  than  it  is  in  the  liumaii 
subject,  and  is  thus  in  accordance  with  the  greater  development  ot 
the  laia‘  geni‘rally.  In  the  old  gorilla,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
tin'  hone  itsidt  is  enormously  thickened  in  the  monstrous  projection 
above  tin*  orbit,  there  are  very  large  frontal  sinuses.  However  this 
nia\  bt*,  the  j)rotuberance  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  showings 
\ei\  s;i\  age  t\pe  ;  and,  in  the  t*xtent  to  which  it  exists  in  the  X(‘iui- 
ihilhal  ( lanium,  it  allords  a  chiu’acter  in  which  that  skull  approaches 
that  ol  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.’ 
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The  Indiriilffaliti/  of  the  SJniJI. 

d'nily  the  cri'dnlitics  of  ig;norance  are  aninsing^;  but  for  the 
most  amusing*  evidence*  of  the  Higlits  of  credulity,  we  have  to 
tiiiii  to  tlie  acliievements  of  speculative  savans.  After  all  that 
can  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  ‘our  poor  relations,’  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  gorilla,  or  the  chimpanzee,  is  but  a  disgusting  and 
ti'rribh*  beast ;  tlie  lowest  type  of  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
(h'gration,  c'ven  the  Fan  tribe  has  that  which  gives  fearful  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  liis  individuality. 

i*  do  not  hesitate*  to  say  tliat  the  skull,  as  a  fossil,  can  teach  us 
v('rv  little  ol  man  ;  it  is  at  the  best  a  house  (luito  unfurnish(*d  and 
unt(‘nanted  ;  it  is  robbed  and  reft  of  all  the  ornann'iits  which 
wei’i*  not  only  its  chief  beauty,  but  which  were*  the  characte'ristie 
indie'ations  ot  its  inhabitant.  AVe  may  eleal  with  it  inductively; 
but  e've*n  then  it  is  but  a  jiie'ce*  of  meedianisni  threiwn  by.  Fsy- 
chology  is  assureelly  ne*ee[e*el  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  verelict 
— the*  skull  ne'cels  to  be  informed. 


lA^ 

KllLLY  ON  THE  COA^ENANTS.^ 

OUll  readers  elo  not  need  to  be  informed  that,  in  introdiu'ing  to 
the'iu  this  vedume,  they  are  making  the  ace|uaintance  ed‘  the 
Oeingre'gatieinal  Ijcctuie  feir  ISGl.  The  subject  is  haiielh'd  by 
Mr.  Kf'liy  with  gi*e'at  ability.  It  is,  howc‘ve'r,  a  th(*e)logie*al  essay, 
writte*!!  by  a  tlu'edogical  stueh'iit,  for  theedogical  stuelents.  AVe 
e'oulel  wish  that  the  le*ctur(*s  ineleeel  were*  e*ast  le*ss  in  the  form  of 
sermons,  it  they  hael  more  the  ajipearance  ed*  a  statement  fremi 
the  ]n*oiessor’s  ediair  or  the  lecturer’s  desk,  thev  weadd  certainly 
i  be*  both  more  attrae‘dive  and  useful.  The*y  are,  liowe'ver,  though 
|ede*ar  in  eloe*trine,  and  close  and  conse'ipu'ntial  in  reasoning.  Tim 
style*  is  md  wanting  in  a  e:ertain  ([uie*l, self- possessed  dignity  ;  thenigh 
the  language  has  ve*rv  little  powei*  of  movement,  and  we  elo  not 
rt*nie'mbe‘r  that  a  singhi  illustration  lightens  eirre'lieves  throughout 
the*  whede  vedume*.  It  is  impeissibk*,  heiwever,  te)  re'ael  the.*  boeik 
without  i’e'ce*iving  irean  it  a  verv  cle.'ar  and  luniineuis  view  e)f  the* 
i  vyiiristian  system.  AY  e  are  glad  to  jierceive  that  Mr.  Kelly  de*parts 


*  1  uc  hicine  (^urnants :  their  yolnre  and  Desujii  ;  or,  the  (^orenanU 
^  fov.<iitkrei!  an  snecennire  Statjes  in  the  J)enit}pin(nt  of  the  l>lcinc  Turjmes  of 
'Muru.  J^>y  doliii  lu*lly.  Jackson  and  W^iltord. 
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Kelly  on  the  Coeenantu 


from  what  would,  we  suppose,  he  regarded  as  the  orthodox  vimv 
of  the  origin  of  the  first  I)ivliu‘  Covenant,  that  it  was  made  with 
Adam,  lie  denies  that  in  any  dealings  passing  under  this  designa¬ 
tion,  which  the  ^lost  High  may  have  had  ^Mth  men,  the  it  can 
liave  been  anything  like  stipulations,  or  teinis  ot  inutual  agitt- 
uieiit.  H(^  truly  says,  the  very  idea  is  preimsterous.  ^Ir.  Kelly’s 
view,  therefore,  ot  the  first  Covenant  iniinediatel^  eontla^enes  that 
of  the  Assemblv  of  Divines— that  prohahly  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  the  C’hurch.  Mr.  Kelly  is  rather  severe  with 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  ojiiiiion.  M  e  are  glad  to  find  him 
in  this  jiarticiilar  diffm-ing  from  the  Assembly’s  Catechism,  and 
probably  from  the  majority  of  his  brethren,  in  the  assertion  that 
the  creation  of  ..\dani,  and  his  disposition  in  tlu'  states  of  inno¬ 
cence,  involved  no  Covenant  of  works,  as  is  usually  taught ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  tliat  the  jiojiular  teaching  and  belief  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  has  really  greatly  tended  to  embarrass  the 
clearness  of  Christian  truth  and  faith. 

In  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  many  treatises  upon  this 
subject — Strong’s  ‘  Discourse  on  the  Two  Covenants’* — almost  in 
th(‘  first  siaitence,  lu‘  (dears  and  stati's  his  ground  thus  : — ‘  This 
will  (d(‘arly  appear,  if  we  consider  that  Cod  dealt  with  man  in  a 
covenant  way  in  his  creation.  ^lan  stands  bound  to  Cod  by  a 
double  l)ond  of  creation  and  stipulation  ;  the  one  is  natural  and 
n(‘(‘t‘ssary,  and  the  otlua*  voluntary.’ 

This  view  of  the  niattc'r  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  celtda’aied 
Theoj)hilus  Cah‘  in  his  introduction  to  Strong’s  book.  He  (*oii- 
sidi'rs  it  as  dianonstrated,  ‘  Tluit  Cod  nevi'r  did  nor  will  deal  with 
mankind  jiuaely  in  a  way  of  dominion,  but  aKo  in  a  way  of 
covenant.’  W  o  inav  be  }H‘rinitted  to  express  a  sorrow  that  Mr. 
ICdly  has  not  enricdied  his  voliiine  witli  a  lecture  on  the  history 
of  thi‘  literatuu' of  the  (’ovcaiants,  and  the  modifications  of  the 
various  vi(‘ws  wlnhdi  have  commanded  in  ditfenait  ages  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  tluMdogians.  J‘erha])s,  also,  this  might  have  been  neces¬ 
sary;  for  it  secans  to  us  vmy  likely  that  old  Theophilus  Cale 
would  rudely  liave  classed  our  author  with  those  whom  he  repro¬ 
bate's  as  ‘originistic  monks.’ 

Of  late  years,  little  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
only  essay  which  in  a  measure  anticipates  ^Ir.  Kelly’s  views  is  ii 
small  one  bv  an  amiable,  estimable,  and  elocpicnt  minister,  ikav 
gone  to  ins  rest,  the  Itcv.  John  Kagleton,  of  jluddersticld 

v.i*  Ijy'^^^’arsc  of  tlioTwot  ovonaiits  ;  \vlieiciii  tlie  Xaturo,  ]  )ilioroii(TS,  and 
.  iitN  H  tho  (  o\onant  ut  \\  orkvS  and  of  (trace*  are  distinctly,  rationally, 
sjuntnally.  and  practically  discussed,  .^c.’  J5y  William  Strong.^  rrinted  at 
the  Ihree  l)agirei>,  and  sold  at  the  ‘  liible  and  Three  Crowiis/  at  the  lower 
cud  0  (  hcapside,  near  Mercers  Chapel.  I(i7y. 
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i’.ivuuiovl  at  the  oominoiicoiiuMit  of  liitj  iiiiiiislry,  ol  tlio 

iuiaijorv  thus  ilosciihoil : — “As  the  apjxMraiico  ot  tlio  bo^v  tliat  is  iu 
tlio  cloud  in  tlio  day  ol  rain,  so  was  the  appearance  ol  the  biiujhtiu'ss 
round  about,  d'his  w;ls  the  ap])oarance  ot  the  likeness  ol  the  ^loi^  oi 
the  Lord.”  At  tlie  time  of  this  vision,  as  is  well  known,  the  i)eople 
of  Israel  were  in  the  most  depressed  condition.  Those  amonj^^st  whom 
lv.i‘kitd  prophesi(*d  were  in  captivity,  and  the  ruin  of  their  country 
was  ni.^di  at  hand,  'fhe  introduction  of  the  synil)ol  of  the  bow  in  the 
vision  w;is  plainlv  intended  to  intimate  that  (jod  s  promises  ot  j^race 
W(*n^  still  sure;  that,  depressed  as  the  i)eople  then  were,  they  would 
not  be  utterly  cast  olf,  but  that  times  of  restoration  and  ])eace  were 
yet  in  store  for  them.  So  in  the  Apocalypse,  twice  the  emblem  occurs: 
once  as  surrounding  the  tlirone  in  the  introductory  vision  which 
juveedes  the  disclosures  of  the  future,  and  a^min  as  surroundin';  the 
iiead  of  the  an^ad  who  announced  the  judgments  about  to  be  executed; 
and  in  both  cases  having  the  same  import,  being  the  jdedge  of  the 
immutability  of  the  Divine  purpose,  of  the  sure  peace  and  grac(j  to  he 
conferred  on  ilis  church,  amidst  all  the  convulsions  ami  sutferiiig 
whi(di  Ilis  approaching  jmlgments  would  occasion. 

‘If  the.se  remarks  are  correct,  there  can  be  little  diHiculty  in 
understanding  the  nature  and  [objects  of  the  Noahic  Covenant.  It 
consisti'd  wholly  of  free  promises ;  there  were  no  terms  or  conditions 
on  whiidi  their  fultilment  was  suspended  ;  it  was  a  procedure  of  pure  • 
grace,  abs«»lute  and  frei*.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  evinces  this. 

It  was  made  with  Xoah  and  his  seed, — understanding  by  that  term 
all  his  natural  descendants  in  their  successive  generations.  The  bene* 
liLs  more  expressly  named  were  common  to  the  whole  race.  There  is, 
however,  a  higher  truth  indistinctly  included  under  it,  and  which 
comes  out  mon*  clearly  in  the  subsecpient  revelation,  implying  that  so 
lar  as  the  s[»iritual  blc.ssings  are  concerned,  the  Divine  intention 
contemi»lated  tludr  transmission  mainly  through  the  Tiinily  relation. 

It  this  Covenant  added  little  to  the  truth  previously  known, — if  it 
turnishetl  hardly  any  expansion  of  the  original  promise,  but  simply 
lelt  it  very  much  as  it  was, — yet  it  did  what  was  more  .seasonable,  and 
.strikingly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  served  to 
bring  out  in  a  new  light,  and  to  (‘.stablish  on  a  tinner  basis,  the  unfailing 
laithtulne.ss  of  dehovah,  and  the  immutability  of  Ilis  purpose.  An 
as.surance  to  this  (dlect  was  at  that  time  specially  needed.  A  conviction 
ot  the  unchangoableness  ot  Jehovah  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all 
trm*  conlulence  in  Him.  It  matters  little  that  the  range  of  revelation 
is  enlarged,  that  m*w  truths  are  made  known,  if  the  grounds  of  our 
tiu.st  in  itod  himselt  are  shaken.  It  was  over  this  great  elementary 
tiuth  th.it  the  judgment  of  the  deluge  seemed  to  cast  a  sh.ade,  which 
tlu*  leiiewal  ot  tlu*  (  ovenant,  considered  in  the  view  of  its  attendant 
ciivumstamv.s,  was  (‘Ifectually  calculated  to  dissipate.  It  re-e.stablished 
I oulidem  e  ,  it  stands  out  still  as  one  of  those  grand  events  in  the 
lh\ino  dealings  with  men  which  ti'.ach  a  les.son  ot  the  last  impor* 
tanco  in  ^^hich  we  are  all  interested,  and  impart.s  stability  to  tlic 
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jH-aeo  ami  comfort  of  all  that  believe.  It  instructs  us  that,  however 
the  sin  of  man  may  j)ri)voko  the  judgments  of  (Jod,  the  purposes  of 
llis  grac.‘  are  unalteralily  sure. 

The  .same  priuci[)le  of  perpetuity  is  develujied  iii  the  Abraliamic 
(^oveiiaiit.  As  the  call  of  Abram  was  an  iiiiportaut  step  in  the 
di‘vi‘lopmeiit  of  tlie  Divine  purposes,  so  the  Abraliamic  (’oveiiant 
indicatv's  a  remarkabh‘  advance  in  the  development  of  (iod’s 
gracious  piirjioses  towards  men,  and  tlie  especial  ])oint  of  interest 
is,  ‘  Dy  ^iyself  have  I  sworn,  that  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed.’  The  term  seed  is  known  to  be  a  collective 
one;  but  this  looks  fiirlher  than  to  .VbralianTs  immediate  d('- 
scendants.  (htc  came  who  said,  ‘  Your  fathi'i*  Abraham  rejoiced 
to  see  my  day;  lu‘  saw  it,  and  was  glad.’  And  now  the  whole 
worhl  is  blessed  ‘in  faithful  Abraham;’  ‘salvation  is  of  the  »Iews.’ 

‘Abraham  and  his  ih'sccuidants  were,  indeed,  set  apart  from  tho 
nations  ;  peculiar  privilcgi'S  and  blessings  of  the*  highest  value  werc^ 
bestowed  upon  them;  but  in  the  veiy  act  cf  conferring  them,  (lod 
gavii  an  exjiress  intimation  that  they  were  conveyed  to  them  in  trust, 
— that  it  was  only  a  tc'inporary  arrangement  which  contemplated  the 
ultimati*  dill’usidu  of  these  blessings  to  all  tie;  families  of  tlu^  earth, 
and  that,  although  tin*,  means  wln'reby  this  should  bo  elfected  were 
ciiiiei'aled,  yet  tlui  time,  would  surely  come,  when  all  restriction  would 
he  removed,  and  the.  blessing  of  Abraham  would  become  the  common 
iuherilancii  of  man.  The  arrangements  of  the  Dov(*nant  were  sim])ly 
a  necessity  for  the.  time,  with  the  view  of  securing  results  from  whicii 
lio  nations  should  b<^  ultimately  exchuled.’ 

\\  c  thank  ^Ir.  Kelly  very  heartily  for  liis  deliberative  and  solemn 
book.  Il<'  has  developed  his  vii'ws  with  grc'at  interest.  No 
donlit  we  all  lu'ed,  tVom  time  to  time,  to  be  brought  liack  to  tliese 
nobh*  vi('ws  ot  the  (\)venant  of  Divini*  grace  ainl  Omnijiotent 
incrcy.  ( )it(*n  as  v/e  use  tlie  word,  it  may  lie  fairlv  ({lU'stioned 
whether  we  do  not  very  often  misappri'luMid  tlie  meaning  of  it. 
A\  ('  use  it  as  inqilying  an  arrangx'iuent  made — a  kind  of  (‘ompact — 
betwi'en  man  and  (iod  ;  and  the  salvation  of  tho  world,  and  the 
d<'stiny  of  man  is  made  to  hang,  by  sncii  a  mode  of  s])i)ecb,  rather 
on  the  will  of  man  than  on  the  deti'rinination  of  (Iod.  (^od^s 
Covenant  is,  in  tact,  llis  gracious,  fm*,  Almighty  promise  to  man. 
Ihe  commi'rcial  view  of  tin*  Atomanent,  whether  the  view  have  a 
refc'rence  to  Clod  or  man,  is  a  most  degrading  view.  There  is 
Something  most  exhilarating  in  the  Scripture  mode  of  speech — 

‘  th(‘ evi'i’lasting  (.\)venant.’  The  ages  ileet  along,  and  with  the 
ages  the  generations  pass  away  ;  biit  the  ('ovi'iiaiit  abides.  This 
i-  put  in  a  very  atfeiding  manner  by  Jeremiah.  Nature  is  most 
changeless,  apparently ;  the  Cuveiuint  of  the  seasons  —  the 
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('..vonant  of  .lay  aii.l  tlios.'  abido.  Tlicr.^  is  nothing  s„ 

sul)(liiiii‘"  as  thl^  s|u‘ctack‘  of  the  lieaveiily  homes  in  tlieir  (luni- 
hilitv,  ami  th(‘lr  ealiii,  always  tlie  same,  riegarded  hy  the  liglit 
(»f  tiu‘  (’ov(‘iiaiit,  tliat  wliieli  might  he  distressing  luvomes  thr 
strengtli  of  tlu‘  soul.  The  evm'lastiug  ehalii  of  harmony  in  tlio 
heavens  eanm.t  hc'  broken  ;  m'itlier  can  tlie  everlasting  (N)venaiit. 
Tlu'  everlasting  chain  (d  harmony  in  the  seasons  (*annot  he  hroken ; 
neith(‘r  can  tlu'  everlasting  (  ovenaiit.  J.hus  saith  the  liOid.  • 
‘  If  v(*  can  hri'ak  mv  (’overiant  of  the  day,  and  my  Covenant  ol  the 
niglit,  and  that  tluTe  should  not  he  day  and  night  in  their  season, 
then,  also,  may  my  Covenant  he  hroken  with  David,  iny  servant !’ 

Now,  this  we  were  intended  to  see  in  it.  There  is  an  amazing 
fertility  of  refreslinumt  in  sitting  on  the  spot  where  otlier.s  have 
sat,  and  feeling  the  relri'shnurit  others  have  ielt.  ihis  we  know 
(‘ven  hv  the  hanks  of  a  hrook,  as  it  murmurs  with  all  its  music,  on 
its  way,  seeming  to  sing  or  to  say  to  us — 

‘1  talk,  and  talk,  as  on  I  flow 
'1\)  join  the  briimning  river  ; 

For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

Jinf  I  (JO  on  for  eirr.' 

ITow  much  more  we  feel  this  as  we  sit  hy  the  side  of  Cod’s 
river  of  truth — ‘  tlu'  (‘verlasling  Covenant  ordered  in  all  things, 
and  sure.’  d'hese  are  the  waters  where  the  patriarchs  slaked  their 
thirst — lu're  J  )avid  drank.  1  >y  these  streams  the  prophets  rested— 
Fdijah  stop]K‘d  and  refn'shed  liimself,  and  went  on  Ids  way.  These 
are  the  niivi'r  tailing  stri'ams.  TJie  seasons  may  cease  from  tlieir 
annual  round,  the  stai’s  may  fail  in  tlieir  courses — these;  flow 
from  a  spring  that  cannot  dry  up.  It  is  Cod’s  iiromise  hy  Cove¬ 
nant  to  the  world,  and 

‘  ^^on  may  eomo,  and  men  may  go, 

Jht(  tf(('S('  fo\r  on  for  eirr' 

And  it  is  in^  this  way  we  are  to  see  the  true  meaning  of  that 
might\  noun  ot  multitude  in  the  ^  dd  jJook — the  sc'ed  of  ^Vhralunii. 
Tlie  s(H‘d  of  Ahraham  never  dies,  never  ex[)ires.  It  was  a 
spii  itual  family ;  Mor  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one;  outwardlv,' 
and  as  (arcumcision  is  of  the  lu'art,  so  they  are  Ahraham’s  cliil- 
dren  who  have'  Ahndiam’s  fiitli.  ‘  Jle  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall 
prolong  his  elays.  Jdtt  up  thy  ('ye\s,  and  gaze  ahroael — hoiv 
numerous  the  stars.  A\  alk  heav  upon  the  shores  eif  this  <nvat  seni-— 
so  nunuTous  lie  said  shall  thy  seed  he.  This,  then,"the  re^adcr 
will  unelerstand  to  he  the  hope  of  man.  It  is  in  Cod,  it  is  nut  ir. 
man,  it  is  ni  Coel  we  rejxise ;  our  rest  is  in  His  free  niercv.  And 
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the  History  of  the  rovenent  is  intended  to  teaeli  ns  this,  and  the 
r>(»ok  of  (iod  is  tilt'  History  of  tlu'  Covenant.  I'his  is  the  oidy 
foundation  and  sjiring:  for  tin'  hoastt'd  doetrine  of  liiinian  pi'ideeti- 
hility,  tiiat  ‘(dirist  is  hy  II is  word  and  Spirit  withering:  to  liimself 
a  ])eo])le — the  snhjt'ets  of  Jlis  sovereii^n  graei',  to  whom  ho 
sustains  a  special  relation.’ 


Y. 


rcXOrjXLVTTOXAL  CHAPEL  EXTENSION.^ 

\:\i()X(;  the  vai’ions  (liristian  aetivitit's  whit'h  have  sprung; 
into  op('ratioii  during;  the  present  ei'iitury,  nont'  art'  nioro 
intert'sting*  than  the  innlti]>lieation  of  jdaees  of  pnhlie  worsliip. 
dlie  -1  'iiei’al  inert'ase  of  the  ])0]mlation,  and  its  stt'ady  ilow  to¬ 
wards  th('  larg^e  towns,  has  occasioned  a  dt'inand  whit'h,  to  a  con- 
siderahlt'  extent,  has  ht'en  nu't.  In  rural  liainlt'ts  and  crowdt'd 
citit's  innunierahle  t'difict's  havt'  arisen,  sonu'  sini|)h'r  and  somo 
stat('li('i’ — th('  honit's  of  piety,  and  the  jgarrisons  of  an  aggressive 
zeal.  AVe  ])ro])oso  to  lay  hefori'  onr  readers  some  facts  relating 
to  church  extension,  and  more  especially  to  the  share  that  has 
ht't'ii  takt'u  in  this  iinjioriaiit  work  hy  Congregationalists. 

In  coni])aring  the  lahours  of  the  various  Evangelical  commnni- 
ti('s,  we  tind  that  tin'  most  rapid  advance  in  chaju'l  hiiilding  has 
ht'on  niadt'  hy  the  ^lethodists.  In  the  year  IS(H  they  had 
]dac('s  of  worship,  providing  I  Go, 000  sittings;  in  iSol  they  had 
I!di07  sanctnarit's,  with  2,10  1, ‘JDS  sittings  ;  so  that,  thongli  the 
])opnlation  had  in  tliat  time  douhled,  this  denomination  had  in- 
(*ri'as('d  tlu'ir  a(‘(*omniodatiou  more  than  thirti'oii-fold.  And  the 
j)i*ogT('ss  mad(‘  during  the  last  decennial  jieriod,  has  been  at  an 
t'vi'ii  swifti'r  ratio.  The  Haptists  have  manifested  mnch  of  their 
wonted  (‘iiergy  in  the  same  Avork.  During  the  tirst  half  of  this 
century,  Avhile  the  Church  of  England  iiicrc'ased  its  accommoda¬ 
tion  only  21  ])er  c(‘nt.,  the  Hajitists  augmciited  theirs  400  per 
(‘('lit.  'riie  r('(‘eiit  ('ivcdion  of  the  IMi'tropolitan  Tahermu'h',  at  a 
co^t  of  more  than  ,1‘0)L000,  lia.s  (‘xcited  general  astonishment  and 
admiration.  The  Free  (Jhnn'h  of  S('otland  has  hi'cu  compelled, 


1.  Animal  Urparf.'i  of  the  London  (^nnfjrerf  at  ion  nl  CJtapel  Jinildinr/  Sorirhf. 
ti.  Annaal  Uportiiof  the  Hnyl ish  ( ^onffrctpftiona.l  iliapd  Huilding  Society, 
•).  Vafvint  Xt  H'apapi  r. 

4.  ('onyrcgatinnal  Year  Hool\,  18.j8,  1850,  1800,  1801. 
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bv  tlie  peculiar  circunistaiicrs  of  its  oniL!:lu  and  liistoiy,  io  c.spc(*ial 
(‘Hurts  ill  cliurcli  (‘ivction.  iH'sidos  raisin, ir  vcr\  laiire  snnis 
annually  1‘or  homo  and  loroiij:!!  ('vani^olistic  lahonrs,  it  has,  in  six- 
to(*n  yc'ars,  cxjJondiMl  tho  lolliiwini^  ainonnts  in  pioMnin.^  iU(  oin- 
uiodation  lor  j>nhlio  worship: — 
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Kdinkur^h  and  (Jlas^^ow  rsorinau  Schools  .  ‘d  o 

^  Asscmhly  Hall  and  site,  Kdiidnir^-k  .  S, •)()()  M  n 

’  (  Cdiundi  ()frict‘.s  in  ^lound  Place .  O 

r».  Churches,  Manses,  and  Schools,  erected  at  the 
ex})ensii  ot*  individuals,  not  apj^earing  in 
tho  i^ublie  accounts .  0  (> 

Aixtrre<xatc  cost  orbulldiinxs...£l,l-*2.odt  lo  d 

li*  wo  deduct  1*00, 000  for  oxistinu:  debt,  and  l**2th000  for  tnnounls 
roc('iv(‘d  from  (Jovornmont  tor  school  oroction,  a  total  is  h'ft  of 
.i‘l,dl‘J,‘h)l,  or  an  avorat^o of  more  than  1*S‘J,000  a  year  expended 
by  this  om*  denomination  in  buildings  for  the  religious  education 
of  tin'  p('ople  of  Scotland.  Tho  Kpiscopal  fdinrch,  too,  has  of 
lat(^  taki'ii  its  share  in  this  int('n‘sting  work.  AVhile  ultta'ing 
ideas  of  poverty,  and  sok'innly  declaring  that  she  Wiis  unable  to 
keep  ln‘r  jinsi'iit  sanctuaries  in  decent  r(*j)air,  without  rates  levied 
tm  other  doimminations,  she  has  gradually  awakened  to  the  eon- 
seiouMii'ss  of  h(‘r  strc'iigth  and  her  duty,  and  has  (‘reeled  an 
av(‘rage  ot  not  f(‘wer  tha.n  two  lU'W  churches  ('verv  we(‘k  Ibr  tlu' 
la^t  thirty  yc'ars.  Tlmse  (‘ould  not  have  cost  k'ss  than  A‘l),(l00,(M)i) 
stt'rling,  wliik'  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  this  ainonnt  ha>  hee  l 
coiitribiiti'd  by  tlu'  Stat<'.  (kinon  Stowell,  on  a  r(*(‘(‘ut  oceasien, 
statoil  that  ‘  on  the  viduntary  ]'.rincipk‘  alom*,  the  Chiircdi  had, 
during  tin'  last  thirty  y(‘ars,  built  d,0()()  churches,  at  a  coM  of 
more  than  i‘l.\00(boi)()V  but  the  data  on  which  he  makes  tliis 
lari^i'r  (‘stimate  we  do  not  know.  It  is  eomjmted,  by  a  res])ect- 
ahlt'  authority,  that  Kpiscopalians  (‘xpend  on  ehnreh  erection, 
r(‘storati(»n,  and  decoratitm,  in)  less  than  £l,d00,0()0  a  vear. 

M  ('  now  come  to  ehaipel  (‘xtmision  among  Imk'peiukmts.  It 
is  not  without  ('onsidi'rahle  ditHcnilty  that  reliable  data  on  any 
subject  can  b(' ybtaiiu'd  from  Congregatipnalists ;  and  this  arises 
from  the  very  independence  of  their  modes  of  action.  Some  facts 
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(•I'  lrroal  intiTist  liave,  lu.'Wi'vor,  Ikvh  (‘ollected.  l^owu  io  ilio  year 
i‘liajK'1  (‘Xtriisioii  aauong  liulejK'iidc'iits  liad  l)('i‘u  lol’t  almost 
('xclu>iv('ly  to  individual  avtioii ;  and  tliong-li  inncli  was  thus 
avi*oni])lisiu'd,  tin'  ])ersonal  rosponsihility  iimurrc'd  was  olUm 
c‘X(*i'C'diin;ly  l)nr(U‘nsonu',  and  cliajud  ‘  hei2:i;in^  ease's’  were  ])leasant 
lu'ilher  to  those  wlio  ura:ed  them  nor  those  who  U'ei'ived  them. 
.Ministers  arnu'd  willi  ominous-lookinj^  red-eovc'ivd  eeMeetini;- 
hooks  ;  who  lelt  lliemselves  intruders  in  ])laees  ol*  husiness,  and  wi'i’o 
ol’ten  tri'aled  as  sueh  ;  and  many  ol‘  tliese  itinerants  lonud  their 
way  hai'k  to  tlieir  eliari^es  with  a  li’^ht  ])urse  and  a  heavy  heart ; 
sonu'tlim's  ‘  ln’inging  no  slu'aves  witli  them  of  tlie  liarvest  they 
expected  to  reap,  hut  only  a  lew  handtids  ol*  corn,  baptized  with 
the'ir  ti'ars,  and  sti't'ped  with  the  sighs  ol*  a  strie'kc'U  and  bleeding 
sold.’  ddie  diltieiilties  thus  experimiei'd  also  (‘-ansi'd  many  promis¬ 
ing  I'literprisc's  to  hi'  di'l’erri'd  or  ahandoned,  ‘  men’s  lu'arts  failing 
tlu'in  through  fear.’  It  was  imperative  that  somi' ‘  more  excel- 
h'lit  way’  should  he  devised. 

In  181!),  th('  London  ( ’ongregational  ('hapc'l-Ihiilding  Soeii'iy 
was  ('stahlished.  The  nei'd  of  siu'li  an  organization  was  obvious 
to  all  who  w('r(‘  aiMpiainted  with  tlie  condition  of  the  metrojiolis. 
d’he  amount  of  church  and  chapel  accommodation  in  that  mighty 
centre  of  government,  literature,  and  science,  is  still  far  behind 
that  of  any  of  tin'  jirovinci's  ;  for  while  tlu'  average  niimhcr  of 
sittings  furnisln'd  hy  Ihigland  and  AVales,  including  London,  is 
iHpial  to  tifty-sevi'ii  in  evi'iy  linndred  of  tin'  ])o]>ulation,  and 
('xclusive  of  liondon  to  sixty-thrc'e,  that  snp]>lied  in  tlu'  nu'lro- 
])olis  and  its  snhurhs  is  oidy  thirty.  3«ow,  llie  actual  provision 
ri'ipiiri'd  is  foi’  tifty-eight  ])er  ci'iit.  of  the  wholi'  commnnity;  and 
h('ni*(' it  lollows  tliat  then' is  a  ])r('si'nt  delicii'iicy  of  (>70, ()()()  sit¬ 
tings,  and  that  in  ordei’ to  iiu'et  it,  (170  additional  [»lac('S  of  worshij) 
ari'  ni'cessaiy,  I'ach  fnrnisliing  accommodation  Ihr  1 ,000  ])ersons. 
It  must  also  he  ri'incmheri'd  tlial  tlu'  pojmlation  of  l.ondon  is 
increa''ing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  yi'ai*,  and  that  these  re([uire  at 
h'ast  twenty  ni'w  sanctuaries  ev(*ry  year,  he>ides  tliose  prt'viously 
ri'fi'rrc'd  to.  In  the  vii*w  of  tlu'st'  momentous  facts,  the  London 
►SocK'ty  was  originati'd,  its  spheri' of  lahoni*  hi'ing  the  nietro])olis 
and  its  suhnrhs.  Very  gratifying  results  havi'  attended  its  oju'ra- 
tions.  It  has  built,  bought,  oi*  aidi'd  by  grants,  or  loans,  or  both, 
forty  places  ol  worsliip,  and  sevi'ral  othi'i*  enler[)rises  of  an  inter- 
e^ting  character  are  now  in  contemjdation. 

( )ne  special  means  of  extending  the  usi'fnlm'ss  of  this  Socii'ty 
was  early  cunti'mplated.  Tliis  was  tin'  establishment  of  a  per- 
niaiu'iit  ‘  Loan  h  iind,’  in  addition  to  tlui  n'gular  income,  tin)  money 
being  contrihuted  to  the  Society,  nut  for  the  purjiose  of  being 
disbursed  in  grants,  hut  of  being  lent,  on  personal  or  other  security 
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]»y  imiuuil  iiist;iliuoiit'5  witliiii  liw  years.  A  luoctiiit^  was  ludd  at 
the  Mansion  IIoiis(‘  on  tlie  ‘Jlst  April,  ISOt),  for  tlie eslahlislinu'ut 
of  tliis  fund  ;  £  l.dlUl  was  then  raised,  and  at  tlnyelo^se  of  last  yc'ar 
the  total  contrihutions  amounted  to  This  fund  has 

!rn‘atly  extt'iideil  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  and  tends  to  i;‘ive 
pt'rinaiuuKH*  to  its  operations,  since  there  is  thus  a  sum  of  money 
k(‘pt  intact,  halt,  repaid,  and  lent  ap:iiin  in  p(n’petuity.  An  urgent 
apjieal  has  heen  inadi'  hv  the  cominittee  for  an  inci’ease  of  the 
amount  to  This  would 'enable  them  to  lend  £1,000 

a  year,  without  entrenching  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
Society.  It  would  probably  he  employed  in  promoting  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  jit  Icjist  (aght  new  chapels  every  year,  or  d‘20  in  the  course 
of  th('  pix'siait  c(aiturv,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  would 
nanain  undiminishial  for  further  usefulness.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  and  illustrative  of  the  reproductive  ])ower  of  good,  that 
among  tlu'  congri'gations  making  collections  for  the  Jjondon  2dis- 
sionarv  Socii'ty  in  May  last,  there  weri'  more  than  twiaity  which 
ow('d  tlnar  existence  to  the  Ijondon  (diapel-J^>uilding  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  cha]H‘ls  aided  by  this  Society,' fifteen  older 
om‘s  in  till'  iiH'tropolis  have  been  rebuilt,  two  have  biaai  gr(‘atly 
enlarged,  jind  six  nmv  cha])i‘ls  have  heen  originated  during  the 
jiast  (‘leviai  years.  These  etforts  have  cost  the  Congregationalists 
of  London  not  less  than  fj*200,0t)(). 

d  lu‘  ('xani])l('  furnished  by  tlu*  London  Society  was  early  fol- 
lewtal  by  till'  fonnati(Hi  of  the ‘,Lani‘ashire  rongregational  (diajK'l- 
Ihiilding  Society.'  It  was  established  in  ^lanchestca*  in  IS-VJ,  and 
ow(\s  its  origin  to  the  (dforts  of  the  ehurches  in  tliat  enterprising 
city  to  nuM't  the  wants  of  o,  ra])idly-incr('asing  ])o])ulation.  31r. 
(itM)rg('  lladli(dd,  31.1*.,  jiromist'd  To, 000,  in  instalments  of  £‘100 
eacli  for  lifty  ehapids  in  the  (‘ounty;  and  five  other  gentlemen 
])romisi‘d  1*1,000  each  towards  the  erection  of  twmitv  chaju'ls. 
T\u  *  Mualler  jirogramim'  has  at  haigtli  been  fulfilled. 

d'hi'  ‘  f  Inglish  Congregational  Cha])el-lbiilding  Society’  was 
hmndt'd  at  a  Cnnfenmci'  at  Derby,  in  .March,  IS.Vb  and  extends 
its  labours  over  the  country  gmu'rally,  Avith  tlu'  I'xception  of  the 
metn*]>oli'^,  and  includes  the  .\nglicised  districts  of  AVales,  the 
(  hamu'i  Ish'S,  and  Indand.  During  these  eight  years  this  Society 
has  published  a  small  manual  on  Mdiapel  Duilding,’  1ms  ado])ted 
an  improvc'd  torin  of  trust-dei'd,  has  ])ri'pared  ])lans,  has  given 
mttch  practical  guidance  to  local  building  conimittees,  ami  has 
.aided,  by  grants  ov  loans,  or  both,  in  the  erection  of  L‘)()  ehapi'ls, 
oi  a  lu'w  oiu'  about  evi'rv  tnree  wca'ks  ot  its  existiaict'.  In  doing  so, 
it  has  Noted  in  anl  no  less  than  £d’2,»il4,  while  the  aggregate  cost 
may  be  estimated  at  £‘2(Ht,(Kl(),  ami  the  accommodation  at  more 
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ilian  70,000 Oftlioso  chapc'ls  lOS  anM*om]>l(‘to(l,  20  an' 
Ix'iiia;  and  (‘iglit  aiv  to  he  iinmodiati'ly  conniu'iin'd.  Tho 
(•oiuniitt(H'  havtv  now  ])eroro  tliom  fifty  additional  jin^ssinj^  and 
ini])ortant  a])])li(*ations  for  assistanco. 

J>ONid(‘s  tlu'ir  n'l^nlar  incomo,  this  So(*i('ty  has  also  orii^inatod  a 
Mioan  hhind,’ towards  wliirh  1*1,000  lias  liorn  (‘ontrilmtc'd,  and 
which  tlio  (‘oniiniit('('  arc  anxious  to  ani^nn'iit  to  110,000.  Tlii'v 
have  recently  opened  a  spc'cial  fund  for  Irt'hmd,  and  has 

heeii  sei'iired*.  It  is  ])roper  to  add  that,  thonydi  tlie  Si'cretary.  of 
this  Association  lias  his  offices  in  the  nu'tro])olis,  the  affairs  are 
c(mdnct('d  hy  a  conimitti'e  of  forty-threi'  ti^entlc'nien,  three-fourths 
of  whom  reside  in  the  jirovincc's ;  that  tlu'  coininittee  mt'i't 
(jn.arti'i’ly  in  diflei’i'iit  towns;  that  tluw  w(‘lconi('  on  such  oi'casions 
th(‘  ministers  and  deacons  of  the  iKMU'hhourina^  t  oni^n'i^ational 
cIuii’cIk's  ;  and  that  the  Society  thus,  in  its  constitution  and 
working’,  scrupulously  avoids  metropolitan  and  otlu'r  local  cen¬ 
tralization. 

The  Liveqiool  roni^ri'p^ational  Aid  and  rha])el-I)uildini^  Society 
was  ('slahlislu'd  four  yi'ars  It  took  the  ])la(‘e  of  ai)  association 

which  had  hei'ii  founded  jiriniarily  for  the  removal  of  <-ha])(‘l  (h'hts 
in  that  locality,  and  had  htnai  eminently  successful.  The  jin'scait 
Socii'ty  has  naidered  valuahle  assistamu' to  some  of  tlie  magh- 
hourinii:  chun'hes,  hut  its  income  has  declined.  Tlu'  importance 
of  some  ener<i:elie  action  in  (  on,i;re^*ational  chapc'l  ('xtension  in 
Liverpool  will  he  obvious  when  we  state  that,  since  the  year  IStfl 
»h('r('  has  Ixa.m  no  increase  to  tlie  numlu'r  of  i nde])(‘nd(‘nt  chapels 
in  Liv(‘rpool.  ‘  It  is  more'  correct  to  say,’  riauarks  tlu'  Jtev.  »Iohn 
K(‘lly,  ‘that  wc  have  oiu'  cha])el  less  than  thirty  yiaii’s  airo  ; 
Gloucester  Street  (liapel  haviny^  within  that  jieriod*  lua'ii  sold, 
and  th(‘  church  i‘xtinL;-uished.  Thus,  in  IS:;!,  wlnai  tlu'  ])opula- 
lion  M’as  21  av(‘  laid  seven  chapi'ls,  and  in  1S.‘>7  av(‘  have 

only  six^  cliapi'ls,  with  a  ])opulation  c('rtainly  not  h'ss  than 
d(M), ()()().’  ()m>  comiiiodious chapel  hasreciaitly  lu'Cii  ])urchas('d  hv 
th(‘  (  ri'sci'iit  (’hurcli,  and  some  otlu'r  hnihliiiL^s  havi' also  hi'cn 
ciecti'd  111  the  outlyiiiL;*  districts,  and  tlu*  total  ('Xjienditure  thus 
incurred  in  Liverjitjol  and  the  lu'ii^hhourhood  during’ — with  one 
exccjition — the  jiresi'iit  century,  has  hei'ii 

d  he  a<lvantaa:es  si'cured  hy  the  vi^niroiis  sujijim  t  of  th(‘se  chapi‘1- 
hiiildin^^  societies  have  heen  well  s(‘t  forth  hy  tlu*  Si'cn'tary  of  the 
La.i^dish  Association.  ‘  It  will  ludp,’  says*  Ih'v.  d.  (\  (iallaway, 
]>I.A.,  ‘to  l)ut  an  ('11(1  to  the  ^nvat  ('vil  of  (‘I'c'ctiiiLr  chapi'ls  in  tfu* 
spiiit  of  di\ision  without  ad('(juat(‘  m(*an‘<,  and  Avithout  a 
ii'asomihle  ])rosp(‘ct  of  succ(*ss.  It  Avill  contrihutc*  to  extiimuish 
tlu*  V('ry  viciou.syysteni  of  e^em'ral  jicrsonal  a}»pli(  ations  for  ju'cii- 
niarv  as'^istance  in  aid  of  separate  chapel  cases.  Jt  Avill  afford  to 


7(;  •  Coiujirgational  ChopcJ  lirtm-sion. 

nil  ciillL^^htoiuMl  and  oaniost  proiiiotors  of  oliapol  extension,  a 
satisfactory  nuHlium  (»f  pecuuiaiy  contributioin  It  will  leial  to  a 
very  nMpiisite  iiiij)rovenient,  both  in  the  instbeties  anil  the  economy 
of  cbap(‘l-biiil(lini!:.  It  will  act  as  an  iiulispensablo  indiicenuMit, 
in  manv  cases,  to  nndi'rtake  the  erection  of  chapels  where  really 
lu'cdcd.  It  wdl  help  to  create  an  additional  bond  ot  practical 
iiiiKUi  between  the  pastors  and  churches  ot  our  (leiioiiiination.  It 
will  havi‘  some  intliieiice  in  leading;  lar^^c  congregations  to  under¬ 
take  the  erection  of  chapels  in  necessitous  districts,  or  encouraging 
tin'  friendlv  withdrawmeiit  id’  a  ])ortion  ot  their  number,  to 
become  till' nucleus  of  ])crmanent  congregations.  It  will  help  to 
nanovi'  from  evangelical  nonconformity  its  re])roach  of  inditferenci', 
if  not  antagonism,  to  true  art  and  cultivated  taste.  It  will,  by 
multiplying  appt'als  to  the  eyi',  strengthen  the  most  telling  of  all 
argnini'iits  in  favour  of  the  ettieiency  of  the  voluntary  princijile. 
And,  ahovt*  all,  it  will  hi*  owiu'd  of  God,  we  believe,  as  a  very 
etlicii'iit  auxiliary  in  making  the  Gospel  savingly  known  to  many, 
many  thousands,  not  in  one  generation  only,  hut  through  siicces- 
sivi'  agt's ;  and  not  within  the  limits  of  our  own  land  tndy,  hut 
indirectly  and  exti'iisively  throughout  the  colonies,  and  throughout 
the  world.’ 

In  dealing  wltli  the  ipiollon  of  Congregational  chapel  exten¬ 
sion,  isjuH'ial  ri'ference  ought  to  ho  made  to  the  I’rincipalitv.  Gur 
readers  will  perliaps  he  sur[)i’ised,  vve  are  sure,  gratified,  to  learn 
that  more  than  lOO  new  chapels  have  been  built  in  AVah's  Avithin 
the  la>t  two  yi'ars  l»y  the.  Independent  denomination,  or  rrrrf/ 
/rrt'h\  and  that  about  thirty  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  ’riiese  arc 
not  all  for  new  congregations ;  many  are  structures  which  ha.ve 
superseded  otliers  that  had  become  too  small.  J)ui*ing  tin* 
last  ti'ii  year<,  about  sixteen  (*ntii\‘]y  new  (Vingri'gational  niti'i’i'sts 
liave  Ix'en  annually  established.  At  present  there  is  hardly 
room  lor  the  inti’oduction  ot  iresh  congregations,  as  there 
are  aliv'aily  in  the  I’rincipality  iiiti  Independent  churches.  So 
adcijua'o*  is  the  religious  provision  made  in  (‘onjunction  Avith  sister 
commuuiiies,  that  tlu*  lutiire  increase  ol  Indepeudent  coiigri'ga- 
tions  cannot  he  exjiected  to  excc'ed  six  or  seA’c'ii  annuallv.  ..All 
tlie  TiU;  have  hi'en  built  or  rebuilt  Avithiu  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
mau\  ol  them  have  hi'en  rebuilt  m*  enlarged  tAA’o  or  three  times. 
AVe  may  safely  calculate  that  the  Inde|)end('nts  of  AVales  have 
t'lected  at  least.  <s()()  cluniels  Avilhin  the  last  sixty  years,  or  au 
av('rag»'  of  ihirtei'ii  a-year,  and  at  a  cost  of  i7;)0‘each!  This 
would  give  a  total  of  IHiOihOOO  as  the  contribution  of  tin’s  one 
denomination  to  cha])el  extension  in  ‘  poor  AVales.’  In  the  course 
ot  the  next  thiee  a  ears  the  Independents  of  flm  I’rincipality  aviU 

in  all  juohahility  expend  at  least  .1*100,000  more  in  ehaiiel- 
huildimj.  m 
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II  a/rs — /  {/v  lii'V.  Jfavui  Jn'cs .  .  <  i 

A  siiigl('  illustration  of  tlio  way  in  wliicli  (*lia])C'l  ('xt('nsion  lias 
IxM'ii  cairii'd  on  in  ak's  may  kt*  citc'd.  In  tin*  yiMir  IS'JS,  tin' 
(Uilv  Coni;ri'"ati()nal  cliapel  in  Llanelly,  C^annartlumsliiiM',  was 
small  and  of  very  liumlde  jnvtensions;  and  the  clinrcli,  consisting 
only  of  the  labouring  classes,  had  nut  more  than  140  nu'mhers. 
ddiis  chajiel  has  since  been  twice  enlarp;e(l,  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Lev.  David  Lees,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  elegant  in 
tlu‘  Jh-iiu'ijiality,  and  contains  1,‘JOO  sittings.  ‘This  indefatigable 
minist('r,’  savs  ^Ir.  Lees,  of  Li'antort,  ‘has  also  built  four  addi¬ 
tional  chapels  in  and  within  two  miles  of  the  tow'ii.  Our  dmiomi- 
nation  has  now,  at  Idamdly,  live  cha])els  with  0,500  sittings.  Tlu' 
(M)mmnnicants  exci'ed  L'JOO.  ..Vll  this  has  been  accomplislied 
within  thirty  years,  in  a  town  whose  ])opu]ation  doi's  not  excc'ed 
l‘Llh)0.’  In  some  instanci's  chapc'ls  have  been  multiplii'd  nn- 
lU'cessaiLy,  and  ev('ii  injuriously,  in  thinly  ])o])ulate(l  districts. 
51  r.  L('('s  state's  that  there  may  have  lu'en  twenty  or  thirty  such 
casi's  throughout  the  ihincijiality,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
take'n  phu'e  laUdy,  and,  ho  adds,  ‘may  it  never  occur  again.’* 

In  summing  u])  tlie  data,  so  far  as  we  can  astvrtain  them,  ol 
( Vuigregational  cliapc'l  extension,  wo  Hnd  that,  aided  or  unaided 
by  these  Societies,  they  are  as  follows  : — 

In  khigland  in  I85S  .  *27  chapels 

1850  .  51 

1(S0()  .  55 

In  Wales  in  1850i  , 

and  IHOOJ  . 

200 

This  giv(\s  an  average  of  44  new’  chapels  in  kaigland  ])er  annum 
for  thiM'e  yi'ars,  or  a  lU'W’  one  nearly  every  week  ;  and  an  average 
for  the  last  two  yi'ars  of  acar/ff  ffvo  nvfv  p/arcs  of  ivorship  rvrvf/ 
are f  in  iMigland  and  AVah's.  ‘  Sonu'  of  these  buildings,’  says  the 
Times,  ‘are  of  no  inconsidi'rable  architectural  jiretensions.’  It  is 
])rop('r  to  add,  that  in  this  list  a  few'  instances  of  enlargement  only 
may  perhaps  have  been  included. 

It  may  also  bo  mentioiu'd,  that  in  Australia  alone,  among  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people,  then'  are  nioi’C  than  ninety  Indepen- 
(b'lit  ministers,  chapels,  and  schools. 

The  actual  and  n'lative  labours  in  (Oiurch  J'lxtension  of  the 
Lstablished  and  Isbmeonforniist  bodies  in  this  country,  for  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  are  as  follow’s : — 

*  I’aper  roiid  before  the  Autumnal  Session  of  the  Congregational  Union,  1858. 
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1851. 

5,:117,1'15 


Adopting  the  e.<tinittte  of  so  t.dSe'ntury  Ish.ncon- 

I'.dwanl  Itaines,  we  find  tlia  ^  £15  ()00,0(»0  storluig  tor 

p.naists  have  eontnlmted  no  il,,!;  ,aiscd  hy  the 

chapel  e.vteiision,  an  tv  Of  the  o.OOh.COO 

,„iadle  an.l  poorer  ehisse.s  ol  ..ihI  chapels  of 

ailded  hy  all  l.v  eeiit.  have  heeii  the 

the  land  during  the  iilty  years,  onl  M  ^,,,.ent.havoheen 
result  of  gratitsof  puldte  iiioney,  at  d  tit  j,  |  ^'lievalier  r.niiseii 

‘  ‘;il  :n  J!‘d  ite  places  of  worship 

athnned  that  vohint.ii  \  I'lii  .  s  l..,.,rv  of  I'.ttrope  had  huilt  in 

than  :dl  the  governiuents  and  ttlltlie  cletg)  o:  i.tiioi 

tlu‘l;i^lit>ur(vutunes.  o-ntifviiv^  ciiorts  in  (‘lin])ol 

rtiS  a-  Is  li't.  H  i-™..'...!-™! 

;  :vr; 

.  1  .  olonu'l  arclntirtuvo  ^voiild  lune  .uii\(a 

!a\\net’  -T' peiletlioti,  atul  'that  it  would  he  easy  to  ttdapt  hotli 
;  -v  •  id  Cl  ustmetion  to  the  exact  wants  and  resources  of  an> 
,.„,,„n„i,  V.  lint  this  wottld  he  to  take  a  very  sangun.o 
V  ,‘w  of  the  ictttal  .state  of  things.  Let  the  newest  ^oncontoi mist 
.sanctuaries  he  visited,  and  it  will  he  fonnd  ‘'f 

made  a  iptarler  of  a  century  ago,  are  iierpetuattd  ,  that  .  •  .  ^ 

of  nionev  are  expended  without  any  proportionate  result  n  that 
i-i  ii  is'  either  \iseful  or  heaiitiful,  and  that  experiiuents  are 
cciterated  without  tl.e  attainment  of  the  ends  .haired. 

Nor  is  this  suriirising,  wlieii  we  remeniher  the  circuinstanus 

under  which  inaiiv  of  our  chapel-1  milding  movements  are  ori.gi- 
nnted  and  execiiti'd.  A  new  sanctuary  is  ro.iiiircd  in  a  ginu 
loealitv.  llalf-a-dozcn  gentlemen,  of  excellent  private  charactci, 
of  liheral  disposition,  and,  perhaps,  social  intlucnco,  are  appointca 
a  committee  to  carrv  out  the  special  and  arduous  cnterpri/e.  <  nc, 
perhaps,  is  a  merchant;  another,  a  medical  man;  n  i''*':**’  “ 
farmer ;  the  others,  tradesmen ;  and  the  niiiiister  sits  at  the  heaii 
of  the  hoard  ;  hut  perhaps  none  of  the  seveii  has  ever  had  to  (to 
with  the  layini;  one  .stone  ujion  another.  Ihcy  are,  it  ma)  '!> 
advised  to  .sock  counsel  of  an  architect ;  hut  it  is  at  the  same  tiiiio 
whisiiercd,  that  architects  know  more  about  huilding  iiiassivc  eccle¬ 
siastical  piles,  than  the  siinide  hut  effective  Nuiicoiitorimst 
sanetuarv.  Tell  your  architect  you  want  a  church,  ampie  will 
rejoice  to  jdan  nave  and  transepts,  chancel  and  side  aisles,  t  *11 
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p-iiitiM-  its'‘™I!v'/hiPnT,'u^  inpniuir 

(irdiodox  ^(..I  ,  'It'Mgii  an  edifieo  after  tlij 

“  «  I>h1r  r  the  lainister  wen.  seei  S'!? 

you  M-aut  a  sa.wtu.r?  ,  J*"t<olltlK. 

'ii'aeliMi-  wlierc  tli(.  eoii.rren..,ti,i  ^  ^  but 

outlay,  aud'  l.ls  „nd ?  ?  ’  ‘V'-' a  im. derate 

iVreuclered  ba!’d::S""''‘''  ,r.tinc!l: 

yo'k.  ‘■'*nnuilfeo  sets  to 

are  enlieised,  .suiid’ry  little"^"*"  (huiiliar 

••auebes  aud  eba  ,1 T  are  u.ade  to  uebd. 

buib'y  Mr;.ia;d  u;;d;?  ai  ,u,iu^ 

•  ,  .  J)a])er,  and  at  IcinOli  if  1  i  ^  ^  ^‘*^*<‘tuai'v  is 

“  '’".y 11,  ;i,vi^, ,  ;'“iv  . . .  j,}; 

to  ,.reet  two ^ai wt  aS?  ’..t  of 

!|?;i  “I'l*'''>‘ad  lu  otl.er  l!.e?li!S’?'!Y,!S''‘''?'"^  ••onuultte?? 

'  fipetuafe  siiuibir  ui.-sfol  '  '-"siflv  protleieuey 

ai  ilu.ir  L  ,  >a,se  into  wbiel,  t  ? 

I'elieve  I,,,  ,|[(|:  o  ,  |‘*'^'  *'‘‘*'^'’<'>'b‘utly  fall(ai  7t  ,  i.' 

. ::i  i;" 

I'l'fi.ij.iises  .s„  ^  ^  ^^“'’’‘'■'^‘aH'reidlu.stiab.d  f"  "  ii 

^  . 

,i  ’  ‘Oe  .saiiio  in  Ill'll*/. .  *  II  '  iio  coiisi'- 

•li'jii.saud.s  upon  (liousaiidsof  ',,'.  niultb.lied  and 

^•‘''■‘Iu.se, serious  .viU^JTt  ''“""'‘"-V  "nsb.d.  ’  ^  ^ 

'Iwt  an  idlustrate.1  It  bas  be..,. 


E.rfoKsioiL 

a.lvanooto  siimll  l.Avn  .  l.apvls,  say  t..  accuinodato  ‘d-aO  or  800  at 
. ,,(•  u;.')!!  and  fl,'-itlO,  and  so  oin\.iul  ^itli  ,i 

u  .  to  las  ot'^UtUrs.  Lot  us  lam>  sketyhos  <.f  a  low  ettort.vo 

I'pmt 'sido,  au.l  OU.1  olovatious;  plans  sections,  and  views  ot  as 
iiniiv  interiors.  Then  ,yo  into  details  (it  all  parts  ot  chapels. 

;,,t-ns  have  the  best  desipni  lor  a  i>hith.rni.pnl}.i  and  a  ^ 


of  thoso  usoU‘ss  aifairs,  talilo-pews.  J^iual  at  (Mition 
.houUl  alst)  bu  <.uv(‘u  to  school  huildiiigs  and  accommodation, 
it  is  proposed  Umt  tlio  book  should  m  tljc  first  mstaucc  bo 
stitched  ill  ])a])er  covim’s  mti'rleaved  with  blank  papei,  that  lopies 
should  he  S(‘ut  to  ministers  and  others  who  have  been  })iactiea  } 
and  recnaillv  eii-a-ed  in  chapel  erection  m  various  parts  ot  the 
eountrv,  and  that  their  eomments  and  the  result  of  then  e\- 
ixTieiiee  should  he  invited.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  collated, 
,vvi<cHl,  and  tlie  result  will  be  to  put  the  public  iii  po.ssession  ot 
th(‘  latest  and  most  valuable  information  on  the  entire  subject. 
Ihiinhasis  is  justly  laid  u])on  the  interleaved  pagin<r,  since  it 
would  secure,  without  too  <;’reat  a  tax  upon  the  coiitrihutoi  .  tie 
siiecial  re.sults  of  the  observation  of  each.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  1‘vi'ry  minister,  lor  instance,  who  had  built  a  cha])el  should 
write  all*  he  thoie^ht  such  a  building  ought  to  hi',  since,  much 
of  what  he  would  pen  might  be  merely  elementary  to  any 
architect ;  but  still  each  one  will  probably  have  gained  some 
usidiil  hints  in  this  ('spi'cial  department  of  labour,  which  even  an 

architect  might  overlook.  ^  r  i 

We  are  gratifi(‘d  to  learn  that  the  committee  of  the  hnglisli 
( \nu;ri‘i^ational  ('hajiel-Iluilding  Society  have  taken  up  this 
sugi;('stion,  and  that  arrangements  have  been  already  eommenced 
for?ts  realization.  The  ])ublicalion  of  a  complete  and  practical 
work  will  lav  tlu'  Christian  ])ublic  of  all  denominations  under 
espt'(‘ial  nldigatioii  to  this  society,  and  will  be  an  inestimable  boon 
to  all  future  chapel-erection  committees. 

While  dealing  with  the  facts  and  figures  of  cha])el  extimsion, 
we  should  hav('  la'Oii  glad  had  the  occasion  permitted  a  discussiou 
of  some  (juestions  relating  to  the  philos()phy  and  history  ol  our 
suhjt'ct.  'riiere  are  some  even  among  ourselves  who  are  ready 
to  sneer  at  the  liumhle  sanctuaries  which  our  Nonconformist 
fathers  ])ih'd  in  the  obscurer  districts  of  our  towns,  and  to  (‘ontrast 
them  with  the  more  (degaut  erections  of  our  own  time,  d  bus  it 
i^  that  men  early  overlook  the  lessons  of  the  ])ast ;  tlius  do  ^oii- 
couforniists,  while  enjoying  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
to-d;iv,  forget  how  recently  they  have  emerged  from  the  long 
night  of  pi'rsecution.  W('  are  no  advocates  for  well-to-do 
Christians  worshipjiiiig  in  mean  or  dirty  sanctuaries,  and  yet  the 
sconi  of  the  critic  at  some  of  our  older  buildings  would  be  spared 
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(lid  lio  know  iliat  tlu‘  ml-l)nck  ‘  Ik'tlicF  wliicli  lie  despises,  was 
p(‘rluips  ])iled  by  men  niiii^lity  in  iaitli,  and  labour,  and  jirayer — 
I  there  were  a:iant.s  in  those  (lays’ — that  tlie  materials  were  laid 
in  tears  and  blood,  and  that  while  the  storm  of  persecution  liowled 
around  tliose  lowly  sanctuaries  and  swept  away  many  who 
j^athered  within  tliom  to  jirison  and  death,  they  countixl  not  their 
liv('s  dear  unto  tliem  that  they  mip;ht  win  their  rightful  religious 
treedom  and  transmit  the  bright  inheritance  to  us. 

As  the  night  ol  intolerance  slowly  rolled  away,  and  the  Non¬ 
conformist  communities  emerged  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  degree 
ot  liherty,  their  sanctuaries  early  bore  the  evidence  of  their  own 
improved  social  condition.  ])ul  the  extremes  into  which  J\)p('iy 
had  run,  not  only  in  the  use  of  dead  mah'rials,  hut  of  living 
doctrines,  had  created  a  (h'eji-rooted  aversion  to  anything  that 
bore  the  faint(\st  resianblance  to  the  guilty  folli(\s  of  Jtome. 
Hence  tlie  dislike  long  cherished,  and  whicli  some  are  striving  to 
reviv(\  against  (lothic  arcliitecture.  As  time  ])asse(l  on,  however, 
attenijits  were  made  to  ad.ipt  it  to  the  wants  of  our  Noiuxinformist 
congivgations  ;  l)ut  numerous  failures  expos('(l  it  to  fivsh  n^proach. 
Ntill,  for  oiu'  building  of  iinjiortance  in  tlie  (i(r('ek  or  Ihimaii  styh' 
tluav  arc  perhaps  a  hundred  erc'cted  in  Gothic ;  and  when  it  is 
reniemhered  that  structuri's  of  this  order  of  architecture  are  tlu' 
least  costly  and  most  elh'ctive  that  can  be  reared,  and  that  tlu'y 
may  be  erected  with  walls  and  ceilings  as  flat  as  the  reader’s 
dining-room,  oi*  may  be  endlessly  diversified  with  op(ai  roofs, 
cl('r('stori('s,  transi'pts,  aisles,  chaiua'ls,  and  chapels,  mav  it  not  In; 
unlu'.sitatingly  aflirmcd  that  if  a  (iothic  building  fails  for  any 

('(*cl('.siasti(‘al  purjiose,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  architirtun',  but  of 
th(‘  (h'signer? 

I)iit  on  th(\s('  topics  we  may  not  (ailarge.  AVe  would  not, 
]io\\e\('r,  concliuh'  without  urging  the  im])orlance  of  cherishing  a 
right  and  rev('r('nd  sjiirit  in  tlu' jirosi'cution  of  this  as  W(‘ll  as  other 
d(‘pai tnieiits  ()t  Christian  effort.  It  is  possible  that  clinrch  or 
chajK'l  (‘ri'ction  may  spring  from  bigotry  or  sectarianism,  from 
worldliness  or  schism,  as  ;i  niomw  invc'stiiK'iit  or  a  jiious  sjiecu- 
lation  ;  a  thing  cheap  and  showy,  a  mingling  togi'ther  in  hidi'ous 
antagonism  of  gain  and  godliiu'ss.  d’heiv  is  a  Gothic  church  at 
IloiKMi,  ol  good  geiK'ral  (h'sign  and  exc('ssively  rich  in  d(‘tail, 
execnU'd  by  laborious  and  skiliul  iikmi  ;  but  it  is  avi'rred  tlnat 
all  is  as  (h'ad  as  h'aves  in  J)eceinb(‘r, — tlu'ri' is  not  oin‘ tiaider 
yiu  1,  Hot  on(‘  warm  strok(*  on  tbe  wbole  hnanh'.’  ^\nd  wliv? 
»«(.iu,sc  ih(‘  nnai  \yho  did  it  bat(‘(l  it,  and  W(‘rc  thankful  when  it 
Mas  d‘aie.  Imt  it  w(}  labour  aright  for  Him  who  ‘  loveth  a 
(  n(iful  gi\(*i*,  though  W(*  hav(‘  to  do  with  cold  materials,  and 
f^((-U  ai  ai  1  angenients,  and  worldly  and  business  activities,  the  atiiio- 
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»'i])lR'ro  111  which  we  toil  will  he  devout,  the  rude  streiip^tli  uiid  tlie 
subtle  skill  which  piles  the  stones  and  hews  the  timber  will  be 
consecrated  to  Him  who  gave  them,  the  tiro  that  kindles  the 
sacritice  will  intlame  the  heart  of  the  jiriest,  and  the  sacrificer  will 
become  a  s])iritual  sacrifice. 

in  regard  to  the  expenditure  which  may  lawfully  be  incurred 
in  th('  ertrtion  of  the  house  of  God,  many  considerations  of  deep 
int(‘rt‘st  present  themselves  to  thi'  devout  mind.  There  are  men 
wh(»  lavish  their  wealth  upon  the  comfort  or  the  luxuries  of  their 
own  lionu's,  and  otluTs  who,  with  miserly  greed,  amass  untold 
g(dd  without  even  enjoying  it  lor  themselves,  who  are  ready  to 
sneer  at  the  costliness  of  some  of  our  sanctuaries,  and  to  ask,  ‘  For 
what  pnr])os(‘  is  this  waste  t  ’  True,  in  paitting  this  ([lU'stion  they 
art‘  in  the  line  of  an  ajiostolie  succession,  but  it  is  that  of  the 
apostle  Judas,  and  our  Lord’s  memorable  re])ly  is  applicable  now  as 
well  as  whcai  he  utti'ri'd  it.  And  when  men  of  w  ealth  (‘xcuse  them¬ 
selves  from  contributing  to  the  erection  of  a  commodious  and 
lu^autiful  sancluai  y,  by  the  plea  id’ the  relative  claims  of  the  j)oor, 
W’e  w  ould  (piote  tin'  w  ords  of  ^Ir.  lluskin  : — 

‘  l)o  the  people  lu'ed  jdace  to  i)ray,  and  calls  to  liear  His  word? 
Tht'ii  it  is  no  time  for  smoothing  ]»illars  or  carving  })ulpils ;  let  as 
have  enoiigli  iirst  of  walls  ami  ri'ofs.  Do  the  people  need  teaching 
iVom  house  to  house,  and  bread  from  day  to  day  ?  Then  they  are 
d(‘acons  and  ministers  we  want,  not.  architects.  1  insist  on  this,  I 
]>lead  for  this;  hut  let  us  examine  ourselves,  and  sec  if  lliis  he 
indeed  tlu^  reason  tor  our  l)ackw’ardness  in  t lie  lesser  w'ork.  The 
question  is  not  betweiui  God's  house  and  His  ])Oor,  it  is  not 
hetwiam  God's  house  and  His  gosjiel.  II  /x  hrfireai  GoiFs  house 
Have  we  no  tesselated  colours  on  our  iloors  ?  no 
frescoi'd  taneic's  on  our  roots?  no  niched  statuary  in  our  cor- 
rulors?  no  gihh'd  rurniiure  in  our  chambers?  no  costly  stones  in 
oureahinets  r  Has  even  the  tithe  of  these  been  otici'cd  ?  They  are, 
i»r  they  ought  to  be,  ihe  signs  that  enough  has  been  devoted  to  the 
great  purp('sesof  human  stewardship,  and  that  there  remains  tons 
what  we  can  sjH'iul  in  luxury  ;  but  tliere  is  a  greater  and  prouder 
luxury  than  ihe  seltish  one — that  of  bringing  a  ])ortion  of  siicli 
things  as  these  into  sacred  service,  and  presenting  them  for  a  nioino* 
rial*  that  our  ])leasure,  as  well  as  our  toil,  has  been  hallowed  bj 
the  remembnince  ot  Him  who  gave  both  the  strenf»’tli  and  tbf 
ri'ward. 

It  IS  true  that  no  oiferings  of  ours  can  enrich  Him.  A\dien  oui 
costliest  oblation  has  bemi  rendered,  we  must  say : — SVll  things 
come  of  Thee,  and  of  thine  own  liave  we  given  Thee.’  ‘  AVas  th 
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nr  True  E„d  of  Church  Oruamrnf.  5,,^ 
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hres  of  heaven  fallini;  like  a  nemtl*!  *  **Tr " 

Kolilen  eonilb  "I'ened 'to  receive  their  ni'’'f  ‘'''"’i*'- i">'l  its 

elasi,  aiuflillet  necessary  w  n  if*'  i  ‘T” ' 
m  waves  of  tlie  Ited  Sea  clasn  h,  ii’  '  “  1*!"I  seen  the  silver 

^  ll.e  horse  and  his  ride;  f  Abv!!lL7'‘f  ‘'-I-os  of 
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pi'essed  in  those  extianal  •jio-,, .  *•  ' ol  men  as  ex¬ 
il'd  only  of  the  tirstlinf  of'the  her  f'  ““t"  Jliin, 
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tliat  lahonrs;  of  wealth  of  wood”  an./  '  “i"!  the  hand 
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L\YS  AND  i.egi:nds  OF  cro:mwell  and  the 

NONCONFORMIST  HEROES* 


PURITANISM  and  Noncouformity  litivc  not  been  often  made 
the  subjects  of  poetry  ;  yet  tliey  h  i/e  alw  ivs  seanie  I  to  to^ 
hn'e  in  liieir  lK'?CJey  pien:y  in  lienal,  i)v)iii  tor  tlio  drapery^  ut 
the  tale  an  i  the  velieineiit  luteranee  ot  the  striking*  tact,  llie 
volniiie  we  introduce  somewhat  surreptitiously  to  our  rea dors,  since 
it  was  not  sent  to  ii->,  and  very  likely  was  only  written  or  published 
for  the  behoof  of  a  very  limited  circle  indeed.  Modesty  well 
beconios  the  writer  ;  for  his  lays  are  far  enough  from  equal  to  the 
worth  anil  grandeur  of  the  various  themes.  It  may  bo  presumed 
that  if  they  do  not  owe  much  to  the  inspiration  of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  lays,  they  were,  at  any  rate,  suggested  by  those  of 
Rrofessor  Aytoun. 

We  have;  ourselves  never  entertained  any  very  liigli  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Aytoun’s  lays.  Some  friends  of  ours,  who  have 
tough  Nonconformist  hearts,  conjoined  with  cultured  sensibilities, 
have  professed  to  us  their  admiration  of  them.  To  us  they  have 
cv(‘r  seemed  a  dreary  maundering  of  nonsense  and  falsehood  in 
verse,  after  the  professor’s  bc'st  fashion.  They  want  incident,  and 
movement,  and  sparkling  point,  and  ])ith.  The  topics  are  chosen 
from  the  least  known,  and  therefore  least  regarded,  circumstances 
of  the  history.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that,  among  the  ranks 
of  tlie  Cavaliers,  and  the  followers  of  Montrose,  tliere  were  to  l)C 
found  no  incidents  of  n(>bility  and  daring.  Indeed,  wc  wisli  that 
the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  had  a  little  expanded  the 
i(h'a  to  do  litting  honour  to  some  scenes  and  names  consecrated 
to  veneration  for  loyalty  and  law.  Rut  wo  admit  the  ditHculty 
ot  such  a  task.  The  Stewarts,  notwithstanding  ^Ir.  Aytoun’s 
vemu'ation,  were  a  worthless  race.  Thev  were  all  baptized  into 
th  i‘  name  of  ‘  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil and  a  baptism 
in  their  tout  is  not  a  dedication  service  likely  to  lead  jioor  souls 
to  much  good.  Loyalty  to  law,  and  to  usage,  and  custom,  especially 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  is  very  beautiful  and  toucliing,  and  most 
sentimentally  charming ;  but  loyalty  to  conscience,  and  purity,  and 
ju<ti(*e,  and  righteousness — these  also  are  charming. 

\\  e  have  i)tten  grieved  that  no  writer  has  been  found  to 
commemorate,  in  fitting  words,  the  prisons  of  the  martyrs, 
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tan  Havelocks?  Xot  soldiers  of  a  tonnimneiit  ^vere  iliey;  in  yery 
deed,  fiixlitiie^^  acrainst  ])ri!iei]»alities,  and  powers,  and  sjiiritual 
wirkedTU'ss  in  liiijli  places — piety  exasperated  to  cnilinsiasm,  and 
klazinij  at.  last  into  warlike  madness  !  Then,  the  Civil  ^^  nr  was  np 
in  eariK'st,  and  Oliver  soon  found  work.  Since  tlie  last  Civil  \\  ars, 
the  battles  uf  the  Rt)ses,  several  generations  had  passed  away,  and 
Kiif^land  had  <j:n)wn  in  wealth  and  j)Ower;  but  widely  ditlerent 
wt'n*  the  interests  re])r(*sented  by  the  two  contests  to  the  mind  ; 
this  was  the  struj^j^li*,  iiub'cd,  witli  th(i  last  taint  life  of  teiidalisin. 
In  sonu‘  sort  the  contest  of  the  city  and  the  (Mistle  was  represented 
even  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  but  much  more  hero;  and  hence 
over  t lu^  whole  land  soon  ])asscd  the  echoes  ot  strlte.  Old  villages 
that  had  sl(‘j)t  (|uie:ly  for  centuries  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  church 
spin'  or  towc'r;  old  halls,  famous  for  the  i^ood  cheer  and  the  merry 
sonifs  of  roisterini^  Cdiristmas  time;  tields,  spreadinuj  wide  with  the 
rich  herbaufc  and  li^reen  nu'adow-laiul — all  these  were  dyed  with 
bl(H)d.  'file  riv(‘r  that  had  for  a_u;es  crept  lazily  alonjj^  through  the 
woodland  became  choked  with  tlu^  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  crim¬ 
soned  with  the  blotnl  of  the  slain.  Winding  round  many  a  graceful 
lu'ud  of  road  wla're  nature  had  touched  the  scene  with  tenderness, 
llu'  Roumlhead,  clad  in  iron,  saw  the  waving  ])lumo  of  the  Chivalier. 
Soon  the  two  straggling  ])arties  were  locked  in  deadly  conflict,  and 
the  spot  bei'ame  memorable  for  ages  after  for  the  blood  shed  in  a 
skirmish  which  couhl  not  bo  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  battle. 
'Phroughout  the  land  famil}'  ties  were  severed  ;  everywhere  a  man’s 
hu's  wen*  they  of  his  own  household.  ‘M)ld  armour  came  down 
from  a  thousand  old  walls,  and  clanked  upt)n  the  anvils  of  every 
village  smithy  ;  ’’  “bool  and  saddle  ”  was  the  ordei*  of  the  day  and 
night;  cvmy  buff  cc'at,  and  ('very  jneco  of  steel  that  could  turn  or 
deal  a  blow,  lu'canu*  of  vahu'.  Rven  the  long-bow,  the  brown  bill, 
and  tin*  cross-bo\v,  resunu'd  their  almosf-forgoi ton  use;  rude  s]>cars, 
and  common  slaves,  and  Danish  cluhs,  assumed  the  rank  of  weapons, 
d’ln*  trumpets  of  tlu'  (’avalii'rs  rang  out  fearlesslv  thromdi  the  half 
of  V  iiigland,  and  thrilled  tin*  spirits  of  the  ])eo]de  with  thccri('sof 
:  n  s|>onded  to  by  \lu‘  shrill  blast  of  the  Roundhead,  and  the 
('ry  ot  hhrrfif,  “  j  hose,  .says  Carlyle,  were  the  most  confused 
months  Kngland  (*ver  saw  ;  in  every  shire,  in  every  parish,  in  court¬ 
houses,  ale-houses,  churches,  and  markc'ts  wheresoever,  men  were 
gathered  together,  Rnglaiid  was,  with  sorrowful  confusion  in  every 
libre,  tt'aring  itself  into  lu^stilo  halves,  to  carry  on  the  voting  bv  pike 
and  bulhd  hencf'forth.  ‘The  spirit  of  war  stalked  fort h  ;  ‘  many 
finu's  we  find  the  record  of  men  who  slew  an  enemy,  and  found  a 
]>arent  in  the  corpse  they  were  about  to  sjmil.  The  face  of  nature 
became  ehangi'd,  and  peaceful  homesteads  and  cpiict  villages 
assuTued  a^  rough,  hostile  look;  and  the  old  familiar  scenes  ran? 
with  tin*  fatal,  fascinating,  bugh'-notes  of  war.  Everv  house  o( 
stivngth  became  a  fortress,  and  every  household  a  garrison.’  ” 

‘  Romance  and  poetry  have  woven  gay  garlands,  and  sung  highlv* 
wrought  and  glowing  melodies  around  the  achievements  of  knighV 
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hood  and  chivalry;  but  romanco  and  poetry  shrink  back  startled 
ind  appalled  botbro  the  deeds  of  the  miighty  Puritan  heroes — the 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  ddie  carnal  mind  of  the  succeeding  century 
has  succeeded  in  defacing  tlie  features,  and  soiling  the  fjiir  fame  of 
tlie  Knighthood  of  Puritanism;  but  do  you  nob  think  that  the 
Soldiers  of  the  (h’oss  may  deserve  Avords  as  eloquent,  and  songs  as 
soul-kindling,  as  those  Avhich  echoed  ai’ound  the  rabble  rout  of 
the  strange  Kcd  Cross  Knights  of  Norman  feudalism  ?  ’ 

Our  autlior,  wc  should  think,  is  no  Poiico  man  ;  if  so,  tlion  a 
very  inconsistent  one,  for  many  of  bis  ])ages  are  devoted  to  the 
descrijition  of  tlie  great  Puritan  Pattle-fields  : — 

‘  It  was  ^fAnsTOx  tliat  tirst  developed  the  power  of  Cromwell  on 
the  held — I  know  the  spot  well  ;  1  know  the  little  village  o{’  Jiong 
^Marston  Avell — Marston  ^loor,  seven  miles  from  York.  How  canu* 
that  battle  to  lie  fought  at  all  ?  dhie  old  (hly  of  York  is  a  venerable 
cily,  crowned  wilh  its  tiara  of  proud  towers,  and  stands  like  an  old 
queen  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  And  it  lias  Avitnessed  memorable 
things  in  the  course  of  its  history;  but  not  one  more  memorable 
than  that  great  light  in  Avhieh,  for  the  first'  time,  the  genius  of 
(h’omAvell  rose  (riunqihant  and  complete  iqion  the  field.  York,  ihe 
old  city,  Avas  in  ]Aossession  of  (he  Poyalisfs;  and  so  Aveak  AA'ere  they, 
that  it  semned  the  Roundheads,  Avho  lay  encanqied  bel’ore  the  city, 
must  soon  find  an  entrance  there.  Put  just  tiien  the  fiery  Ru])ei*t 
caini'  ])lunging  across  the  Lancasliire  1  tills,  Aviih  2(0)00  of  the 
floAver  of  the  Royalist  and  Cavalier  ai’my,  and  the  Puritan  forces 
drew  out  to  ]\rarston  Moor.  Had  Kiqiei-t  contented  himself  Avith 
relieving  and  succouring  York,  the  Avhole  tide  of  conflict  might  luiAm 
b(*(‘n  ditliu’ent  ;  but  he  did  not  know  file  strength  of  his  foes. 
Charles,  indeed,  had  Avritten  to  him,  “  If  York  be  lost,  I  shall  esteem 
my  croAvn  to  be  little  less  ”  than  lost.  There,  outside  of  the  citv, 
lay  the  Royalist  army, — lay  ihe  ])rotecting  host  of  Riqu'rt ;  and  there 
yonder  along  tlu'  ^loor — the  armies  of  the  Paibament,  a  calm 
summer  (‘A’cniuLf,  on  21  ih  of  .lune,  1(5 1  I  .  1  can  scarcely  even  now 

think  that.  Rup(‘rt,  ca'cmi  Avith  his  madness,  could  have  Avished  to 
hazard  abatiki  Avhen  the  advantages  so  d(‘cidi‘dly  his  oAvn  could  only 
IniA’c  bi'cn  hazaiMled  and  risked  by  coidlict ;  and  yet  let  us  recollect 
that  the  letter  of  Charles  to  him  aa’US  carried  by  him  on  his  heai’t  to 
the  day  of  his  death  as  his  Avari*ant  for  that  Avell-fought  fatal  field  ; 
and  he  did  not  knoAV  the  strength  of  that  army  of  yeomen  and 
volunteers  ;  aboA’t'  all,  he  did  not  knoAv  Ch’omAvell.  Tlu*  evening  of 
the  day  closed  in  gloom,  the  lieaA'ens  Avere  cov(*rcd  Avith  clouds, 
thick,  black  murky  masses  SAvept  over  flic  sky.  Hymns  of  triumph 
rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Parliament,  Avhilc 
Prince  Ru])ert  Avould  Iuia’c  a  sermon  ])reachcd  bedbn?  him  and  the 
army,  and  his  chaplain  took  a  text  AA’hich  seemed  to  challenge  the 
issue  of  the  morroAv,  from  Joshua,  “d’he  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
liOrd  God  of  gods,  he  knoAveth,  and  Israel  he  shall  knoAV ;  if  it  be  in 
rebellion,  or  it  iii  transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this 
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duv.”  Still,  (liirk,  and  ^doomy,  and  more  ploomy,  fell  the  evenincr; 
thunder  pealetl  aloiiLj  the  heavens,  and  the  torked  flame  ^l.inc(d  on 
the  terrihle  mass  ofiron-elad  men.  between  the  two  armies  lay  a  drain, 
t  )ii  t lu*  opposite  bank  to  the  Royalist  forces  in  the  centie  stooil  Iie\t‘u 
and  Rail-fax,  the  commanders  of  the  Parliament ;  on  the  left  yoiuhT, 
(.'romwell  with  his  Ironsides.  Rupert  had  with  wild,  furious,  charae- 
teristii;  enerLry  fallen  u])()nthat  centre,and  his  life-guards  had  scattered 
and  routed  them,  so  that  amidst  the  storm  of  shot,  the  maddenini^ 
sliouts,  the  thunderinpf  hoof,  ]uirsuini>:  and  ])ursucd,  they  swe])t 
across  yonder  field,  cut tinj^  down  remorsely  all,  scatterim^  the  whole 
host  liki*  leaves  before  the  storm  wind,  (loriniif,  the  other  Royalist 
•general,  was  not  idle  ;  his  desjioradoes  chari^^ed  on,  and  with  wild 
tuniuhuous  route  they  hewed  down  the  fuufitives  hy  scores;  two-thirds 
of  tile  Held  were  »rained  for  Rupert  and  for  Cdiarles.  fairfax  Avas 
defeated,  he  fled  tiirouij:h  the  field,  throui>-h  the  hosts  of  the  Cavaliers, 
who  sup])osed  him  to  he  sonu‘  Royalist  j^eneral,  he  posted  on  to 
('awood  (\'istlt*,  arrivi'd  thert',  and  in  the  almost  or  entirely  deserted 
house,  he  unhooted  and  unsaddled  himself*,  and  went  like  a  wise  old 
.soldier  to  bed.  heven,  tlu‘  brave  old  Leslie,  was  a  prisoner.  Rut 
amiilst  all  that  rout,  the  earnai^e  and  flyittg  confusion,  OXK  man  ludd 
back  his  troops,  (h'omwell  there  to  the  left,  when  he  saw  how 
the  whole  Royalist  force  attacked  the  centre,  restrained  the  fiery 
imjiatitmee  of  his  Ironsides,  he  drew  them  off  still  further  to  the  h'lt, 
his  (‘ve  blaz(*d  all  ou  fire,  till  at  the  moment  he  uttered  his  short, 
sharp  passiimate  word  to  the  troojis,  “  CiiAiaa:  ix  the  name  oi-  tue 
Mo.<r  llic.ii,*’  beneath  the  clouds,  bemeath  the  storm,  beneath  the 
ni»:;ht-heavens  flyinjjf  alonj?,  he  scattered  the  Avhole  mass.  You 
km)W  it  was  wondrous  to  see  him  in  those  moods  of  hiirhlv-wroim'ht 
mil husiasm,  and  his  watchword  always  struck  alon<>;  the  ranks, 
‘•’frutli  and  IVaoe”  he  thundered  alon^  the  lines;  “Truth  and 
Ri'ace"  in  answi'i’ to  the  Royalist  cry  of ‘Hlod  and  the  Kini**.'’  ‘‘  Cpou 
ihcm  upon  them.”  That  hitlu'rto  unknown  man  and  his  immortal 
ln>stsof  Riiritans  jionred  upon  the  C'avaliers.  ddie  air  Avas  aliAm  Avith 
ariillery.  Cronnvidl  sidzc'd  the  A'ery  e:uns  of  the  1  loyalists,  and 
tin*ned  them  upon  themseU'es.  Thus,  Avhen  the  Royalists  returned 
trom  the  .‘^cat U'ri ul;;- the  one  av ini::  of  their  foes,  they  found  the  c^roiind 
occupied  by  victors.  The  li;j:ht  Avas  fouL::ht  ajj^ain,  but  fought  iiivain  ; 
in  vain  Avas  Ru])ert  s  rallying:  cry  “For  Coil  and  for  the  Kine:!  ” 
1  hnuiijh  the  black  and  stormy  ni^-ht  Avas  seen  the  ii^leamin^  steel 
ot  other  hostile  lines.  The  Cavaliers  Avere  scattered  far  and  Avide 
over  the  plain — oA*er  the  country;  Avhile,  amidst  the  thousands  of 
the  tlead  lyiin_^  there,  the  shattered  carriages,  Rn])crt  made  the  Iasi 
cilort  ot  llyinj^  from  the  field  to  ^  ork ;  across  the  bean-field,  oA'cr 
till'  heath,  the  anfonized  youn^  fieryheart  made  his  Avay.  And  there 
amid.si  the  pitherinc:  siience,  and  amidst  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
n.<es  the  magnificent  genius  of  Cromwell.’ 

In  a  inoie  advanced  part  of  the  volinuo  we  liavc  aiiotlicr 
hattle-hcld 
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‘  On  tlic  field  of  ^larstoii  the  f^oiiius  of  Cromwell  slionc  forth  for 
tlie  first  time,  amaziiij^  by  its  majesty  alike  the  army  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  Kiiiiif.  On  the  field  of  Naskuy  the  baton  of  Cromwell 
struck  dt)wn  the  sce])tre  from  the  hand  of  Charles,  never  in  his  day 
to  be  lift  oil  by  royal  hands  aj^ain.  Naseby,  you  know,  is  a  little  village 
town  in  [Leicestershire,  near  i\[arkct.  JIarborough,  and  remains,  I 
understand,  to  this  day  very  much  what  it  was  on  the  day  of  tho 
battle  in  .lime,  ItMo.  A  wide,  wavy,  open  country  it  is;  between 
two  hills  lies  the  tic'ld, — spot  of  battle,  spot  of  doom,  “  valley  of  tho 
shadow  of  death  ”  to  how  many  brave  men.  d’hey  still  show  tho 
old  table  at  Naseby  where  the  guards  of  Kupert — the  Cavaliers — 
sal  the  night  before  the  battle;  an  old  oak  table,  deeply  indented  and 
stained  with  the  carousals  of  ages,  ddie  battle  at  .Marston  held  had 
closed  about  ten  at  night,  the  Pattle  of  Naseby  began  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  a  bright  summer  morning.  When  they  met  there, 
ihose  two  armies,  amidst  the  green  heraldry  of  indignant  Nature, 
beneath  tlie  song  of  tlie  startled  lark,  and  ilie  gay  varieties  of  tho 
greiui  earth,  and  the  dappled  sky,  and  the  sjiringing  corn — there 
j’os(‘  the  Koyalists’  cry  ot‘  “  (^)ueen  J\lary,”  answered  by  the  stern  gruff 
battle-shout  of  the  Ironsides,  “Cod  is  with  ns.”  Rujiert  knew  that 
Ch*omwt‘ll  was  on  the  held,  and  sought  to  bring  his  troops  against 
the  mighty  Roundhead;  but  he  found  Ireton  instead — a  soldier  who 
aflerwai’ds,  as  Ch’omwelfs  son-in-law,  exhibited  much  of  the  iron 
resolve  of  his  yet  more  illustrious  father.  Jf  any  held  could  have 
h(‘en  Avon  by  passion  alone,  Rupert  Avoiild  have  Avon  not  only 
Xas(*by,  but  many  another  held  ;  but  aa'O  knoAv  that  as  passion  is  ono 
of  the  most  frail  (‘lements  of  our  nature,  so  Rupert  Avas  one  of  tho 
most  trail  of  men.  At  the  head  of  his  CaA^aliers,  in  Avhitc  sash  and 
]Alum(‘,  lie  indeed  flamed  in  brilliant  gallantry  over  the  field, 
shouting,  “  (jiu’cm  ^lary,  (^)ueen  ]\rary,”  Avhile  the  more  rough  and 
unknightly  sohliei's  thundered  “Cod  is  Avith  ns.  Cod  is  Avith  ns.” 
Rehohling  (h‘omAvell  flying  from  one  part,  of  the  held  to  another, 
like  lightning,  breaking  the  enemy’s  liiu's,  it  mightscem  that  he  too, 
like  Jbijiert,  Avas  onlv  imjiersonated  jiassion  ;  but  his  vision  included 
the  Avhole  held,  and  held  all  that  ])PvSsion  in  mastery  and  in  check. 
At  one  moment  a  commander  of  the  King’s,  knoAving  CroniAvell, 
advanced  briskly  from  the  lu'ad  of  his  troops  to  exchanges  a  single 
bullet  Avith  him.  They  encountered,  their  pistols  discharged,  and 
the  Cavalier,  Avith  a  slanting  back  bloAv  of  thesAVord,  cut  tho  string 
of  Oliver’s  helnud  ,  or  morion  ;  he  Avas  just  about  to  repeat  the  stroke, 
hut  some  of  (h’oniAA’eH’s  jiarty  passed  by,  rescued  him,  and  one  of 
them  thrcAvthe  head-piece  on  his  saddle  ;  hastily  he  caught  it,  placed 
li  on  his  head  the  AA’rong  Avay,  and  so  thi’ough  the  day  he  Avore  it; 
and  I'A'crvAA hei’(‘  his  Avords,  “Cod  is  Avith  us,”  struck  like  light  over 
ids  soldici’s’  hearts, — like  light idng  over  his  enemies.  What  Avas 
there  in  the  ]K)or  ciy,  “  (^)ueen  Mary” — and  such  a  Mary  ! — to  kindle 
teidiugs  like  that  ?  d’hen,  ai  last,  the  tide  of  the*  day  turned,  and  the 
loAyalists  sunk,  or  at  tempt  (mI  to  I’elain  a  retreating  tight  among  tho 
gorse  bushes  and  the  rabbit- Avarrens,  Avhich  checked  tlie  Koiuid- 
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heads’  clmrire.  Hut  on  tliis  held  the  passionate  Jiuport,  as  at 
Alarstoii,  sii])posed  that  lie  had  won  tlie  da^,  and  thinkini^  the 
victory  all  his  own,  ho  elovo  his  way  hack  to  the  spot  ^^  ho^e  the 
poor  ha])less  Kuij^was  cheering  his  dismayed  troopcis.  \  es,  1  can 
almost  wce]>  as  J  hear  that  cry  from  the  Kiiiir,  charj^e  more, 

j^mithmien,  one  charge  more,  and  the  day  is  ours.”  lie  ])lace(l 
riimselt*  at  the  head  of  the  troopers,  and  a  thousand  prepared  to 
follow  liim.  One  of  his  courtiers  snatched  his  bridle,  and  turned 
him  from  the  path  of  honour  to  that  of  despair.  “  AVhy,”  says  one 
writer,  “was  there  no  hand  to  strike  that  traitor  to  the  ground.” 
Alas  1  if  the  Kinjjf's  own  hand  could  not  strike  that  traitor  to  1  lie 
ip*ound,  was  it  possible  that  another’s  conkl  ?  ho  would  have  dared 
To  have  taken  CromweH’s  bridle  at  such  a  moment  ?  And  so  at  tlu*  . 
Hattie  of  Xaseby  the  crown  fell  from  the  Kiiii^’s  head,  and  the  [ 
sceptn*  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  henceforth  never  more  in  any 
smise  a  Kini;.  I’oor  Kin^^^  “  AVho  will  brin£>;  me,”  cried  he  in 
despair,  “this  (’romwell  dead  or  alive?”  Alas,  your  ]Mnjcstv, 
AVho?’ 

Ill  tlie  following  estimate  of  rromwcirs  character  and  intentions 
we  si'c  nothing  new,  but  it  illustrates  the  enthusiastic  liomage  our 
author  pays  to  the  purity  of  his  hero  : — 

‘  Ami  I  think  this  is  the  moment  to  say  two  or  three  words  upon 
that  ever  ditVieidt  problem — AVhat  were  Cromwell's  intentions  with 
reftMvnce  to  hinisidfand  to  Charles'?  1  cannot  see  that  there  is  fomi- 
datii>n  for  any  other  thought  than  that  Ch’oinwell  especially  intended 
to  preserve  Ihmiisli  law  ;  to  him  1  dare  say  a  king  was  not  more 
sai'red  than  a  man  ;  and  a  lawless  king  not  so  sacred  ;is  c.n  obeditait 
and  law-k(H'j)ing  man.  A'et  1  sec  no  reason  to  think  that  lie  was 
eitluM*  b(‘ekoncd  on  by  any  shades  ol‘ unlawful  {imbition,  nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  jit  one  time  I’tilly  intend  to  save  the 
king.  here  is  an  important  principle  in  (luizot’s  story  ol‘  the 
Knglish  C’ommonwealth,  which  I  believe  to  be  subsiantialiy  sound 
ami  just  ;  namely,  ‘‘'i'liatCod  does  not  grant  it  to  the  great  men 
who  havt'  set  on  disorder  the  foundations  ol*  their  greatness,  the 
power  to  regtilati'  jit.  thiMi*  pleasure  and  for  centuries,  even  ticcording 
to  their  better  desires,  the  government  of  nations.”  'J’his  is  true 
substantially.  Hut  it  is  also  true  that  C’harles  had  really  set  on 
ilisonler  the  ioundations  ot  his  greatness.  The  race  of  men  who 
first  eontronted  (diaries — Hym  and  Ham}>den  especially — were  men 
of  law;  they  no  doubt  tlesired  to  s(‘e  the  Coverninent  settled  in  a 
constitutional  manm'r.  I  do  not  believe  tlnat  those  first  actors  were 
republicans.  (  ertainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  John  ^Alilton,  and 
»^ir  Hair\  ^  am*,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  and  Harrington  were 
n'publieans.  lo  them  the  great  thing  that  Kngland  wanted  wa^s 
good,  jiust,  ecpiitabh*  law;  they  were  men  who  would  have  made 
wnne  such  arrangement  as  that  which  was  actually  made  when 

illiam  mounted  the  throne,  ihe  king  threw  all  this  desire  into 
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,1  1  T’l  1  11  *'*“  oT  lllS  llJlllIlCl’j  find  tllC  Slll^SG* 

Cy!  '''  a  hopeless  ai.im'hv.  Cromoell.iillheush  he 

iTllne  eJ—i".' t  lie  iS,  «,„l  «»  .■rifin.lly  i..l.o.l.sl  1- Ita 

l.h.r'.t  imifossion,  hail  litHo  of  tlio  lawyer  in  Ins  na  uro.  (.  asinatrie 
I:,;;!  S  ,l,t lo  ios  .’noa-u  mi-lit  spin  tlieir  eobwol.s  tliron-l.  Ins  l.nnn, 

■  t  tl  or  wore  not  siiol.  as  iawyor.s  lovo,  in  catol.es  ami  n.tec  nnoal.hcs 
lo  .a  I  boliovo,  a  strong  lovo  of  Enobsb  .,uat.o,^  Ho  biu  ,  1 
.0  iovc  ’a  rosoluto  .Icsiro  to  s.-o  tbin<?s  ostabbsbod  by  law.  Uoos 
.  „M  1  ;  suppose  that  bad  power  or  ambition  been  bis  mark  ho  mioh 
;  bavo  ncliicvoil  it  in  a  far  readier  way  than  by  that  sop bistioal 
and  doubtful  rrotcctoralo  ?  If  the  kms  would  have  idlowod  iimsi  It 
111  bo  saved— if  1  say.  lie  ooiild  have  been  lioiiost— (.  romno  1 
1  •  .0  i  him  aiul  have  saved  him.  Ai.d  bad  be  not  prized  be 
,piue.ss  of  bis  .laiiobter  too  bigbly,  wba  was  to  prevent  Ins 
aoei'ptaneo  of  the  otler  of  C'barles  Stewart,  tbo  exi  o, 
tbonamoof  (’romwoll  migbt  bavo  been  associated  with  tl.c  loj.il 
line  of  kim-s--'  Hut  1  think  little  of  tbe.se  tilings.  Can  you  think 

tl.at  ll.at  loan,  who  struck  down  tbo  majesty  of  Kngland  at  Marsto.i 
and  Nasobv;  who  laid  Ireland  groainng  at  Ins  teet ;  and  enisbed 
men  the  baugb.y  Presbytery  at  Dunbar  ;  can  you  suppose  tba  any 
f-oliiK'-s  of  fear  restrained  bnu  from  doeknig  bis  bious  ni.b  tlie 
round  of  sovereignly  ?  That  the  i.lea  of  monareby  eame  lo  bun 
’omin  and  again,  1  ean  well  Viclieve.  Hut  1  can  believe  also,  and  do 
believe,  that  i.otbing  but  the  luirity  of  bis  own  purposes  rcstra.ne.l 
bis  baud  from  grasping  tbo  crown.  Ho  sure  o  tins  no 
republican  was  be.  He  know  tbo  mind  ot  Eugland  too  well.  1 
knew  buiuan  nature  too  well.  J  Ic  know  history  too  we  I ;  for  let  us 
not  forget  that  bo  bad  received  tbo  eduealiou  ol  a  sebo  at  .uid  .i 
.nnitleman  :  and  sebolars  admired  bis  maguiliccnl.  and  lyell-selected 
I'ilirarviu  a  .lay  wbeti  the  eolleetion  of  books  wa.s  not  a  laslnon 
Ibu.  having  eon.iuere.1  Charles,  be  saw,  ot  course,  that  pow.u-  ami 
r.  spoiisibilily  must  reside  sotiicwboro  and  m  somo  person.  AV  bore  . 
In  that  House  whom  bo  retained  m  existence,  whoso  greatest 
spirits  were  all  .lead,  or,  if  iv.nai.m.g  tbero  with  Ibeir  I b.i..ries  ol 
inipraelieable  g..vertimeiits,  franie.l  on  (.reeian  models  or  Jialian 
oli.mrebies,  surrounding  tbeir  wb.ile  eoneepli.nis  willi  a  mist  ami  a 
liazi'  ?  Wliat  that  Hong  Parliament  was  tilled  to  be  we  see  by  what 
ii  was  when  be  appeare.l  in  its  midst,  aii.l  by  what  it  .lid  wlieii 
..nee  ...ore  it  assembled  and  lai.l  England  un.ler  sa,  damnablo 
an.l  dis<graeeful  a  tyranny,  that  every  nerve  in  Engbsb  tlesl. 
thrills  with  imiu  ami  sliaiiu'  wlmn  wo  ihiiik  tliat  our  and  has  known 
suc-h  airocioiis  ami  iniiiuitous  misrule.  Cromwell  I  believe,  a  I 
alom**  used  the  circumstances  as  they  trunspired  as  best  ho  could. 
What,  would  you  have  had  him  do  ?  When  the  kin^-  was  con- 
(.uered,  would  you  have  had  hiin  phu-e  the  compiered  tyrant  once 
more  upon  the  throne,  without  any  promise  or  ^ 

have  seen  that  there  was  no  reliance  on  his  faith.  Wliat  then  r 
Charles  Stewart  the  Second — should  he  place  him  on  the  throne  . 
No  ;  we  may  well  believe  that  child  of  light  had  no  fellowship  with 
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that  Belial.  Tlie  House  was  composed  only  of  alx>ut  seventy 
racmbi'rs.  They  had  passeil  an  Act  that  they  would  not  Iv  dissolved 
but  bv  their  own  consent.  They  would  by  that  Act  ha\e  lxK*n 
sitting’ there  now.  Cromwell  would  not  trust  that  weakness.  He 
had  also,  1  believe,  no  srreat  repird  tor  his  own  head  ;  still,  I  dare 
gay,  ho  tLouffht  it  fitted  its  own  neck  veiy  well,  and  he  determined 
to* do  his  best  to  keep  it  there.  On  the  whole,  he  saw,  I  believe, 
that  the  |>eople  must  return  to  their  ancient  monarchy :  but  many 
and  much  ill  bloixl  must*  die  out  first.  He  determined  to 
watch  over  the  inten'sts  of  Emrland  like  the  sentinel  of  Ti'cvidence, 
and  he  called  himself  the  Lord  Protector.  AVell  did  he  desers  e  the 
name.’ 

That  our  author  has  iK'on  neatly  indebted  to  Carlyle  for  his 
colours  in  the  followinir  rendering  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  none 
of  our  readers  will  doubt.  Wo  believe,  however,  he  has  used 
them  in  such  a  wav  as  to  make  them  his  own  : — 


‘THE  BATTLE  OF  DUXBAE, 

‘  AS  r.F.ClTr.D  BY  ONE  OF  THE  PURITAN  ARMY,  IN  lOsO. 

‘  Come  p\thcr  round  this  winter  hearth,  and  I  will  tell  a  tale 
Shall  make  the  coldest  heart  boat  hi^h,  and  blanch  the  tynmt  pale  ; 
Shall  bid  all  true  hearts  to  W  stronp,  since  truth  can  never  fail, 

And  warn  the  oppressor  that  his  hour  comes  fimtin"  on  the  gale, 
ril  tell  you  how  at  Freedom’s  call,  arose  the  blast  of  war, — 

ITl  tell  you  how  our  Cromwell  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

‘The  Scots  they  sought  to  conquer  us,  tluV  we  had  lent  them  aid 
To  ri'iid  the  hated  cassock  ofi  from  their  own  mountain  plaid  : 

They  sought  to  ginl  our  laiul  within  the  Presbytery’s  shade, 

.\nd  so  to  crown  Charles  Stewart  king,  they  led  their  highland  raid, 

To  cni.'h  our  faith  the  highland’s  clans  came  tlocking  near  and  far, 

And  we  were  there  to  conquer  them,  or  perish  at  liunbar. 

‘  E;u'h  English  heart  that  day  beat  high,  with  hope  and  courage  rare, — 
Such  ho|H*  may  England  ever  have,  to  make  her  foes  despair. 

Yet  heavy  w;us  the  cannon’s  roll,  and  stern  the  trumi)et’s  blare  ; 

It  was  not  fear,  but  laith  to  death — /  know,  for  /  was  there. 

Tins  ann  on  many  a  foeman  laiil  the  bloody  brand  of  war, 

•^Vhen  our  Protector,  Cromwell,  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

‘  Like  sheep  for  slaughter  there  we  lay  ;  alas  !  what  power  had  u-e  ? 
IVhind  us  stretched,  all  ilrear  and  grim,  the  dread  and  awful  sea  ; 

And  there  the  hosts  of  Leslie  lay, — we  couhl  not  fight  nor  lice  ; 

We  only  knew  the  Lord  ot  Hosts  would  our  deliverer  be.  * 

We  held  His  promise  to  our  hearts,  like  good  news  from  afar. 

He  siived  on  Marston’s  bloody  field,  and  why  not  at  Dunbar  ? 

‘Then  came  the  night— and  such  a  night  1  the  mists  fell  cold  and  chill, 
The  solemn  tones  ot  brooduig  winds  were  speaking  on  the  hill. 
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*  Should  we  80  false  or  tickle  prove,  or  do  so  mean  a  thing 
As  hail  “  the  young  man  Charles to  be  our  own  anointed  king  ; 

To  bow  the  knee  to  those  proud  Scots  when  they  their  Prince  should  bring 
His  lecherous,  craven,  coward  glance  along  our  land  to  lling  ; 

And  wo  to  sink  to  faithlessness,  or  bide  the  blast  of  war, — 

Said  I,  No !  let  us  rot  to  death  beneath  thy  clilfs,  Dunbar. 

‘  A  tramp— a  step— and  then  a  voice  :  “  Ila  !  Captain,  who  goes  there  ? 
Why  these,  inethinks,  are  precious  hours  to  spend  in  words  ot  prayer.” 
8aid  1,  “  Lone  hearts  may  ciitch  the  spark  which  numbers  have  to  share.” 
“’Tis  well,”  Kidd  he,  and  grasped  iny  hand— oh,  honour  high  and  rare  ! 
It  was  the  Gideon  of  our  hosts,  who  led  our  ranks  to  war, — 

Our  mighty  Cromwell  on  his  rounds  the  night  before  Dunbar. 
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Hark  !  was  not  that  the  bugle’s  blast  ?  I  grasped  a  comrade’s  hand  ; 
Again  that  wild,  swift,  piercing  scream— it  swept  along  the  strand  ; 

It  fell  like  lightning  in  the  midst  of  Leslie’s  mighty  band, — 

And  where  with  us  the  heart  lay  cold,  the  brcatli  of  faith  was  fanned. 

It  was  the  blast  that  summoned  us  to  dare  the  blaze  of  war. 

And  wave  aloft  a  bloody  sword,  high  o’er  thy  field,  Dunbar. 

.^hout  answered  sh*out !  blast  answered  blast !  amidst  the  twilight  dim, 
Tlie  dark  grey  curtain  of  the  dawn  hung  bodingly  and  grim  ; 

Midst  hailing  shot,  and  dving  screams,  arose  the  sacred  hymn. 

M  y  memory  lioldsthem — 1  was  there — else  all  my  senses  swim. 

Hut  prhle  will  jwnt  within  my  heart,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war, 
Whene’er  1  think  of  fight  so  dread  and  bloody  as  Dunbar  ! 

Then  n^se  the  hurtling  cannon  shower  along  the  startled  coasts, 

Then  da-slu'd  on  Dimbert’s  iron-hearts  thro'  Leslie’s  scattered  posts  ; 
Then  rose  their  cry,  “  The  Covenant  !  ”  mid  sneers,  and  taunts,  and 
boast  .s  ; 

“  The  Loni)  uf  Hosts  !”  our  Captain  cried  :  “  The  Loud — the  Lord 
OF  Hosts!’* 

’riiK  Word  that  healed  our  aching  hearts  in  many  an  ancient  scar, — 
That  was  the  word  by  which  we  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

’Twas  when  the  storm  of  fight  was  o’er,  the  battle  almost  done. 

From  forth  the  sea,  beyond  the  rocks,  looked  up  the  great  red  sun. 

Our  General  saw  the  flying  hosts — “  They  run  !  ”  he  cried,  “  They  run  ! 
Ltrr  God  arisi-:,  and  let  His  foes  be  scattered  !  ’* — we  liad  won. 
High  o’er  the  plain  Iiis  voice  arose  ;  we  heard  it  near  and  far, 

So  our  godl  Lord  Protector  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

Then  halting  on  the  battle  plain,  he  raised,  so  clear  and  loud, 

A  psalm  of  praise.  It’s  mighty  voice  peal’d  o’er  the  awe-stnick  crowd ; 
Ihe  warrior  dropped  his  blood-rcd  sword,  the  helmed  head  was  bow’d  j 
It  reined  the  warriors  mailed  hand,  and  checked  the  passion  proud, 

It  still’d  the  clash  of  sounding  swords,  it  still’d  the  passions’  jar 
Oh,  never  saw  die  world  a  field  like  thiit  of  old  Dunbar  ! 

Ah  me  .  ah  me  !  those  days  are  o’er — the  days  of  shame  are  here  ; 

Our  glorious  Cromwell’s  mangled  limbs,  our  ^Sydney’s  bloody  bier,— 
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Our  laiul  in  chains,  our  faith  proscribed, — for<^ivc  this  falling  tear  ; 

My  heart  is  strong,  my  faith  is  fiini,  my  soul  is  dead  to  fear. 

A  sword  !  a  field  !  who  knows  but  avc  might  see  hope’s  rising  stai'  ? 

A  sword  !  a  field  !  our  blow  might  be  us  stout  as  old  Dunbar  ! 

‘  No,  no  !  not  that,  those  words  are  vain.  War’s  bloody,  blazing  star, 

It  cannot  light  to  freedom’s  world,  or  melt  the  dungeon’s  bar. 

Swords  cannot  hew  a  way  for  Truth, — they  cannot  make,  but  mar  ; 

Tliey  cannot  shiver  nations’  chains,  or  dull  hearts  wake,  by  war. 

I  know — for  tliis  right  arm  was  red  with  coiuiuering  near  and  far, 

And  yet  the  friends  of  freedom  failed  by  conquest  at  Dunbar.’ 

The  following*  are  some  of  the  cdosiiig  refleciioiis  of  the  paper 
called  ‘Cromweirs  i)eath~]]ed’ : — 

‘  “  Yet  is  tlieir  streiigtli  labour  and  sorrow  ;  ”  this,  after  all,  must 
be  said  even  of  this  great  and  most  successful  man.  My  conception 
of  him  is  such  that  1  can  well  believe  ho  longed  to  be  at  rest.  It 
was  an  amazing  work  that  in  which  he  was  the  actor ;  but  with 
what  toil,  and  endurance,  and  sleepless  energy,  had  he  to  travail 
day  and  night  !  ^fhe  honour  of  knighthood  and  £*500  a-year  for 
(*ver,  was  ollered  by  a  ])roelamation,  by  Clmrles  Stewart,  from  his 
vile,  ragged,  and  filthy  court  in  Paris,  to  any  who  would  take  the 
lifeoftlu*  Protectoi’;  and  they  were  many  in  Kngland  who  longed 
to  see  the  mighty  monarch  dethroned.  Jn  his  ])alaco  chambers 
lived  his  noble  mother,  nearly  ninety,  now  trembling  at  every  sound 
lest  it  be  some  ill  to  her  nol)le  and  roval  son. 

‘  1  am  not  surprised  at  the  absence  of  much  tliat  seems,  to  our 
minds,  hap})iness  in  those  last  days.  The  higher  wc  go,  brother,  in 
the  great  kingdom  of  duty,  the  less  we  must  expect  to  enjoy, 
apparently,  in  the  picturesque  villages  of  happiness.  Ah  !  but  tlie 
s(‘nse  brightens  and  sweetens  within  ;  for  these  are  they  “  who  taste 
and  see  that  tlie  Lord  is  good.”  “Do  you  not  see,”  says  my  anfi- 
(’romwell  friend,  “  a  Divine  comj)ensation  in  this  of  the  unha})pinesR 
of  Ch’omwell  ‘f  ”  No,  1  do  not.  What,  in  bis  old  age  was  Baxter 
hap])ier  ?  or  Yane  r'  or  were  the  last  days  of  Owen  more  sweetly 
soothed  ?  On  the  contrary.  Weak  L’ichard  Ch*omwell — who  does 
nothing — ste])s  into  the  bye-lanes  of  life,  and  goes  serenely  off  the 
stage.  Would  you  rather,  tlien,  be  Richard  than  Oliver — rather 
have  Richard’s  quiet  than  Oliver’s  unrest  ?  It  is  well  to  sigh  for 
calm  ;  but  to  sigh  for  it,  indeed,  'we  must  deserve  it.  Easy  it  is  for 
us  who  do  nothing  w  orth  calling  a  deed,  to  take  our  Rhine  jour- 
Tjeys,  to  stand  in  \Ynice,  or  to  sec  the  broad  sun  shine  on  us  from 
Ren  Maedhui  or  Locli  Jjomond,  or  the  moon  rise  over  Grasmere. 
Rut  men  wdio  have  done  a  thousand  times  over  our  w^ork  never  know 
that  hour  of  rest.  What,  then,  they  are  rew^arded  better  than  we 
are  and  shall  be  !  No,  thou  caitiff,  coward  Royalist !  Say  not  to 
me.  See,  here  is  the  life  thou  callcst  a  brave  one  going  out  in  ashes. 
AVhat  is  Oliver,  the  just  and  the  holy,  better  than  I  wdth  my  songs, 
and  my  harlots,  and  my  dice  ?  And,  I  say,  Thou  poor,  halt,  and 
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nifiimcd  ruscal,  lie  isev’^ery  way  better  ;  for  lie  lias  peace.^  Oli,  doubt¬ 
less,  then,  the  hanl,  roufjh  hand  of  the  old  ^larstoii  and  Xaseby  soldier 
would  take  once  more  the  gentle  hand  of  Elizabeth,  clasped  tightly 
thirty-eight  years  ago  ;  Hoods  of  tenderness  would  come  o\x‘r  him  as 
they  come  over  all  such  men.  In  those  last  days  it  was  he  said  to 
his  rarliament “  There  is  not  a  man  living  can  say  1  sought  this 
]>lace — not  a  man  or  w'onian  liv’ing  on  English  ground.  I  can  say, 
in  the  presence  of  (lod,  in  comparison  wdth  whom  'sve  are  like  creep- 
ing  ants  upon  the  (*arth.  I  would  have  bi‘en  glad  to  have  lived  under 
luy  w’ooilside,  and  have  kept  a  tlock  ot  sheep,  rather  tluiu  ha^e  under¬ 
taken  such  a  government  as  this.”  Yes,  you  can  see  him  there,  in  the 
great,  stately  palace,  in  some  (juiet  room,  talking  wnth  Elizabeth 
over  the  old,  free,  healthy,  (piiet  days  at  Huntingdon,  and  St.  Ives, 
and  Ely,  and  Jtamsey — days,  never,  never  to  be  knowui  again,  until 
the  deeper  quiet  of  eternity  is  reached.  Do  you  not  sympathize 
with  that  quiet,  timid,  lady-like  wife,  in  her  dove-like  b(‘auty, 
trembling  near  the  eagle  heart  of  her  great  husband,  and  w'ondering 
if  he  is  gone,  ‘‘  What  will,  what  can  become  of  me  ?  ”  As  J  wnilk  in 
fancy  through  the  old  palace  chambers,  1  think  many  such  things 
about  them.’ 

With  the  following  wx'  bid  farewell  to  the  Cromwxil  ])ortion  of 
the  book : — 

‘THE  FARMER  OF  ST.  IVES.* 

*  SUGOF.STED  IIY  TIIK  riiOl’OSAL  TO  EUECX  A  MON’UMENT  TO  THE  FAUMER’s  MEMORY. 

‘  Raise  up,  raise  u]>  the  ]>illar  !  some  grand  old  granite  stone. 

To  the  king  witliont  a  sceptre,  to  the  jirince  without  a  throne  ! 

To  the  brave  old  Eiiglisli  hero,  who  broke  onr  feudal  gyves, 

To  the  loader  of /‘the  good  old  ciiuse,”  the  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 


•  ‘  In  the  care  of  the  St.  Ives  farm,  he  now  not  only  sought  employmont 
for  some  portion  of  the  ill-subdued  energy  which  always  craved  in  him  for 
action,  hut  also  put  to  the  proof  the  value  of  those  thoughts  we  have 
attributed  to  him  afttT  the  disastrous  dissolution  of  1(128.  In  the  tenants 
that  rented  trom  him,  in  the  labourer  that  took  .service  under  him,  he  sought 
to  sow  the  seeds  ot  his  alter  troop  of  Ironsides.  He  achieved  an  inlliicnce  1 
througli  the  neighbourhoiid  all  around  him,  unequalled  for  jiiety  and  self-  t 
denying  virtue.  The  greater  part  of  his  time,  even  upon  his  farm,  was  b 
pa.ssed  in  devotional  exercises,  and  expositions,  and  prayer.  Who  prays  best 
will  work  best  :  who  preaclies  best  will  tight  best.  All  the  famous  doctrines 
of  his  later  and  /nore  celebrated  years  were  tried  and  tested  on  the  little 
farm  of  St.  Ives.  tor^ttra  Lirts  of  the  Statcstmii  of  the  (\)ou)totm'euUh. 

‘  I  he  shadow  of  Ciom well’s  name  overawed  tlie  most  confident  and 
haughtv.  He  intimhlated  Holland,  he  humiliated  Spain,  and  he  twisted  the 
supple  Maz;uin,  the  ruler  of  France,  about  his  finger.  No  agent  of  (‘qual 
j>oteni  \  >iud  equal  moderation  had  appeared  upiin  earth  ladbre.  lie  walked 
into  a  tlen  ot  lions,  and  scourged  them  growling  out  ;  Ruonapartc  was  ])ushc*d 
into  a  menagerie  of  monkeys,  and  fainted  at  their  grimaces.’—  I  Fa/tcr  Sacage 


The  Farmer  of  St.  Ires. 
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‘fThc  old  riantagoncts  brought  us  chains  ;  the  Tudors  frowns  and  scars  ; 
Tlie  Stuarts  brought  us  lives  of  shame,  the  Hanoverian — wars  ; 

]lut  this  brave  man,  with  his  strong  arm,  brought  freedom  to  our  lives — 
The  best  of  princes  England  had,  was  the  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 

‘  Oil,  holy,  happy  homestead,  there  where  the  Farmer  dwelt  ! 

Around  liis  hearth,  around  his  board,  the  wearied  labourers  knelt ; 

Not  there  the  jest,  the  curse,  the  song, — in  prayer  each  spirit  bides, 

Till  forth  they  came,  a  glorious  throng,  the  brave  old  Ironsides. 

‘  Walk  jiroudly  past  these  hedges,  for  this  is  holy  gi*ound  ; 

Amidst  these  lowly  villages  were  England’s  bravest  found ; 

With  jiraying  hearts  and  trutliful,  they  left  their  homes  and  wives, 

And  ranged,  for  freedom’s  cause,  around  the  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 

‘  Hark  !  Englainl  feels  his  tramping,  our  new  Achilles  comes  ; 

His  watchword,  “  God  is  with  us  !  ”  it  tliumlers  through  our  homes. 
Electrical  the  tumult ;  hark  !  to  the  Farmer’s  cry, — 

“  Ekau  not,  hut  ruT  yourTuustinGod,  and  keeu  your  Powder  dry.” 

‘  Ho  !  Marston,  ’neatli  the  moonlight  thy  thousands  owned  his  power. 

Ho  !  Naseby  !  blood-bespangled  in  freedom’s  glorious  hour. 

Ho  I  Preston  !  Dunbar  !  Worcester  !  Lo,  there  his  spirit  strives, — 
Hurrah  !  the  tyrants  tly  before  tlie  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 

‘  On  many  a  Norman  turret,  stern  blows  the  hero  dealt,'’ 

And  many  an  old  Cathedral  nave  his  echoing  footsteps  felt ; 

Jn  many  a  lonely  mansion  the  legend  still  survives. 

How  prayers  and  blows  pdhiicll  there  came  from  the  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 

‘  They  placed  the  purple  round  him,  he  sat  in  chair  of  state, — 

Ami  think  ye  was  not  this  man  King  t  The  whole  world  named  him — 
Great  ! 

The  wary  fox  of  Italy,  and  Bourbon’s  sensual  slave. 

And  the  old  blutl*  Dutchman,  owned  the  power  of  England’s  bold  and 
brave. 

‘  He  was  the  true  defender  of  EVeedom  and  of  E’aith  ; 

When  through  the  V'audois  valleys  brave  martyrs  died  the  death. 

He  threw  his  banner  o’er  their  homes,  and  wrapt  in  it  their  lives. 

And  the  Aljiinc  summits  sung  the  praise  of  the  Farmer  of  8t.  Ives. 

‘His  was  the  wizard  power  :  he  held  it  not  in  vain  ; 

He  broke  the  tyrants’  iron  rule  and  lashed  them  with  their  chain. 

Dll,  the  shades  of  earth’s  great  heroes,  in  all  their  jiomp,  looked  dim. 
When  rose  in  Whitehall’s  palaces  our  great  Ihotector’s  hymn. 

‘  He  died  !  the  good  old  monarch  died  I  Tlien  to  the  land  returned 
The  cruel,  crowned,  re[)tile  thing  that  men  and  angels  scorned ; 

He  seized  the  bones,  as  reptiles  seize  upon  the  buried  dead, 

And  a  iicnd’s  malice  wrecked  upon  that  venerable  head.* 


*  This  act  has  been  well  described  as  one  of  barbarous  malignity  ;  and  it  is; 
well  known  to  have  originated  with  the  restored  monarch.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  read  the  following  from  the  Ocsta  BriUanorum^  at  the  end  of  ‘  Wharton’s 
JULY — VOL.  1.  II 
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and  Lo(jemh  of  the  Nonconfornmt  Heroes, 

‘  Aiul  fietnlom  shoucliiovoil, 

Forgot  the  luiiul  that  wrote  the  paj^e  in  which  her  heart  believed  ; 
From  aj^e  t(j  uj^i*  eartli  hehl  his  dust,  a  lite  like  other  lives, 
Lo,youl  at  length  he  )>reaihes  again,  this  Fanner  of  St.  Ives. 

‘  liis  name  shall  burn— no  meteor,  no  comet  hurrying  by — 

It  shall  return  to  light  our  world  to  future  liberty. 

Ja’I  tyrants  dare  to  trample  hearts,  and  liberties,  and  lives  ; 

One  name  shall  bid  them  tremble  yet— The  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 

‘  rnfurl  that  droo]>ing  banner  !  So!  let  it  lloat  again  ; 

Ve  wiiuls  receive  it  in  your  clasp  !  waft  it,  thou  surging  main  ! 
llis  watchword,  “(lon  is  with  uh,’’  see  ye  it  still  survives  ; 

Tlie  pulse  of  England  beats  like  his — the  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 

‘  liaise  u]»,  raise  u])  the  pillar  !  some  grand  old  granite  stone, 

'Po  the  prince  witlauit  a  seeptiv,  to  the  king  without  a  throne  ! 

'Po  the  brave  ohl  English  Ijero,  Avho  broke  our  feudal  gyves. 

To  the  lea<lcr  of  “the  gotnl  old  cause,”  the  Farmer  of  St.  Ives. 


Wc  <pioto,  we  four,  far  too  lavishly  from  this  book.  ^laiiy  of 
till'  stibjoets  are  in  themselves  stirring,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  treatment.  The  writer  does  not  altogether  eonline  himself 
tiithe  strictly  ihiritan  aspect  of  Nonconformity.  Among  the  suu- 
j(‘cts  hi'  has  treated  are  ‘theKoodof  Dovercourt,’  and  in  that 
called  ‘Oxforvl’  he  has  sketched  the  burning  of  ‘  Itidley  ami  | 
Latimer,’  the  ‘  Love  liCgend  of  an  Ironside,^  and  ‘the  iJurial  of 
Hampden’  c<uitains  some  verses  which  may  not  seem  inapplicable  I 
to  Sardinia  in  this  moment — 


*  There  came  a  wail  from  Lhalgrove.’ 


A\  e  had  als»)  marked  for  ([noting,  the  ‘  Death  of  Argvle.’ 

Ni'xt  to  the  great  .xddier  of  Ihiritanism,  Cromwell,  our  author 
attempts  to  delim'alethe  great  dreamer,  Ihinyan.  Tliis  is  a  piece 
tar  too  lengthy  tor  ([notation.  A\  e  (piote  only  sonii,'  paragrajihs, 
illustrativ('  ot  our  author’s  success  in  another  style  of  com[)osi- 
tion.  The  reader  will  recognize  in  the  verses  incidents  well  known 
in  Hunyan’s  history: — 


Alnmuac  for  l(»Hd  :  ‘  danuarv  doth,  ( ).  S.  The  odious  carcases  of  ().  (!roiii' 

w«>ll,  II.  hvton,  and  J.  lhad>haw,  were  drawn  iiDon  sledges  to  Tvbuni.aiiil 
MMu.^  [Milled  out  of  their  collins,  there  hanged  at  the  several  amdes  of  that 
up  t  tno  antd  >uns(‘t  ;  then  taken  dow  n,  andtluar  loathsome  trunks  thrown 
into  a  Ueop  lu)le  under  the  gallows.  Their  heads  were  afterwanls  set  luion 
poles  on  the  to[»  of  \\  cMminstcr  Hall.’  The  following  is  the  mason’s  receipt 
oi  .1 'ing  u[»  the  bodies,  as  co[)ied  trom  the  original  bv  lb*.  Cromwell 
Mon luuw  Nvretarv  of  the  Royal  Society  Mav  the  4th  dav,  1  (itil .  Feed. 

01  11.  lull,  ,.l  ilu.  \\  „rslii|,fiil  Soioount  Xoifolk,  livoteou  i.liiHin!;.s  for  tiikins 
up  1 1.0  corpH's  of  Croiuwoll,  uiul  lictoii,  uiul  Ifradsliaw.  Jtokl.  l.y  mcf, 


The  Leyoul  of  the  Dreamer, 


‘  Life  is  an  ocean,  ’iniilst  wliose  tiir])ul  waves 
Lie,  liuslied  and  still,  two  lovely  sleeping  isles  ; 

Tlie  sea  roars  wilil  around  them  ;  lightnings  play, 

And  thunders  splash  and  ])hingc  along  the  ocean  ; 

Ihit  calm  and  holy  lie  those  hajipy  isles. 

The  first  lies  silent,  peopleless,  and  cold. 

Like  vallies  spread  beneath  an  autumn  mist ; 

A  silvery  veil  hangs  o’er  its  deep  defiles  ; 

You  cannot  see  the  forms  that  wander  there. 

Silent,  without  a  sound,  the  kingdom  lies  ; 

The  heavens  that  cover  it  are  dark,  but  kind  ; 

Its  fields  are  full  of  ])oppies,  and  tliey  call 
The  heart  to  rest  within  its  (piiet  caves, — 

(’aves  on  whose  couches  pains  are  never  known. 

Save  when  some  form  is  dragged  by  nameless  forms 
J^'rom  chasing  terrors  in  the  seas  beyond. 

This  is  the  wandering  Isle  of  dreamless  Sleep. 

‘  Leyond  it — bounded  by  more  rutiled  seas. 

Lies  yet  another  island.  ’Tis  a  realm 
IV'opled  by  phantoms,  terrible  and  true  : 

hat  hills,  what  vales  arc  there !  what  shapes  and  forms  ! 
Ileauty  and  terror  hover  o’er  the  realm, 

And  sights  and  sounds, — dim,  drear,  and  undefined  ; 

I  Hack  caves,  where  murder  shrieks,  and  grots  of  peace  ; 
Fairies  and  liends  float  there  in  strange  array  ; 

Sha]ies  that  were  never  seen  on  earth  live  there, 

Witliui  the  solemn,  lovely  Isle  of  Dreams. 

‘  The  spiritual  world,  although  we  see  it  not, 

Is  just  as  real  as  this  world  ;  and  the  eye. 

If  rightly  fixed,  may  see  ’tis  but  the  setting 
’I’hat  makes  the  ditference  between  man  and  man. 

See  how'  the  telescope  that  unveils  the  stars 
.May  also,  by  the  fixing  of  the  glass, 

Mullle  them  up  in  shadow.  Thus  the  eye 
Of  man  may  be  the  inlet  to  Divine, 

Or  close  upon  the  glorious  world  of  light. 

And  only  open  to  the  darkness  hefe.  •  ' 

f 

‘  The  spiritual  world !  altho’  we  seo  it  not — 

Is  real,  beyond  the  reach  of  carnal  thought ; . 

And  it  is  near  us,  could  we  but  j)erceive  it ; 

It  hath  all  forms,  and  sliapes,  and  sounds,  and  colours  ; 
Deserts  that  streU;h  their  wild  and  arid  steeps, 

And  mountains  high  and  hoary,  sloping  dow’ii 
To  plains  and  valleys, — where  the  shining  streams 
Dance  on,  or  languidly  their  way  pui-sue 
’I'hrough  the  stern,  fearful  darkness.  Trees  are  there. 

And  gardens,  forests,  and  grots  and  groves  ; 

Spirits  of  every  shaix)— or  glad  or  gay. 

Or  dark  and  frowning  in  their  wild  aspect  ! 

And  they  come  near  us,  touch  us  too  ;  sometimes 
'I’hey  hang  upon  us  with  a  fearful  horror. 

Making  our  heaven  a  hell— our  hell  a  heaven. 

n  2 


100  Imi/b  (tiui  IjVfjcndx  of  the  ^oiiconfot'HU'it  Ilvioes, 

‘  He  was  an  aged  man  to  wliom  I  spoke, 

He  held  me  to  him  by  his  mild  bright  eye, 

Tender  as  evening  in  its  dewy  hour. 

And,  like  the  lightning,  tierce  and  terrible, 

A  thoiisiind  battles  loomed  upon  his  face  ; 

And  had  you  met  him  midst  ten  thousand  men. 

You  would  have  turned  and  looked,  and  ^looked  again  ; 

There  lay  a  mighty  history  on  his  heart.’ 

The  old  dreamer,  like  the  ancient  mariner,  recounts  the  spiritual 
story  of  his  life  : — 

‘  Once,  113  I  wandered  on  my  lonely  way, 

I  came  to  where  a  lofty  mountain  stood  ; 

Its  peaks  were  bathed  in  Hoods  of  liejuid  gold, 

Its  crags  and  sides  were  wreathed  w’ith  shining  flowers 
And  spars,  and  gems,  and  stones  of  orient  worth. 

Flung  back  their  lustre  to  the  golden  blaze. 

And  cities  shone  amidst  the  gardens  fair, — 

And  heights  of  marble  gleamed  amidst  the  trees, — 

And  sounds  from  unseen  harps,  and  silvery  strains. 

And  then  I  saw  ten  thousand,  thousand  forms, 

Like  coiKpierors  fresh  from  battle  and  from  toil ; 

So  brave,  so  beautiful !  in  robes  of  white, 

And  crowns  all  gold  upon  their  shining  brows  ; 

And  fingers  seemed  to  beckon  from  the  heights. 

And  voices  whispered  through  the  cities.  Come! 

And  every  wire  of  every  harp  said  Come! 

And  from  the  Hood  of  glory  and  of  gold, 

1  heard  a  spirit’s  whisper  saying  Come  ! 

Hut  round  the  mountain’s  base  a  mighty  wall 
Stoml  like  a  barrier,  and  I  could  not  pass  ; — 

My  spirit  siglunl,  my  heart  was  sad  with  woe. 

At  last,  a  narrow,  narrow  pass  appeared  ; — 

1  pjussed,  and  found  my  way  to  where  the  light 
Hcckoned  me  upwards,  in  the  radiant  dream. 

♦  *  #  # 

‘Oh,  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights  I  passed! 

My  days  and  nights  alike  consumed  in  dreams. 

Once,  in  the  night,  I  saw,  and  all  the  heavens 
M  ere  wrapped  and  mantled  in  a  pall  of  fire ! 

Long,  loud,  and  deep,  the  fearful  thunders  roared  ; 

The  firmament  was  shivering,  and  the  earth 
(’racking  and  heaving  ’neatli  the  mighty  blaze! 

A  panic  struck  the  populous  cities  duinb  ; 

All  men  and  women  fell  upon  their  knees. 

I  could  not  bend  my  knees,  1  could  not  pray, — 

I  error  was  in  my  heart.  Hut  oh  !  my  throat 
\N  as  dry  as  is  the  dust.  I  could  not  pray  ! 

Meantime,  1  saw  a  glorious  judgment  throne. 

And  voices  cried,  “To  judgment  come  away!” 

A  dread  Archangel  stretcheil'his  mighty  wint^s. 

And  cried  to  all  the  earth— “  Hepent !  HepeiTt !  ” 


The  Legend  of  the  Dreamer. 

l^iit  I  could  not  repent  ;  yet  dreadful  fear 
Swallowed  up  feelin^j,  while  the  bijr  round  drops 
Stood  on  iny  forehead  ;  and  iny  vspirit  shook, 

With  every  power  and  passion  of  my  traine, 

In  one  dread  etlort  to  extort  a  prayer 
From  my  unyieldin*;  lips.  And  so, 

In  this  dread  agony  of  soul,  I  woke ! 

‘  I  woke !  hut  oidy  to  he  launched  again 
On  the  tnunendous  ocean  of  dark  dreams. 

1  stood  amidst  a  blazing  banquet-hall, — 

The  feast  was  set,  and  jollity  was  there. 

The  arches  and  the  portals  of  Delight 
Kose  columned  by  white  marble,  wreathed  by  flowers 
And  a  bright  wilderness  of  festive  lights 
Shook  splendour  o’er  the  scene.  * 

A  gorgeous  scene  of  variegated  bliss! 

A  mighty  vestibule  of  glowing  pomp, 

And  shapes  of  beauty  floated  up  and  down 
In  the  involved  and  tortuous  mazy  dance. 

Sudden  I  saw  each  pillar  turned  to  flame ! 

'I’lie  roof  was  but  a  coping  o’er  of  flame, 
h’rom  every  flower  shot  out  dark,  baleful  eyes 
Of  coiling  snakes  ;  and  every  fairy  form 
A  graceful  demon  with  a  snaky  crest. 

A  spasm  shot  my  heart,  transfixed  I  stood  ; 

Horrible  pain  beset  me  ; — for  alas 
Deneath  1  looked,  and  saw  a  pit  of  fire! 

Not  only  on  my  l)ed — my  waking  hours 
Were  companied  by  fiends !  they  plucked  at  me, 
’riiey  belched  upon  me  streams  and  storms  of  fire. 
None  knew,  none  cared  to  know,  my  utter  woe  : 

I  cried,  ‘‘  Have  mercy  !  ”  something  in  me  cried 
“The  Saviour  will  not  foul  His  hands  with  thee.’* 

T  looked  to  heaven,  but  all  was  dark  and  void  ; 
Methought  the  angels  blushed  that  I  should  look. 

A  veil,  a  film,  was  gathering  o’er  my  eyes, 

1  sat  me  down  in  mute  and  fixed  despair, — 

There  was  no  road  from  wrath — no  light  from  doom. 

‘Oh,  it  was  terrible!  for  all  things  there 
Were  fiery  w’ith  the  fearful  wrath  of  God. 

I  was  abandoned  to  the  wrath  of  God, — 

And  all  things  waited  for  the  wrath  of  God. 

I  felt  within  my  soul  the  wrath  of  God  ; — 

’Twas  terror  all !  I  heard  the  holy  souls 
Whose  hearts  were  lulled  within  the  bay  of  Peace  ; 

1  could  not  share  their  rapture  or  delight. 

They  knew  a  calm  that  I  had  never  known  ; 

Ami  yet,  sometimes  a  whispering  voice  of  peace 
Wouhl  say,  “  He  spared  thy  life.  He  kept  thy  frame  ; 
Who,  when  the  storm  of  siege  raged  high  and  strong, 
Kescue<l  thee  from  the  midnight  sentry  box  ; 

When  Death  stood  ready,  and  his  arrow  flew, 

And  struck  upon  thy  place,  but  struck  not  thee? 


ir/y.s“  and  Lcgcndn  of  fho  Nonvonfovmait  If  woes. 

^Vho,  when  thy  hardness  and  thy  wmth  were  strong, 

]  >t‘atloned  the  viper’s  sting,  and  ernshed  its  power  i 
AVho,  wlum  tlie  wild  waves  heat  around  thy  path, 

Stood  thy  IVeserver  i  ”  Ihit  1  could  not  see. 

True  1  was  saved  ;  pervei-sely  1  exclaimed, 

“Saved,  as  the  victim  of  the  wrath  of  (lod  !  ” 

‘  At  last  there  came  the  calm  sweet  time  of  peace ! 

I  knew  the  sacred  calm  of  deep-felt  joy. 

It  was  an  evening  in  a  shadowy  field, 

Mv  way  was  dark  with  clouds,  my  heart  with  care  ; 

1  stood*  unclean  amidst  an  uncleau  host. 

J»ut  far,  far  otf,  beyond  the  jmre  high  clouds, 

1  saw  a  form,  so  lovely!  clothed  in  white  ; — 

All  clothed  in  white,  i)eside  a  sea  of  glass. 

And  distant  strt'cts  of  ghaious  shining  gold. 

Ah  me!  1  said,  I  cannot  enter  there, 

1  cannot  cleanse  my  stains,  nor  wash  me  clean. 

’Twixt  that  and  me  stands  the  dread  gulf  of  fire, 

AVhen  lo!  oh,  lo  !  a  voice  within  mo  spoke, — 

“  Thy  righteousness  is  in  heaven — on  desus  look.” 

1  hKikcil  ;  ainl  lo!  there  fell  upon  my  soul 
The  measundess  b(*auty  of  immortal  peace. 

And,  lo,  my  soul  was  clothed  with  robes  of  white  ! 

Oh,  calm  !  calm  !  calm  !  oh,  holy,  holy  calm  ! 

Oh,  s;icr(‘d  bliss!  oh,  holy,  happy  lYst ! 

Karth  lost  its  darkness,  heaven  its  co])o  of  fire  : 

Thus  1  escaped  the  fearful  wrath  of  (lod. 

‘  And  now, peace  settled  on  my  aching  heart. 

And  all  things  round  mewhis]>ored  words  of  peace  ; 

And  like  a  blessed  oil  o’er  broken  limbs. 

My  heart  was  soothed  and  lulled,  and  laid  in  peace, 
ranting  and  tired,  and  spent  with  agony, 

I  couhl  not  yet  resist  the  gmteful  tears  ; 

1  felt  that  I  was  save«l — saved — saved  ! 

Oh,  wonder  beyond  wonders,  /  was  saved  ! 
r*ut  yet  1  could  n(»t  rest — the  world  was  doomed. 
Oarkni'ss  was  round  me,  though  my  heart  was  locked 
Salt*  in  the  trainpiil  havens  of  ]>ure  peace. 

Therefore,  a  voice  within  me  said,  “Awake! 

Ory  «)ut  aloud  to  perishing  human  hearts  : 

Awake  them  from  their  dreams — their  dangerous  dreams. 
Amidst  the  H])outing  cataracts  of  fire.” 

I herefore  1  cried — “Awake!  to  safety  wake! 

Ooine  to  the  golden  city  ;  come  away!  ” 

Ah  me !  they  would  not  hear  me — would  not  come. 

And  chaimnl  me  up  lK*c;iuse  I  bade  them  come. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

^  doomed  me  to  the  dungeon.  Long  I  lay 

Midst  felon  bands,  in  dreadful  cell  immured  ; 

Such  pains  were  nothing  to  the  pains  1  knew 
Lefore  I  knew  the  Lord.  Deep  were  niy  joys, 

Deep  were  my  sorrows  too  ;  for  my  child  to  sell, 


.  f  Jbnwcnf  of  the  CaraJwrf^, 
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I  pMss('<l  my  time  in  ]ni«!oti  wraviii"  lacos  ; 

Hut  will’ll  the  day  was  past,  the  prison  hours 
'Fo  me  were  liirht  ami  heantifiil  ;  for  tliew 
I  eonhl  not  he  alone.  No  !  womlerfnl — 

J  eonhl  not  fancy  that  I  was  alone! 

I  saw’  the  walls  dissolve,  the  lij^ht  streamed  down, 

And  uloom  and  »j:lory  alternate  appeareil  ; 

And  tlironninit  forms  en^ajjed  me  in  hi^h  talk  ; 

And  ])ictnres  of  my  whole  past  life  appeured, 

And  jiictiires  of  the  future,  too/ 

Soiiio  of  tlio  piocos  have  ratlior  a  coarse  joctilarit}'  tihout  them 
as  in  tlio  followiiij;  verst's,  iti  wliich  tlie  author^s  bitterness  has 
almost  run  awiiy  with  his  good  taste  : — 


‘  A  LA:\Ih:NT  OF  THE  CAVALIERS. 

‘  I’he  ;rolden  aiji*  of  Raseiildom  !  ah,  never  shall  we  .si'e 
'fliose  i^ood  old  times  come  hack  to  ns,  in  all  their  j^low’  and  j'lee. 

Ah  !  tame  iiidei  d,  //o.sy  times  ajijicar,  old  friend  to  thee  and  me, 
Who  saw  old  Rowley  in  his  j>ride,  and  all  his  family, 
in  the  good  old  days  our  fathers  knew, 

A  long  time  ago. 

‘  All,  then  w’o  had  a  nohle  king,  no  royal  thing  w’as  he, 

Kor  he  could  lie,  and  he  could  sw’car,  and  drink  like  thee  and  me  : 
And  kec])  a  nest  of  IIoiki  r<)b((\'i  all  tlie  world  might  see. 

And  did  it  at  the  country’s  cost  ;  and,  tlierefore,  daintily  ; — 

In  the  good  old  days  our  fathers  knew’, 

A  long  time  ago. 

‘  It  was  indeed  a  nohle  Prince,  lie  love<l  ns  jiassing  well, 

And  how  he  loved  his  native  land,  our  Louis  hest  could  tell. 

What  tho’  he  took  tlie  Frcneliman’s  crowns  (  the  land  W’as  liis  to  sell, 
And  made  till’  English  Puritan  to  ring  religion’s  knell. 

In  tho  good  old  days  our  fathers  knew, 

,  A  long  time  ago. 

‘  Oh,  friend  !  those  sunny  times  have  gone,  and  time  w’ill  never  bring 
Pack  to  our  hearts  and  to  our  arms,  our  ow  n  anointed  king  ; 

Ibit  long  as  memory  holds  her  seal,  we  in  his  jiraisc  w  ill  bring 
Our  throats  with  good  strong  claret  lined,  as  ho  would  love  to  sing — 
In  the  good  old  da  vs  our  fathers  knew, 

A  long  time  ago. 

‘  Our  heautiful.  our  royal  one !  No  sectary  was  he, 

Ocfoiidcr  (tf  tho  Faith  lie  sat,  Nell  OwyniK’  upon  his  knee. 

AikI,  to  my  mind,  it  w'as  imlci’d  a  lovely  sight  to  see, 

Arrayed  in  virtues  all  his  own,  oiir  king  so  groat  and  free, — 

In  the  good  old  days  our  fathers  knew’, 

A  long  time  ago. 
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L(njH  and  Lc(jci\di<  of  the  Nonconformist  Heroes, 

‘  Abu;  for  thee !  alas  for  ino  !  the  Dutchinan  rules  the  roost, 

An<l  if  I  had  niy  will,  I’d  make  him  climb  the  whippinj,^  post. 

And  every  Hanoverian  rat  should  be  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  back  should  come  the  good  old  days  of  nut-brown  ale  and  toast. 
Of  the  days  our  fathers  knew, 

A  long  time  ago. 

‘  Now  darkness  reigns  above  our  land,  the  Stewart  lives  no  more. 

And  none  wdl  bribe  the  patriot  now,  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

And  sometimes,  spite  of  all  the  past,  yet  I  am  tempted  sore, 

To  turn^i  good  King  William’s  man,and  Kowley  praise  no  more. 

As  in  the  days  our  fathers  knew, 

A  long  time  ago. 


‘That  day  the  pillory  ready  stood,  the  goal  of  many  a  scrape  ; 

Hut  thou  and  I,  old  trusty  one,  still  managed  to  esc;\]ie. 

1  often  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  the  hangman  at  my  nape, 

And  every  jail  that  I  passed  by  had  an  unpleasant  gape. 

In  the  good  old  days  our  fathers  knew, 

A  long  time  ago. 

‘It  was  but  fora  moment.  Oh  !  I  wrong  those  dear  old  days. 

For  thou  and  I  were  ever  safe,  in  all  our  ]deasant  ways. 

Nor  ever  will  we  cease  to  fill  a  bumper  in  their  praise. 

And  pray  that  we  again,  old  friend,  in  those  green  tields  may  graze. 

As  in  the  days  our  fathers  knew, 

A  long  time  ago.’ 

^  Tn  conclusion,  wo  may  say  avo  liave  devoted  tlms  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  volume  from  the  fooling  that  the  author  has,  nt  any  | 
rate,  as  luiudi  right  torospocHul  men t ion  from  us  as  many  volumes  i 
from  the  ]>ons  of  the  \vor.shij)pors  ol  the  Cavidiers.  The  privacy  | 
also  of  tlic  jmhlication  will  jirevent  its  reaching  the  hands  of  most  I 
ot  our  readers.  Ihe  .‘^ketches  in  prose  abound  with  Puritan 
legends,  illustratingthe  heroism  ot  the  times.  AVe  may  sav  also 
that  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  more  still  and  subdued  virtues  of 
the  early  (Juakers.  , 
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CIIUrvCTI  FTCTTOX.* 

OF  late  yoars,  the  writers  of  fiction  have  enlargi'd  their  l)or(Iers, 
and  augnu'iited  their  stock-in-trade,  hy  trencliing  on  groniul 
liitlierto  nresiiined  to  helonp:  to  the  divine  and  tlie  moralist. 
Tlu'  novel  ‘  ecclesiastical  ’  has  become  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and 
instead  of  nnctiious  Stig^nses,  or  treacly  lloneymans  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  as  the  medium  of  launching  anti- 
evangelical  sneers,  we  have  entire  works  whose  plots  ai'c  devot(‘d 
to  the  develojmient  of  religions  heresy — the  depicting  of  Iligli 
riinrch  ('xtravagances,  or  the  nnmasking  of  Dissenting  vnlgarity. 
Fiction  has  been  made  use  of,  both  as  a  means  of  attack  and 
nu'dium  of  defence.  e  have  been  warm'd  against  infidelitv, 
stimulated  into  Anti-Fopish  horror,  informed  of  the  hy])ocrisics 
of  Kvjingelicalism  ;  and  in  the  latc'st  develoiunent  of  tliis  mania, 
W('  have  hi'licld  furious  Church  and  State  deh'iiders  seeking  the 
medium  of  the  ‘tale’  for  the  utterance  of  sneers,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  failings,  which  even  their  undoubted  boldness  could 
not  persuade  their  conscience  to  let  pass  into  existc'iice  hy  any  (d’ 
the  ordinary  nicthods  of  controversy.  Female  Jesuits,"  wickc'd 
priests,  sanctimonious  and  ritualistic  curates,  with  pale  face,  and 
ravishing  saintliness  of  demeanour, — hard-working  evangelicals, 
subsisting  on  ,i*S0  a-year,  and  veneration  for  Fpisco])acy, — young 
ladii's  adaj)ting  to  ix'ligious  ])ui‘poses  the  honu'lv  sentiment  of 
‘early  to  bed  and  (;arly  to  rise,’  so  that  they  might  (uiltivate  ])iety 
hy  5  o’clock  morning  ])rayers, — all  these* rep ri'sent at ives  of  tlm 
motley  religious  world  have  done  duty  to  the  novi'list,  associated 
as  they  have  been  with  iconoclastic  prutestants — ‘  AFestertons  ’ 
in  fervency,  ‘  Spooners  ’  in  vigilance, — who  tigure  with  eipud 
prominence,  whether  their  sjieciality  consists  in  the  unmasking 
of  Jhiseyite  intrigues,  or  in  the  denouncing  of  dissenting  ‘  sacri¬ 
lege.’  Though,  indec'd,  we  liave  been  favoured  with  many 
‘theological’  fictions,  devoted  to  anti-sceptical  controversy,  in 
which  arguments  from  ‘  Faley  ’  have  rather  ludicrously  mingled 
with  the  details  of  the  ‘  serious  ’  heroine’s  love-progress,  yet,  i\  r 
the  most  part,  those  who  have  made  use  of  fiction  for  religmus 
instruction  or  rebuke,  have  done  so  with  distinct  ecclesiastical 
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l'lli>\v.s  tlmt  lie  lias  all  opponents  at  a  disadvantaRo ;  and  tlioiHi 
■|lioso  who  af,neo  with  the  teaeliiii!?  of  his  hook  inav  not  ho 
i.tiwaio  oi  any  unfairness,  those  who  do  not,  will  always  have 
Jt  111  their  power  to  protest  aijainst  I'ither  their  jirineiples  or 
..their  advoeaiy  heiii-  represented  hy  the  pertlirnianees  of  the 
j  iipjiets,  who,  in  the  story,  are  hronifht  to  such  an  ionoiiiiiious 
i'lid.  It  is  true  that,  in  any  method  of  eontrover.sv,  we  are  often 
ialled  upon  to  state  our  ojiponent’s  ease  ;  hut  the  point  on  whieh 
Aye  insist  is  tlii.s,  that  when  men  and  parties  are  attacked  throudi 
mho  medium  oi  iietioii,  they  ari'  olten  precluded  from  the  advan- 
fa-e  ot  reply,  owiiij;  to  the  nneertainty  whieh  mav  exist  a.s  to 
•i't he  actual  propru'torship  ol  the  ohjeetionahle  seiitiiiient.s,  and  to 
|t he  iiresuiiied  ininninity  of  the  no'velist.  AVe,  however,  feel  no 
lieheai-y  whatever  in  assuiiiiiif;  that  in  tlu-  work  now  heforo  us. 
Mit  I  the  somewhat  lormidahh>  and  lendhv  title,  its  reverend 
iiiitlior  may  veiy  safely  he  credited  witli  all  that  is  ohnoxious 
I"  seiitiiiien  to  dissent,  whether  he  speaks  as  narrator  or  not. 
.1.  Iv.^  Alolesworth,  I ).!).,  of  Rochdale,  is  a  well-known  pimiia- 
eioiis  ehani]iion  ot  State-Cliurchism.  Jiehi"  a  valiant  and ‘hold 
lear.  Ill'  \yas  chosen  to  lead  off  the  lectures  of  the  Alanehesti'r 
linrcli  Deleiu-e  Association  la.st  year,  and  justified  the  choice  of 
ins  party  m  a  most  furious  onslaiidit  upon  ‘political  dissent.’ 
J  ‘■•‘'■'ous  to  thi.s,  however,  he  had  eariied  forhim.self  eonsiderahlc 
notorietv  hy  the  puhlicatioii  of  this  .scandalous  tale,  vcleiit  ‘  Ovi'r- 
iiarv,  whieh  last  year  was  elevated  to  the  digiiitv  of  a  second 
edition,  and  re-puhh.shed  in  a  cheaper  form,  as  '  ‘  sea.sonahle  ’ 
W  e  proiioso  t()  snhinit  this  .story  to  somewhat  more  than  cursory 
|■l•ltl(■lsm,  for,  though  a  .small  tale,  it  is  a  big  ‘  storv  ’  ^ 

It  IS  surely  a  reasonahle  demand,  that  if  fictioii  cannot  ho  true 
to  fact.  It  should,  :it  lea.st,  he  true  to  ‘  life  and  that  when  ‘  life 
as  1  IS  ,s  profe.ssed]y  set  before  us,  there  .should  he  .some  didereneo 
paid  to  pn.hahihty  and  analogy.  ‘Ovm-hiirv’  is  mie  eomnlete 
Kiolatiou  "f  linth.  Some  of  its  iiiLsstatements  arc  indeed  ilver- 
P  my.  truths  which  in  their  (yxaggeration,  are  more  iiiiiirioiis 
iMii  falsehoods  wholly  unfounde.l.  The  tale  is  a  piTtended 
History  of  a  dissenting  mini.ster,  whose  life  is  .set  forth  as  one 
yonstant  strugg  e  will,  vulgarity  and  bigotry.  During  its  i.ro- 
,  iss,  ye  aic  favoured  with  sketches  of  (iisseiiting  mamiates 
w  lose  tyranny  forms  the  pivot  round  whieh  the  storv  revolves’ 

'  aileiit  scene.s,  and  unseemly  altercations,  alternate  with  eonver- 

’ ' i  nclolo"  "f ""  1-  '''VS  ilown  the 


'  "h  ’■*  befitting  his  assumptions, 

in  whi  i;'"Ar  V '•‘■■V-M  chuivlimaiiship 
«huh  Dr.  M.,  from  eipial  dislike  to  High  and  F.ow  Churchisni, 
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(bsorted,  and  quarrels  with  Iloduian,  who  threatens  to  ‘  tnm  him 
\otit.'*  One  sabbath  llroadbridge  and  he  have  an  altercation ;  the 
ibriner  calls  around  him  his  followers,  and  they  march  out  of  the 
chapel,  whilst  Ilodman,  as  the  last  man,  follows  thus : — ‘  It  wont 
do,’  said  he  as  he  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  into  his 
breeches  })ocket ;  *  it  wont  do  ;  the  meeting-house  has  made  hut  a 
bad  speculation  ;  T  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.’  AVe  do 
not  care  to  deny  that  sometimes  in  the  history  of  dissent,  there  is 
more  of  personal  influence  unduly  brought  to  bear  upon  pastor 
and  people  than  is  consistent  with  the  self-government  of 
churches  ;  but  Ifodman  tnrniiKj  Jiroadbridge  onf,  and  locking  the 
door  of  his  ‘speculation,’  is  an  outrage  upon  history.  It  is  one 
of  the  ‘  advantages  ’  (?)  of  endowed  churches,  that  to  one  man 
so  much  liberty  is  allowed ;  and  Dr.  AI.,  in  sitting  down  to  satirize 
his  dissenting  brethren,  must  have  been  dreaming  of  the  many  in¬ 
stances  in  his  own  church,  where  godless  patrons  have  been  suffered 
to  prc'scnt  the  ungodly  to  ‘  livings,’  whose  duties  they  were  unable 
t()  fulfil.  Hodman’s  2)erplexity  at  having  an  empty  chapel  on 
his  hands,  is  the  occasion  for  a  note  at  tlie  foot  of  the  text,  in 
which  it  is  gravely  affirmed  that  ‘  churches  are  dedicated  to 
national  worsliij)  on  Ji.vcil  J►rinciples,  and  are  oi)en  to  all,  Aleeting- 
liouses  are  only  for  the  uses  of  a  sect,  and  in  many  instances 
liable  to  a  change  of  doctrine  with  a  change  of  possessors.’  AA^e 
may  surely  be  excused  saying  that  if  the  establishment  possessed 
some  ‘  Hodman  ’  who  could  turn  oat  its  ‘  Jlroadbridges,’  the  note 
just  (quoted  would  be  no  further  from  the  truth.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  ‘fixed  principles’  of  the  ‘national  worship,’  it  is  a  matter  of 
imblic  scandal  that  the  clergy  are  more  ‘  fixed  ’  than  their  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  the  establishment,  according  to  its  warmest  friends,  being 
cursed  with  men  who  cling  to  the  ‘living,’  but  let  go  the  truth  ; 
and  further,  unless  I’rotestant  Episcopalianism  arrogates  to  itself 
the  Christianity  of  tlie  land,  the  church  is  as  much  in  the  ‘  use;  ’ 
of  a  sect  as  is  the  chapel,  and  though  open  to  alf  yet  as  it  is  not 
used  by  a//,  wo  live  in  hope,  that  in  the  cause  of  common  honesty, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  those  who  use  shall  paij ;  and  the 
churches  in  which  Dr.  Alolesworth  and  his  friends  minister,  being 
held  rent-free,  are  at  least  repaired  by  the  money  of  the 
worshippers.  Hodman  is  at  length  set  free  from  his  difficulties, 
for  a  Air.  CTreene  comes  on  the  carpet  to  assume  the  role  of 
respectable  dissenter,  and  buy  his  ‘speculation.’  Air.  (Heene  is 
tli(‘  triminer  of  the  tale;  his  virtues  are  all  of  cliurcli  growth,  his 
vices  of  dissenting  origin  ;  and  he  is  represented  as  consulting  the 
congregation,’  and  subscribing  liberally.  He  calls  a  meeting, 
and  ‘the  meeting  decided  that  a  competition  of  preachers  should  be 
invited  by  advertisement  (?),  and  that  after  the  several  candidates 
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^  n  Riiccc^slvc  Sundays  In  tin  I 

..(■>' J.’ . . ......ribed  ..^  ‘  J»dcdly  <toPl>»''^ 


otiicc;’  l>ut  lio  w  1  'ruj.  preacliiiig  uinl 

:r:;«vussin,-  In^  the  seuu-hevooiB 

‘Jacobs/ a  ‘  sbocnuikci .  u  .  p^riit  One  almost  inclniCbM 

piturowhich  furnishes  this  inuu  „f  the  Chuveh  arc  ■ 

to  the  oniiiinii  that  the  orthw  ox  ^  ijither  is,  ur  ouglit  to  h 

trained  in  the  belief  whilst  both  eyes,  hair  ■ 

u  dissenter.  Jaeobs  is  ^  In  short,  ‘his  face  bore  an* 

nose,  and  bps  are  alike  objt  ■  ,.j„,betivc  disiiositiou-  1*>  tlicM 

...ptUsioii  of  viilffir  conceit  UK  ,pl,,t  tweiitv-seven  ■ 

inllueiieir  of  Jacobs,  '  •^^tiut,'’j  acobs  being  the  yiHan',  "  ■ 

is  elected,  and  as  he  is  o  >c  ^  j.jcobs  is  uglv,  and  as  inte  hgen 
the  l>h>t,  he  IS  as  handsome  -  preacher,  and  an  active  ■ 

;:n:^nidt"s:;p 

i'sl 

elumvof  the  l'c"l'K  ,  y,  ..S  vesolves  to  patronize  ■ 

‘  dignity  ’  and  his  ‘  imlepende  ,  }  ^  p'j.p.adty  Discussion,’  the)  ■ 

„verbnry.  and  in  the  elm, .ter  S,,te.  Seeing  tlmti 

meet,  and  are  soon  engagi  i  ^  be  is  of  course  compli- ■ 

Overbury  is  to  beconie  a  i.artia  .^rc  rmnnidM 

ntented  on  bis  abilities,  j  J  amongst  tbeiu| 

that  they  ‘eomi.laiii  oi  a  c  their  best  students  seccdmg| 

and  ‘  allep  it  to  account  tor  that,  w  nlsll 

to  the  Kstabhshed  Chui  eh.  t,,  the  Church,  those  I 

their  most  intelligent  and  brightes  ber  weakest  auil 

.bstm,£msbid  "‘V"' '  <  Wliiit  w.;  W'lmt 
ratlier  tban  to  tins  ,.retentu.us  J  •  jatellect,  hut  where « 
,a.,st  reverend  Vicar;  we  ,vhat  exporicnc- 

vourcons.'ience-'  Humour  has  otUn  wliM  ,  ^  than  « 

ium  continued,  that  there  is  "““'”“1";/  J  ,  nulpits,  hut  can- 

dissent;  that  some  ';‘f be^hlt  dissent  has ib 
not  preach  ;  ami  that  however  tine  it  Pa'  inWh 

i.moraut  adheivuts,  it  is  not  prep^-cd  to  yield  tUe  pan. 
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to  tlioso  'vvlioso  ivlijij^iou  IS  provulocl  iiucl  purccllcd  out  l)j 
l;i\v,  and  tacitly  receiveil  without  tlioiij^lit.  The  ‘  Inuiidlv  discus¬ 
sion  ’  turns  on  tliu  merits  of  the  voluntary  system.  Some  lorcihly- 
feeble  arguments  are  put  into  Overhiiry^s  hps,  whilst  the  Ivector 
rejoins  with  a  grtut  show  of  fairness  and  research.  The  Kector 
()hjt‘cts  to  the  term  voluntiiry  system,  ‘  \)eing  admitted  by  me  as 
a  Jiruper  distinction  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to  imply  that  eomiuu- 
nion  with  our  Church  is  iuvoluutary  ;  for,’  says  he,  ‘  the  assigii- 
luent  to  any  individual  minister  of  the  cure  ot  souls  does  not 
compel  those  living  within  that  district  to  he  in  communion  with 
the  Church.  It  simply  defines  his  field  ot  action  ;  the  communion 
of  those  who  acknowledge  his  authority  is  now  (‘iitirely  voluntary ; 
though  tlu'y  use  free-will  in  that  case  as  in  all  others,  at  the  ])eril 
of  answering  to  Cod  for  the  abuse  ot  it.’  ^  ery  good.  Tiot  us 
lake  the  Vicar  of  liochdale’s  practical  comment  upon  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  tlu‘ ideal  Kector.  Ky  word  and  deed  Dr.  ^lolesworth 
has  been  a  trusty  ally  of  his  brother  ^  icar  ot  V  luilley  in  the 
levyingM)f  Kaster  (lues.  C  ranted,  that  nuu  are  not  forced  to  be 
in  communion  with  the  Church  now,  yet  our  author  himselt  has 
lullv  endorsc'd  tlu‘  dislionest  demand  that,  whether  in  communion 
or  not,  a//  shall  pay  for  the  very  elements  wherewith  the  ortho¬ 
dox,  ‘  Kemember  their  Lord.’  So  that  dissenters  not  only  ‘  use 
their  free-will  at  the  pcaal  of  answering  to  (iod,’  but  are  forced  to 
answer  to  man,  as  twedve  warrants,  issued  a  day  or  two  ago 
against  Accrington  Dissenters,  most  conclusively  show.^  The 
Ki'ctor  dcvelopes  his  argument,  the  main  point  ot  which  is,  that 
as  tlu're  is  no  absolute  abrogation  of  the  tithe  system  by  Christ, 
therefouMt  must  stand;  though,  in  the  next  seiitcaice,  he  over¬ 
turns  his  own  position  by  (pioting  the  words,  ‘  Kven  so  hath  the 
Lord  also  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the  Cosjad  should  live 
of  the  Gospel,’  which,  if  it  does  not  abropite  an  old  method,  most 
certainly  alliriiis  a  principle  th(‘  opposite  ot  compulsion.  ^Ir. 
Stirling  then  defends  ‘  Lndowmeuts  ;  ’  summarily  classes  them 
all  together  as  the  gifts  of  ‘  pious  (^liristians ;  ’  and  attiT  thus 
falsifying  history,  proceeds  to  the  denial  ot  law,  by  claiming 
Chundi  ])roperty  as  the  personal  possessions  ot  its  ministers,  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  the  pro[)erty  of  the  people.  Throughout  the 
discussion  there  is  the  assumption  that  the  two  methods — the 
voluntary  and  the  endowed — ditfer  only  as  methods,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  one  (aise,  those  pay  to  whom  the 
labour  is  rendered;  whilst  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  })ractically  indis¬ 
criminate  taxation  which,  whether  it  come  in  the  shape  ot  rate  or 
tithe,  is  often  ])aid  by  those  who  neither  have  nor  wish  for  the 
benefits  of  the  labour  thus  liompidsorily  re(|uited.  In  the  end,^ 
Overbury,  softened  and  pai’tially  ashamed  by  being  reminded  ot 
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tlic  supposed  irresponsible  uiitliority  of  tlic  flock  o\ci  tlic  pustor. 
departs  ‘  almost  persuaded/  But  we  must  pass  more  rapidly  on. 
lie  next  comes  into  collision  witli  Jacobs,  dlic  slioemakei  liaunts 
liim,  follows  him  everywhere,  and  often  bursts  in  upon  him  when 
at  study,  to  his  great  annoyance.  In  the  midst  of  the  perplexity 
thus  produced,  he  meets  with  Mr.  fMirling  once  more,  and  the 
discussion  is  resumed.  It  now  takes  the  shape  of  an  argument  in 
^Ir.  Stirling's  liands,  in  which  ho  attempts  to  show  that  the 
voluntary  system  is  prejudicial  to  the  authority  and  charactp'  of 
a  minister.  lie  thus  jiroceeds ‘  It  is  unfavourable  to  his  inde- 
ptaidence,  for  the  following  causes— 1.  As  it  renders  the  means 
of  his  subsistence  liable  to  fluctuation,  according  to  the  temper  or 
ca])rices  of  liis  flock.  2.  As  it  authorizes  their  interference,  or 
rather  their  control,  over  him,  in  matters  relating  to  the  ministry. 
;h  As  it  jirevents  him,  through  gratitude,  or  the  fear  of  appearing 
ungrateful,  from  opposing  the  wishes  or  humours  of  those  who 
have  elected  him.' 

These  obji'ctions  have  been  often  slain,  but  as  they  have  been 
ri'vivt'd  pretty  freiiuently  of  late,  it  will  not  be  amiss  seriously  to 
consider  them.  It  is  readily  allowed  that  if  in  any  (Christian 
church  there  are  some  who  lack  the  Christian  graces,  such  peojilo 
will  be  a  source  of  difhcnlty  to  every  faithful  pastor,  and  that  lie 
may  feel  their  anger,  or  their  whims  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Con¬ 
gregationalism  does  not  profess  to  ensure  an  infallible  and  sinless 
(u)mmunity.  But  what  are  its  practical  workings?  Is  it  the  rule 
or  the  exception,  that  dissenting  ministers  suffer  through  the 
caprices  of  their  flock?  Or,  as  it  may  be  put,  AVhat  are  the 
chances  for  or  against  the  voluntary  system  being  crippled  in  its 
working,  by  tbe  unebristian  dispositions  which  professed  Christian 
churches  may  sheltia*  ?  Tlie  constitution  of  every  Congregational 
church  demands  convorsi(ui  as  a  requisite  for  membership ;  and 
though  it  followed  that  in  every  church  there  were  some  who  had 
mU  this  re([uisite,  yet  this  would  not  necessarily  place  the  pastor 
in  tbe  dependent  position  supposed.  But  ])ray,  why  do  church¬ 
men,  in  mourning  over  the  evils  of  the  voluntary  system,  place 
this  question  of  stipend  first?  Even  if  some  stipends  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  because  of  tbe  moral  deficiencies  of  some  who  adopt,  in 
niggardly  fashion,  the  voluntary  system,  yet  why  so  fixedly  insist 
on  ])ossible  ills,  and  avoid  the  recognition  of  the  actual  good  ?  Is 
it  nothing  that  the  thousands  of  ministers  supporh'd  bv  the  free¬ 
will  ol!(‘rings  of  the  people  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  cheerfully  sup])orted  by  those  who  value  their 
lalMUirs.’"  Is  it  nothing  that  the  peojde  should  be  trained  to  the 
woiking  out  of  the  prece])t,  ‘Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give?’ 
It  is  monstrous  that  men  should  talk  as  though  to  give  of  one’s 
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own  accord  for  religious  purposes  was  a  degradation,  whilst 
‘  endowment  ’  by  wliicli  the  demands  of  charity  are  overruled, 
sliould  be  siioken  of  as  the  grand  preservative  of  the  dignity  and 
piety  of  the  pastor,  as  if  it  were  ‘  dignified  ^  for  men  to  pay  for 
anything  but  religious  services,  or  right  for  all  labourers  save 
those  who  labour  in  God’s  \'ineyard  to  be  j)aid  by  those  who 
hire  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  for  the  peo})le  a  cheap  religion 
was  the  very  height  of‘  all  luxury — a  thing  to  be  achieved  at  any 
])rice,  even  at  the  cost  of  making  voluntaries  pay  //nVr,  once  for 
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friend.  Indeed,  sucli  examples  arc  witliiii  my  knowledge. 
Hut  my  argument  does  not  depend  upon  tlic  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  suspicion.  You  must  admit  that  susjncion  has  a  point  to 
rest  on  where  the  minister  is  dependent  upon  voluntary  contri- 
hutions.’  The  obvious  reply  to  this  is,  that  unless  Hstabhsli- 
inentarianism  in  some  mysterious  way  extracts  the  depra\'ity 
from  human  nature,  ^suspicion  has  a  point  to  rest  on^  when  the 
tendency  of  endowments  is  In(|uired  into  ;  for  it  the  j)astor  ot  a 
voluntary  church  is  tempted  to  deal  too  tenderly  with  the  sins  of 
his  supporters,  for  fear  they  will  cease  their  contributions,  it  is 
ecjually  true  that  the  well-j)ald  vicar  of  a  })arish  church  jiiay  bo 
tempted  to  idleness  and  ministerial  laxity  in  the  ])erfoi'inancy  of 
his  sacred  duties,  from  the  fact  that  though  his  better-inclined 
parishioners  may  criticise,  yet  they  cannot  control  him,  or  appor¬ 
tion  his  income  to  his  diligence.  We  dare  trust,  however,  the 
dissenting  conscience  which,  if  it  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
easier  work  and  larger  pay  of  the  establishment,  may  be  trusted 
to  resist  the  temptations  to  unfaithfulness  in  (|uestion.  Ihiblic 
Christian  opinion,  too,  exercises  a  salutary  and  checking  efieet 
u])on  all  .such  tendencies  in  dissenting  ranks,  whilst  the  ‘  control  ’ 
whicli  forms  the  burden  of  the  second  objection  is  as  likely,  and 
much  more  so,  to  be  excu’clsed  for  good  as  for  ill. 

The  ‘  fri(‘ndlv  discussion  ’  now  being  ended,  Overburv  is  dis- 
missed  ‘  far  from  feeling  so  well-convinced  as  before  of  the  ])re- 
eminent  atlvantage  of  the  voluntary  .system/  Ills  conversion 
draws  nigh,  hastened  consid(‘riibly  by  the  doings  of  Jacobs,  who 
brings  a  charge  against  him  of  being  ‘  a  great  deal  too  iiiueli  in 
the  com])any  of  Parson  Stirling.’  And  novr,  ])r.  ^loleswortli,  hw 
way  of  sliowing  his  ext nniie  intimacy  with  the  ordinary  ])roceduro 
of  dissent,  tills  Jacobs’  mouth  with  filthy  abuse ;  ])aints  his 
]M)rtrait  onc(‘  more,  a  few  .shades  blacker  than  at  first,  and  intro¬ 
duces  his  nniders  to  a  ‘  erecting,’  with  }Jr.  (Ireene  iu  the  chair, 
Jacobs  as  accusi'r.  Overbury  as  criminal,  and  the  people  as  judge. 
A\  0  .shall  not  reproduce  the  .speeches.  SutHco  it  to  say  that  a 
charge  is  brought  against  Overhiiry  of  being  too  friendly  with 
Stirling,  and  a  vote  of  censure  is  })a.ssed,  and  he  is  forbiilden  to 
have  any  more  intercourse  with  the  rector.  The  meeting  is 
de.scribed  with  great  gusto  as  a  very  turbulent  and  ultra-demo¬ 
cratic  j)ro(‘eeding,  whilst  all  the  nasty  speeches  and  ridiculous 
doings  aivM'oolly  .set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  ‘  voluntarv  princi])lc.’ 
And  now  the  turning  point  has  come.  ( h'erbury  is  chagrined  at 
the  cool  treatment  he  receives  from  ^Ir.  Greene’s  familv,  who, 
J>eing  well-bred,  and  of  more  retined  tastes  than  their  plebeian 
head,  are  church-goers,  and  speak  of  Overbury  to  strangers  a 
oiiK  the  preacher  at  the  chapel  my  father  goes  to.’  lie  now  medi 
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lates  ii])on  his  forlorn  lot,  compares  the  rudcnosscs  and  vulgarity 
M'ith  which  ho  meets  amongst  his  own  ])Oople  with  the  good 
manners  fostered  at  church  ;  and  the  ‘  aftrantapes^  of  an  establish¬ 
ment,  in  promoting  politeness  and  gentility,  whatever  it  may  do 
for  religion,  began  to  dawn  upon  his  mind.  Finding  his  chapel 
less  Jittended,  lie  becomes  more  assiduous  in  visitation,  and  is 
annoyed  by  the  blundering  kindness  of  a  good  woman  who  prints 
an  ‘  Appeal’  to  the  pc'ople  on  his  behalf,  and  givx'S  as  her  reason 
that  she  ‘could  not  beiir  to  see  him  begging  about,  as  he  did,  from 
liouse  to  house  to  increase  his  subscriptions.’  This  is  a  grand  hit, 
and  forms  the  climax  of  the  tale.  ‘  Overbury  retires  from  her  in 
despair,’  and,  nursing  his  feelings,  becomes  j)repared  for  taking 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  side  in  the  grand  ‘finale.’  A  church-rate 
struggle  winds  up  the  story.  Jacobs  takes  tbe  lead,  and  calls  upon 
Overbury  to  seek  his  su])p()rt.  I’rimed  by  JStirling,  he  talks  like 
a  \ery  ‘  loulmin  Smith,’  denounces  Jacobs  for  leaguing  with 
‘  paj)ists,  socinians,  and  infidels,’  ‘  to  obstruct  the  necessary 
rej)airs  aiul  alterations  of  a  ])lace  devoted  to  the  public  worship  of 
tlie  Holy  Irinity;’  tind,  warming  as  he  proceeds,  affirms  that 
Jlissenters  received  toleration  on  the  expressed  ground  ‘  that  wo 
bad  no  ilesire  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and 
onl\  ished  to  have  the  free  enjoyment  of  our  own  o])inions,’  and 
hence  he  thinks  it  an  act  of  bad  faith  to  oppose  Church-] lates,  for 
sa\s  he,  ‘A\e  ])ay  but  a  very  small  portion  of  them;  they  arc 
.i])plicd  to  a  purpose  which  1  thiidv  a  \fit  object  of  legislative 
encouiagement  and  ])rofection.’  Ovx'rbury  is  now  made  to  talk 
^itli  tdl  the  warmth  of  a  new  convert.  Still  claiming  to  bo  a 
^oncontorniist,  as  some  do  in  these  days  who  cling  to  the 
n. line,  but  are  not  tbe  thing;  he  gives  up  "tithes,  declares  ‘con- 
scai'ntiousness  in  refusing  submission  to  tlie  Law-Church  to  be 
indi\  idiial  caprice,  and  finally  winds  up  by  the  assertion  that  ‘  a 
national  i\‘ligion  is  a  legitimate  object  of  national  [iroh'ction  and 
maintenance  ;’  and  when  asked  aliout  the  injustice  of  being  called 
on  to  pay  for  what  is  not  used,  replies  that  there  is  no  more  in¬ 
justice  ill  that  than  ‘  a  man  s  being  taxed  for  judges  and  courts  of 
justice  who  never  goes  to  law.’  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
mion  aiiy  lengthy  refutation  of  assertions  like  these  ;  yet  as  such 
<  ogniatic  ajihorisms  are  growing  more  and  more  common,  and  as 
It  IS  more  than  likely  that  this  whole  (piestion  is  about  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  tin'  present  age  with  more  vigour  than  in  any  preceding 
;>m',  let  us  hint  at  the  direction  such  a  refutation  would  take, 
le  community  jirofits  by  the  establishment  of  judicial  authority 
eomjiaratively  few  may  themselves  go  to  law.  AVould 
r  jdfirm  that  he  reaps  no  advantage  from  the  jiolice 

e  tochdale,  save  when  /n.i  own  house  is  broken  into,  and  the 
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burglar  caught?  Law  has  a  prcvodivc,  as  well  as  a  punitn'c 
aspect.  If,  indeed,  nicn  could  protect  thomsolvos  bettor  by  the 
exercise  of  iiidiviclual  care  than  society  can,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  ])rotect  them,  then  would  we  leave  thelv  defence  to 
‘  ^^)luntaryism’  rather  than  assign  it  to  the  State.  And^  if  men 
could  )wt  attend  to  their  religious  duties — understand  God’s  word, 
and  live  lives  of  Christian  usefulness — without  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  State,  then  would  we  surrender  the  choice  of  our  creed 
and  the  selection  of  our  minister  to  its  paternal  care.  But  whilst 
it  is  ])roven  tlnit  the  ])rotection  of  life  and  property  can  best  bo 
aiTomplished  througli  the  intervention  of  ccaitralized  authority,  it 
is  equally  a  r(*aliz(‘(l  fact  in  human  history,  that  the  truths  and 
duties  (»f  religion  can  be  more  safely  left  to  the  operations  of  the 
]H‘rsonal  intdleet  and  the  individual  conscience.  And  further, 
sec'ing  tlua-e  are  so  many  who  do  afianl  to  their  religious  concerns 
without  ‘  national  maintenance’  or  ‘control,’  no  sophistical  mako- 
b(‘li('ve  argiinuaits  of  the  kind  advanced,  do  away  with  the  fact, 
tlmt  Scripture  argument  apart,  the  simple  elements  of  common 
hoiK'sty  an'  outraged  in  the  very  existence  of  an  establishment. 
The  climax  of  Overbury’s  new-found  logic  is  reached  when,  true 
to  the  disastrous  ])rinci])les  he  is  defending,  he  consistently  main¬ 
tains  that  even  in  a  ^lahonietan  countrv  he  should  feel  bound  to 
contnbiite  taxes  for  idolatrous  purposes.  In  consequence  ot 
Gverhury’s  di'sertion,  Lrojidbridge  appears  once  more,  moves  the 
resolution  which  was  intended  for  his  brother;  but,  to  his  and 
dacobs’  astonishment,  the  IVo-rate  i)arty,  owing  to  Stirling’s 
vigorous  generalship,  conqiu'rs.  Next  follows  Overbury’s  resig¬ 
nation,  which  lie  offers  at  Ji  church  meeting,  which,  called  to  curse, 
iK'vcrtheles^  blesses,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  Jacobs,  but  not  to 
the  alteration  ot  Overhurv’s  intentions.  The  last  chapter  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  a  ‘row.’  llroadbridge  is  elected  pastor,  but  Mr. 
(irec'iie  disputes  the  right  of  the  congregation,  and  claims  to  appoint 
the  jiastor  in  virtue  ot  owning  the  ‘property.’  Lroadbridge 
(jecteil  by  main  force  from  the  chapel,  and  with  Overburv’s 
sudden  death  the  story  ends.  It  .should  have  been  entitled 
‘  ( tverhury  overreached ;  ’  an  addition  to  its  title,  which  wc  suggest 
for  the  third  edition,  should  the  ^lanchester  Church  Defence 
Associ.'ition  succeed  in  exciting  a  demand  for  its  ‘fictitious 
slanders. 


taining  a  semblance  ot  fidelity  to  fact,  vet  so  far  borders  on  ])urf 
romance,  as  to  libel,  even  where  the  truth  is  told.  A  little  huou 
hdije  would  liave  been  a  valuable  addition  to  Dr.  JMoleswortli’ 
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stuck  of  inivterials,  the  want  of  wliicli  is  a  notowortliy  feature  in 
most  of  *  tlie  lively  productions  i)f  this  Clmrch-Fiction  school. 
Compared  with  some  other  more  hulky  productions  ot  the  kind,  it 
lacks  vivacity  and  cleverness,  and  reads  niore  like  a  dry  pamphlet, 
ill  which  scraps  of  scandal  are  e:iven  in  evidence,  than  a  ‘  Tale.* 

It  mav,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  less  mischievous  than  it  written 
with  more  s])rightliness,  hut  seeing  Dr.  ^lolesworth  has  made  it — 
stupi<l  though  it  be— -the  vehicle  of  his  criticisms  on  voluntaryism, 
we,  knowing  that  it  is  considered  hy  those  who  are  thanktul  for 
small  mercies,  a  ‘  telling’  thing  in  its\vay,  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  a  more  lengthy  critiiiue  than  its  jiretensions  might  claim.  ^  U  o 
are  not  unconscious  ot  the  errors  to  be  lonnd  in  Coiigiegational 
ndminist ration.  Doubtless,  we  could  suggest  flaws  unknown  to 
Dr.  :Molesworth,  hut  the  existence  of  these  in  no  way  lessens  the 
evils  of  endowed  churches,  nor  inclines  ns  to  slacken  in  our  advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  scriptural  voluntaryism.  Dr.  ^lolesworth  has  attempted 
to  exhibit  the  self-government  of  churches  in  a  mo.st  offensive  light. 
In  his  eyes  nothing  appears  hut  the  turhulence  incident  to  such^ 
a  free  system  when  faitlifully  carried  out.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  life,*^  the  energy,  the  self-reliance,  the  strength,  developed  hy 
such  a  ])lan.  Witli  him,  for  a  Church  to  he  self-governed,  is  to  he 
the  slave  of  its  passions,  lie  has  no  notion  of  ])eace,  save  that  of 
inactivity  and  death.  Dccause,  forsooth,  Congregationalism  docs 
not  hide  itself,  and  conduct  its  business  in  secret,  but  attends  to  its 
affairs  before  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  lienees  opens  out  both  its 
dilferences  and  agreements  to  all  who  are  looking  on,  we  arc  to  ho 
charged  with  a  love  of  (piarrelling,  and  a  dislike  to  order.  We 
acknowledge  that  we  do  not  envy  the  do-nothing  habits  ()f  the 
Church  laity,  and  prefer  our  self-government,  with  all  its  risks,  to^ 
their  silent  accpnescence,  with  all  its  ease.  Exceptional  ca.ses  of 
violence  in  connection  with  dis.^enting  interests  have,  we  know, 
occurred,  and  law  has  been  summoned  to  the  restraint  of  voluntary¬ 
ism  gone  mad.  Hut  surely  the  history  ot  the  ^  Jjaw-Church  is 
more  associated  with  such  scenes  than  is  that  of  voluntary  commu¬ 
nities.  If,  since  the  reign  of  tok'ration,  violence  has  departed  from 
the  church  building,  it  has  not  forsaken  the  (diiirch  courts.  JiCgal- 
ized  violence  still  sup})orts  the  Rstablishmeiit  in  the  possession  of 
the  ‘  advantages’  of  endowment,  whilst  demonstrating  with^  cruel 
nicety,  that  one  of  the  ‘  evils’  of  our  voluntaryism  consists  in  our 
liability  to  pay  the  honest  di'bts  of  others,  after  paying  our  own. 
Dr.  ^Molesworth,  in  the  jireface  to  this  second  (‘dition  of  his 
‘seasonable’  story,  flings  about  with  great  recklessness  the  ugly 
words,  ‘robbery,’  ‘  .sacrilege',’  and  ‘  confi.scation,’  and  pours  hitter 
scorn  u})(ni  those  who  would  seek  to  ‘  liberate’  religion  from  the 
chains  in  which  Dr.  Molesworth  beholds  her  adornment.  Furious 
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as  lie  is  in  (lefoiioo  of  liis  Cliurcli,  lie  is  most  frantic  as  lie  gesticu- 
lati's  in  terror  l»y  tlie  sale  ot  the  (•offers,  wliieli,  A^ltll  ^  \oliintary 
zeal,  he  guards.  He  likens  the  ‘  Taherators’  to  the  ‘infuriated  agents 
of  the  Freneli  devolution,’ and  ^vhilst  turning  with  juiger  from 
these  ‘  tuinultnoiis  and  ungodly  allies,’  he  looks  with  tearliil 
symjiathy  towards  his  new-found  friends  in  the  AVesleyan  eani])— - 
Oshorne,*  Smith,  and  lUinting — and  ([notes,  with  ])ious  satislaetioii 
in  their  (‘ars,  ‘  Ih'  that  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us.  ^  e  ar(‘  glad 
the  trumpet  is  sounded  ;  W('  shall  soon  know  who  is  ‘for  us. 

There  are  voluntaries  in  praetiee  who  sc'em  to  reject  it  in 
theorv.  If,  indeed,  dissent  losc's  the  advantagoof  their  advocacy, 
it  will  not  lose  the  lesson  of  their  ('xanijile.  l>v  ])rcss  and  hy 
speech,  hy  fiction  and  hy  furious  jirose,  ('liurch  delenders  liave 
soiindod  out  tin*  summons  of  ‘  Haste  to  the  rescue,’  whilst  tlu.' 
legislative  ])r(»c('('(lings  of  tlu'lasf  few  montiishave  hrought  to  viev,’ 
an  amount  of  hatre<l  to  dissent,  which  in  its  vitu])erativi'  force, 
and  fearful  tone,  assures  us,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  growing 
])ower  of  2\ouconlormity,  which  could  e.xciti'  such  fury,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  tlu‘  necc'ssity  for  stern,  unllinching  war,  if  we  would 
])reserve  our  own.  Taunted  with  dishonest  ])ur})oses,  nio(dv(‘d  hy 
thf'  jKiiade  of  a  toh‘ration  which  we  are  t(dd  we  do  not  deserve, 
trilled  with  in  I’arliament,  and  denounci'd  as  sjioliators  hy  men 
who  spend  money  th(*y  have  never  earned,  it  is  time  that  volun¬ 
taryism  arousi'd  itself  from  its  temporary  sluinher — jirojiarod  itself 
for  the  battle,  and  strove  for  victory.  AW' have  cried,  ‘  IVace, 
peace',’  too  long.  Tlu're  can  he  no  ])t‘ace  until  the  causes  of  con¬ 
tention  cease  to  o])erate,  and,  on  the  hroad  basis  of  acknowledged 
truth,  the  united  (diurcli  is  built  up  in  love,  strength,  and  purity. 
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01  E  readers  do  not  need  to  he  informed  that  the  Homan 
(  atholies  are  agitating  the  ([uestion  of  their  workhouse 
gii(‘\  iinces  ^^ith^singular  vigilance  ;  they  have  already  obtained  a 
Farlianu'iitary  (Amiinission  of  linpiiry  into  their  alleged  disahili- 
ti(s,  and  it  \\ill  he  well  to  n'lnemher  that  what  they  demand  is 
equivalent  to  the  eniorceinent  of  a  new  (’hurch-llate  for  the  » 
religious  teaidung  of  the  Ihmianist  poor;  indeed,  in  a  si'iise,  it  is  ^ 
the  first  step  towards  the  elevation  of  the  fhnnish  priesthood  to  ‘  | 
the  i)lace  iii  this  country  of  a  second  Church  EstabHshmeiit.  As  an  /  I 
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illustrativo  spci'iinoii  of  llio  wiokod  anil  vonomous  manner  in  wliioli 
tlie  Roiuisli  priests  agitate  tlie  matter,  we  call  our  readers’ 
attention  to  a  sermon,  very  (‘xtensively  eirenlating,  preaehed 
1)V  till'  Kev.  Father  (lalhvay,  in  tli(‘  (diuivli  of  tlio  Immaeulato 
Fonei'ption,  Farm  Street,  headc'd,  ‘Come  let  us  o])press  them 
wisely’  (i'lxodus  i.),  and  tailitled,  ‘  How  some  of  the  poor  are 
wisely  oppresscnl  in  workhouses.’  The  following  paragraph  from 
the  prtdaee,  reveals  the  false  and  mereiless  animus  of  the  whole  : — 

‘  Kiitfj  llurran  tiO)ne  trorlih(Uf,'^c  rv<jvlalinn}i  for  his 

UrfoYfr  sidtjrrfs.  Jlis  (  (hIo  was  short  and  suniinary.  TIio  substanco 
of  his  instructions  to  his  l\gyptian  guardians,  masters,  and  matrons, 
was  tin’s:  “Como,  hd  ns  oppress  lluan  wisely.”  lie  mcr(‘ly  added  a 
s))eeial  clause  r(‘specting  tlie  treatment  of  children,  “  (\ast  tluun  intotho 
river,”  nr  ri*serve  them  for  a  worse  fate.  Tin;  spirit  of  this  old  king 
j  was  not  altogether  huri(*d  in  the  Ih'd  Sea — it  r(*a])j)i‘ars  at  times.  Jiis 
trrotno'nf  nf  the  Urhroo's  is  <//»>(/  m  smuc  of  oor  icorL'houses  io  tho 
iiontou  ifitflinJir  j)oor.  Ill  sjuto  of  J’arliameiit,  and  tlic  IVco  Spirit  of 
oui’  constitution,  and  our  ])rofessions  of  liberty  of  conscience,  tht3  two 
great  features  of  his  i»oor-law  are  r(‘])roduced — a  wise;  oj»pr«'ssion,  and 
a  special  ruin  of  childrmi.  1  mean  by  a  wise  opj)rcssion,  an  opj)ressi()U 
systematic,  skilful,  h'gal,  against  wliich  resistance  or  ap])eal  is  very 
dillicutt.  Like  the  Jlehrc'ws,  the  Catholics  are  at  last  roused  tostrugglo 
against  this  wise  oj)pression,  &.c.,vS:c.’ 

Wo  had  no  idoii  tho  oaso  is  so  shocking  as  it  is.  Ih’om  tho 
troniondous  chargi's  in  this  solonm  documont,  some  of  us  must 
have  boon  guilty  of  murder,  at  least ;  yet  tho  ]toman  Catholic 
priest  has  free  access  to  those  Avho  r('([uire  his  services  in  all  the 
workhouses  of  the  land.  This  meek- 
that  we  ‘  hear  a  close  resemblance  to 
we  check  the  grow  th  of  catholicitv  hv  stifling  tho  faith  in  children.’ 
He  mourns  that  no  priest  can  enter  the  workhouse,  to  stand  as 
mediator  hetwoen  God  and  Ids  jioor,  and  ‘to  otter  gifts  for  men.’ 

‘  Thv  priest  and  the  saenunonts!  There  often  is  no  2^i(icc  for  them 
in  the  irorkhoase.  It  nan/  he  that  not  even  in  a  stable,  icith  the  ox 
and  the  ass^  is  it  jmssitde  to  find  a  reverential  privaey  where  holy 
I  thinys  niiyht  he  administered  with  holiness,  and  where  the  Lord 
I  niiyht  visit  and  work  oat  the  redenijdion  of  Jlis  poorf 
I  The  climax  of  all  is  perhaps  the  following : — ^  Bat  we,  hrethreny 
I  are  men  tamed  down  hy  tony  aeqnaintance  with  all  those  indiynities 
B  whieh  make  ap  the  ehatiee  of  the  eom/aered.  We  are  citizens,  it  is 

I  trac,  hat  only,  as  it  were,  on  safferancef  Tamed  dowm,  eh! 
I  ^Viseman,  and  the  rest,  tamed  dowui  I — and  w^hat  manner  of  men 
wall  ye  !)('  then  wdien  untamed  ?  ‘  Citizens  on  sufferance  !’  in  w^hat 
1  way  is  this  evident  ?  In  the  possession  of  rights  equally  with  any 

j  other  citizens ;  wdth  impudence  and  audacity  vouchsafed  in  no 
1 
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similar  proportions  to  any  other  citizens.  It  is  our  earnest  lio])e  tiuit 
thi'se  poor  tame  sjarits  may  he  ke])t;  safe  hy  heinj^  kept  ‘ 
know  what  th(‘V  art',  wild.  ^Jhe  ^citizens  on  sutteiancc  had  hetkr 
continue  on  sutferance,  lest  they  should  hocoine  insutlbiahlo. 

WJK  are  always  interested  in  ])()intinp:  attention  to  the  gviiis  of 
f  \  discriminating  wisdom  to  he  picked  up  in  the  Saftirdcf//  Arrour 
From  the  following  paragraj)!!,  liowever,  we  conclude  that  all  the 
writt'rs  for  that  able  organ  of  St.  llillingsgate  must  he  ])eers  son 
of  peers  of  the  realm,  at  least ;  springing  troni  the  middle  classes, 
tht'V  could  never  befoul  their  own  nests  in  this  way.  In  tli 
following  racy  ])iece  tlie  writer  howls  down  3lethodism,  Dissent  in 
general,  and  the  ^Middle  Classes  at  once : — 

‘It  is,  wo  holievc,  the  special  evil  of  !^^elhodis^l,  that  it  tends  tu 
make  liypocriles.  If  is  a  siijnificaiit  fact  that  fhc  classes  t}i  v'hich  If, 
amotaj  idlicr  f>i'ois  of  Ifissciif,  has  taL'eu  deepest  root^  and  icluch  have 
ahvay.s  bt'eii  the  lirst  to  exclaim  against  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy, 
hare  hern  lately  shoicn  to  he — to  say  the  least — no  better  than  then' 
nciyhhonrs.  Sir  (hvsswell  Cresswell  lias  for  ('ver  disi)Osed  of  the  claim 
of  the  middle  clas.scs  to  a  superior  standard  of  morals.  His  ruthless 
hand  has  torn  asid(^  the  veil  of  seeming  resp(‘ctal.)ility  beneath  wliieli  ,- 
th«*y  had  hitlicrto,  to  a  great  extent,  succeeded  in  shrouding  a  startling 
amount  of  systematic  })rotligacy  from  the  popular  view.’ 

1>hiYOXD  all  comparision,  the  most  interesting  and  affecting 
)  event  of  the  month  is  the  death  of  (Vmnt  Ciivour.  (hir  con¬ 
temporary,  the  ‘  London  1  Review,’  says  of  him  : — 

‘  In  estimating  tlie  charactt'i*  of  Cavour,  and  the  ])rohablo  ctfects  of 
his  removal  I’n)m  his  labours,  W('  must  not  forget  tliat  he  was,  above 
all  things,  a  dij)loniatisl.  It  was  not  his  business  to  tight,  but  to 
scheme.  He  originated  nothing.  Ihit  in  a  world  and  an  age  of  shifts 
and  expedi(*ncv,  he  made  it  his  peculiar  business  to  draw  good  out  of 
evil,  t<»  turn  men  and  circumstances  to  account,  to  keep  his  tempor, 
and,  when  beaten,  to  juit  on  the  face  of  triumph  and  blow  the  trumpet 
ot  victory.  It  was  tlius  that  he  towered  high  above  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  dillicult  and  not  always  cleanly  craft  of  statesmanship. 
He  was  the  model  ^Iinist(*r  of  our  age,  clear-headed  as  AVolsi^y,  cun¬ 
ning  ;is  Machiavclli,  tenaidous  as  Itichelieu,  jesuitical  as  ^iazarin, 
worldly-minded  as  'ralleyrand,  sagacious  as  Walpole,  patriotic  as  I’itt. 
and  urbane  and  p(»pular  as  ]*almerston.  Ife  possessed  a  patience,  a 
foiy.sight,  an  adaptability,  a  pliability,  a  wisdom,  and  a  cunning  seldom 
united  in  one  p(*r.son,  and  still  seldomer  employed  for  such  high  ])ur- 
po.'^e  as  th(‘  imleiuMidence  and  liberty  of  a  nation.  Often  defeated  aid 
outinameuvn'd,  he  nevto*  desj»airetl  or  lost  heart,  hut  made  defeats  tin*  ^ 
stoppiiig-stoiies  to  successes,  and  used  the  maiRcuvrcs  of  his  foes 
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One  tiling  is  cloar — tlio  first  great  wave  wliicli  reared  its  tlireateiiinjf 
(•rest  against  tlic  S('0  of  Peter,  lias  daslu'd  against  the  rock,  and 
lias  heini  liroken.  The  jiarticular  form  of  danger  which  seemed  to 
tlireaten  tlu'  I^ijiacv  has  passed  away.  Italian  unity,  under  the 
h'adc^rship  and  according  to  the  plans  of  Count  Cavonr,  will  not  be 
consolidated.’ 

Indexed  we  find  that  the  destiny  of  the  departed  spirit  of  Cavour 
has  raised  (piite  a  dispute  in  the  ranks  of  the  lailhtid ;  these 
elegant  extracts  are  so  illustrative  of  the  spirit  ot  the  Itonmnists 
in  Kngland,  that  we  ([note  from  the  'Lthlet  once  more: — 

‘  If,  again,  tlu'  Whigs  and  I /the  nil  ><  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  fhe 
interfereiKX*  of  (lod  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  deittj  (lint 
there  is  antf  relnfinn  hetu'ccn  the  dcnlh  of  Count  Ctivour  <in<l  the 
snifcucc  i\f  c.ironutiini  lent  ion,  we  see  no  reason  why  those  who  arc 
I'eilher  Whigs  noi*  laherals  should  not  hold  a  dilferent  ojiiniou  if 
fhey  like,  li  e  hnoir  that  the  sentence  of  e,ccanimunication  is  not  a 
dctul  litter,  and  that  in  all  generations  it  has  had  its  effects;  it 
would  he  therefore  utterly  unreasonable  to  call  upon  ns  to  deny  our 
jirinciples  and  ignore  facts,  merely  because  the  Liberals  undei’staud 
things  in  another  sense.  Liberals  ridicule  the  notion  that  the 
justice  of  (loil  w:is  concerned  in  the  death  of  (a^mnt  Cavour;  bill  is 
it  not  lawful  for  us  to  adore  His  justice,  and  recognize  ilis  hand? 
I'he  Liheral  school  is  cssent  tail  if  (jotlless,  ami  ironld  banish,  if  it  could, 
all  fear  of  the  I'nscen  ;  hut  as  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  Liheral, 
her  children  need  not  he  convinced  Inj  the  Liberal  reasonimj  ;  neither 
are  they  hound  to  reyref  the  death,  if  Count  Cavour,  or  even  to  deny 
that  it  is  conneeted  u'ith  the  sentence  if  c.rconnnuiiicalion.  Count 
(’avour  was  an  open  enemy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  ;  he  was  lying  under  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  and  is  now 
finally  judged.  After  the  duties  of  charity  have  been  performed,  men 
are  not  called  upon  to  mourn  for  him  ;  they  may  even  rejoice,  if  they 
like,  just  as  a  nation  may  rejoice  in  a  great  victory,  or  a 
person  in  the  successful  issue  of  a  lau'-siiil.  Count  Cavour  was  an 
evil  nuin,  the  rejirescntative  of  an  evil  Ccanse,  and  in  bis  jierson,  over 
that  cause, the  Church  has,  for  the  moment,  been  victorious.  She  has 
one  enemy  less  to  contend  with,  and  her  enemies  have  been  sorely 
smitten,  d  he  evil  yemus,  and  the  master  sytirit  of  the  Revolution  has 
fallen  ;  the  timid  and  the  waverers  have  another  chance  given  them; 
they  may  now  (piit  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  who  are  dissatistied  with 
their  ]msition;  and  the  world  has  an  opportunity  given  it  for 
consitlering  what  it  will  do — whether  it  will  pursue  the  fight,  or  retire 
troin  it,  and  leave  the  Church  in  peace. 


OIK  readers  will  remember  that,  many  years  since,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  of  Hyde  refused  interment  to  a  venerated  and  beloved 
1  lidepen dent  ^linistcr,  the  llev.  T.  8.  Guyer.*  The  same  parish 
ac(juires  a  new  notoriety  lor  a  similar  crime  against  the  instincts 
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of  liuiuan  and  Christian  nature,  cominittod  by  another  clergyman, 
wlio  has  recently  come  into  the  ])arish.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Knowles 
refused  to  permit  a  youth,  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  niemher^  of 
the  AW'sleyaii  Society,  to  be  interred ;  ‘  hut,  as  if  the  sorrowing 
])ar(Mits  had  not  suifered  enougli  already  in  the  sudden  hereave- 
iiieiit  of  their  son,  they  were  informed  by  tlie  reverend  gentleman 
that  they  might  l)ury  the  corpse,  hut  that  his  conscience  forbad 
him  reading  any  portion  of  the  burial  service  over  it,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  the  deceased  had  never  been  ha])tized.  It  was  replied  that 
the  deceased  had  been  bajitized  in  his  infancy  by  a  Wesleyan 
minister.  To  this  the  learned  doctor  rejoined,  that  that  was  no 
ba|)tism  at  all,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  discourage  such 
wickedness  in  every  ])ossible  way,  and  had  long  since  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  never  bury  a  Dissenter.  With  true  paternal  fond¬ 
ness  the  father  urged  that  the  lad  had  been  a  very  atfectionatc 
son,  a  most  faithful  servant,  and  altogether  a  pious  youth.  But 
t»)  all  this  the  doctor  merely  replicnl,  ‘‘ I  want  to  hear  nothing 
about  that ;  I  can’t  bury  him,  but  will  procure  a  ch'rgyman  from 
livde  to  do  it  for  you.’’  In  this  posture  the  affair  stood  until 
l;jt('  on  AWMlnesday  I'vening,  when  the  parents  were  informed  by 
the  doctor  that  the  clergyman  he  had  applied  to  ct)uld  not  make 
it  convenient  to  com])ly  with  his  re([uest,  and  that  ho  could  do  no 
more  for  them.’  How  much  longer  are  these  fanatical  things  to 
h(‘  ])ermittcd  l)y  law  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  those  they  call  their 
parishioners  ‘r^ 


correspondents  in  the  ‘  Ivecord  ’  are  scandalized  that  Dr. 

Steane  has  appended  his  name  to  a  document  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion  Society  with  nderence  to  the  action  upon  Church  Hates.  A 
correspondent  remarks:- — 

‘  1  )r.  Stcanc  must  at  times  feel  his  position  to  be  a  doubtful  and  a 
;  ]>aiiiful  one.  The  Liberation  Society  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
=  cannot  always  run  conifortaldy  togetlier  ;  to  give  the  (yhurchniaii  one 
i  hour  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  then 
to  go  Ibrtli  and  the  next  to  join  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  with  heart, 
with  the  Churchman’s  unscrupulous  calumniators  and  bitter  foes  ;  there 
is,  and  must  be,  a  felt  inconsistency  in  this,  which  may  well  make  a 
man  adopt  a  hesitating  manner. 

‘After  all,  some,  allowama*,  should  ])erhaj)S  he  made  for  this  lack  of 
I  ot>en,  manly  sp(*aking.  A  Dissenting  minister  must  often  have  to 
i  s])eak  with  bated  breath  and  liesitating  tone.  This  is  naturally  engen- 
I  «lered  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs  :  theoretically  lie  is  over  all 
I  his  people,  but  really  his  j)eople  are  all  over  him  ;  they  vote  the 
I  supplies  ;  they  give  the  invitation  to  come,  with  them  rests  the  notice 
to  ([uit ;  he  has  no  security  for  his  holding ;  he  cannot  tell  what  a  day 
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iiiJiv  l>rinj4  i'ortli  j  lio.  risos  or  sinks  witli  tlic  popukii  \\liicli  iill 
shows  never  continues  in  one  stay. 

‘  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  such  a  system  must  proiluce  a  timid, 
haltin^,^  hesilatin;^  tone,  and,  whilst  for  tliose  who  are  under  it  wo 
should  learn  to  make  great  allowance,  we  should  also  learn  to  prizt^ 
more  highly  the  (’hurch  of  England,  wliicli  makes  the  clergyman  really 
an  “independent'’  minister,  by  setting  him  above  the  el)bings  and 
llowings  of  the  will  ot  a  tickle  democracy.’ 

Our  readers  will  gather  from  this  the  price  they  are  expected 
to  pay  for  the  slight  acknowledgment  of  their  clerical  brethren. 
Truth*  and  peace  are  a  glorious  pair,  but  if  they  M’ill  not  agreo 
together,  we  hope  all  our  readers  will  })air  off  with  truth.  After 
all,  the  ‘  Ivecord  ’  finds  it  as  hard  a  matter  to  keep  the  two  uii 
good  terms  together.  It  also  has  lengthy  leaders  upon  Chiirel 
Itates,  and  cast  in  a  tolerahly  bitter  tone  too.  The  ‘  Itecord '  aLs( 
can  give  the  kiss  and  the  blow  far  better  than  ^  the  kiss  for  the 
blow.’ 


VIII. 


SHOUT  NOTICES. 

f  Ml  I  Id  Society  for  the  Liberation  ofLcligion  from  State  l^itronage 
I  and  (’onlrol,  is  becoming  very  famous.  We  have  two  i>am})l)let' 
lying  on  our  tal)le,  one  interesting  from  its  authors  emimMice  as  a 
('hureli  dignitary,  the  other  interesting  from  its  authors  rabidity 
Arehdeaeon  Hall  has  lelt  it  to  be  necessary  to  stat(‘  ‘the  ilesigns  and 
constitution  of  the  Society  in  an  aildre.ss  to  the  C'lergy  of  the  Ardi 
dea<‘onry  of  J..ondon,  at  the  annual  vi.^tation  in  ^May,  ISGI.’  W 
have  not  much  to  say  against  this  address.  AVe  should  have  thouglit 
the  Archdeacon  might  have  held  the  time  and  attention  of  his  clerical 
auditors  with  matters  of  more  im])ortance.  However,  the  Society  is 
in  earnest,  and  the  Archdeacon  is  in  earnest.  ‘Not  even  in  the  days 
t)f  Charles  the  Fiist  diil  those  who  sought  to  ruin  the  Church  of 
England  so  openly  ]>roclaim  their  j>urposes.’  He  charges  the  Society 
with  ‘conspiracy,’  and  would  deal  with  its  members  as  ‘ consj)irators.' 
S)me  mournful  deremiads  are  indulged  in  over  the  sad  evidences  of 
schism  ;  and  dissent  is  by  the  Archdeacon  spoken  of  ‘as  a  combination 
(»t  dissentients  dith*ring  Iruiii,  and  dividetl  against,  each  other  and  the 
Arehdeaeon  says  thi.s  most  innocently,  and  does  not  for  a  second  look 
at  the  schism  at  home.  However,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  on  tlu 
^\ hole  the  Archdeacon  speaks  simply  like  a  warm  churchman^  ‘Uil 
Idle  he  hates  the  designs  ho  has  so  publicly  expounded  after  lii' 
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fashion,  and  condoinne<l,  ho  speaks  courteously  and  as  a  gentleman  to 
and  of  liis  o})])oneiits.  ]»ut  what  unlucky  ]>lanet  presided  over  the 
incubation  of  the  other  pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘  Worth  looking  at:  A  Past 
and  Presfinf  Daguerreotype  Likeness  of  (he  Members  of  (he  Libera- 
don  Socic(y,  bo(h  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  or,  a  Peep  into  the  Edojnite's 
Camp.  J>y  a  Layman  /’  Had  we  been  told  it  was  from  the  pen  of 
llottom  tlie  AVeaver  avo  should  have  believed  it ;  we  know  it  by  its 
ears.  AVe  cannot  form  an  idea  of  tho  authorship  ;  but  whoever  ho 
may  be,  he  is  very  far  gone  indeed.  AVe  hardly  know  yet  whether  to 
regard  the  thing  as  a  joke.  AVe  might  apologize  for  keeping  our 
readers  for  a  moment  with  this  rubbish  ;  but  it  will  show  that  some 
notes  of  the  old  liabshekah  music  echo  among  us  still  : — 

‘  The  first  (hurcli  Establislunciit  in  connection  witli  the  State  was  in  Para¬ 
dise.  Its  income  then  was  most  mnnilicent — its  otliciating  clergyman  the 
lirst  man — the  extent  of  the  parish  detined  by  the  garden  fence,  within 
which  the  church  was  Imilt.  The  king  of  tho  church,  and  the  parish,  and 
the  c<»nntry  aroniul,  it  was  who  built  it,  and  establisliod  it ;  and  he  allied 
hiiiiself  with  the  otliciating  minister  and  his  congregation.  Happy  houis 
and  days  were  those!  (Church-rates,  and  dues,  and  tithes,  were  most  cheer¬ 
fully  paid.  Thus,  all  went  on  peacefully,  and  (piietude  reigned  in  every 
breast  throughout  this  theocratic  circle.  Put,  la-fore  very  long,  an  old 
Dissenter  makes  his  ajipearancc  in  this  happy  parish,  in  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
pent.  lie  no  sooner  enters  but  he  insinuates  an  idea  into  the  ears  of  one  of 
the  parishioners  against  paying  (Church-rates,  and  the  offering  of  obedience. 
*  After  a  little  parleying,  this  cunning  Dissenter  succeeded, 

by  his  craft,  in  persuading  the  feeblest  of  the  Hock  that  the  law  of  (Church- 
rates,  dues,  and  tithes,  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  and  in  this  way  he  got  tho 
W(‘dge  in.  There  was  no  rest  then  in  that  jieaeeful  parish,  as  now',  until  that 
beautiful  fabric,  the  (Church,  and  its  connection  with  tho  State,  was  levelled 
with  the  ground  of  common  universal  democracy.  ( Hiurch-rates  w'ere 
abolished,  and  w’e  know  that  after  this  the  voluntary  .system  had  full  sw’ay  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  wickedness  so  abounded,  that  the  king  became  so 
tired  with  the  antediluvian  Nonconformists,  that  he  drowmal  them  every 
one  save  eight :  one  of  the  eight  only  could  be  said  to  adhere  to  the  Church 
and  State  connection.  Thus,  in  the  early  dawn  of  time,  w’e  find  tho  (^hurcli 
in  connection  with  the  State,  implying  most  uneijuivocally  that  the  mind  of 
tlie  founder  was  in  favour  of  the  connection.  Immediately  following  the 
nu-eting  lield  by  thosi^  infidel  outcasts  in  the  nether  regions,  we  see  their 
cunning  in  choosing  the  most  crafty  in  the  .subtle  art  of  lying.  Here  w’e  have 
the  origin  of  di.ssent,  its  founder,  and  their  banding  together,  strictly  the 
antediluvian  Parent  Society  of  the  modern  Libemtion  ikanch  Society  ;  so 
that  the  order  which  hitherto  reigned  between  the  officiating  mini.ster  and  hi.s 
congregation  w’as  such  that  the  king  even  honoured  them  wdth  his  presence 
and  smile  of  approbation,  and  said  that  all  was  very  good,’  &c.,  &c. 

And  so  tbrougbout.  AVoll,  if  our  readers  like  sport  Avitbout 
Avit,  and  fun  Avitbout  liumour,  tbere  is  plenty  of  it.  *  Tbo 
bigber  tbo  monkey  goes  in  tbe  tree,  tlie  more  be  sIioavs  liis 
tail,’  and  our  monkey  is  Avortb  looking  at — a  stupid  monkey,  a 
misebievous  monkey,  but  a  very  tame  monkey.  Our  autlior  bas 
some  acipiaintance  Avitb  tbo  domestic  bistory  of  ancient  courts  and 
camps,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  fact  that  be  kuoAvs  ‘  tbe  Fosters  and 
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of  Moses  time.*  ‘  »levoboain,  also,  one  of  tlie  sect  of  Indcpoii. 
ilents,  ruiiRMl  ten  out  of  twelve  of  tlietrilK*s,  and  tliis  led  eventually  to 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation  ;  we  have  also  some  glimpses  into  the  rise 
and  fall  of  ‘  l)isi>ent  in  the  time  of  Closes;’  ‘the  ancient  Gilomte,’ 
whoever  he  was,  is  rt‘]>roduced  in  the  modern  ‘  ^lorlejite.  e  cannot 
believe  that  any  other  than  some  hearty  dissenter  has  written  this  as  a 
jnt  (Vr.’ijtrif;  yet  there  is  a  very  downright  spirit  in  the  waste  paper. 

‘  Wc  breast  up  to  the  citadel,  and  oiler  our  puny  instruments  of  sling 
and  ^tone,  and.  lay  them  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  coimnand  of  the  forts ; 
yea,  the  wliole  of  our  accoutrements.  Minie  ritle,  Minie  balls,  or  bayonets 
sliarpened  for  the  charire— wise  as  servants,  yet  harmless  as  doves—  (when 
tlie  word  of  eommaiul,  Up  guards,  and  at  them!’*  shall  have  issiu'd  from 
head-(piarters)— these  we  are  prepared  to  furbisli  for  the  coming  conflict.’ 

It  is  the  funniest  decoction  of  stuff.  If  the  Church  of  Hiiglaiul 
wants  a  guardian,  while  we  will  not  be  Dogberry  to  this  one,  Ave  do 
herehv  n'commend  him  as  ‘the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  tlie 
constable  of  the  watch.’  In  every  page  he,  like  the  virtuous  Dogberry, 
implores  us  to  rite  him  down  an  ass  and  Ave  do  it  most  cheerfully. 

lAfK  do  no  more  than  call  our  readers’  attention  to  a  volume  of 
\\  ’  Mcholfs  STANOAim  PnciTAX  Divines.  7’//c  llbr/rs  (//'VV/o-s'. 
inn^  1 KIK^  tail*'  I*i’t'si*ti'iif  (*t  Miaidah'nc  Cotlcij*'d^x[h>rd ^ii'iih  (aaivail 

Inf  ,lnlai  C.  JKlKy  Jjiiiculii  (\*Jteiie,  Jinunrarii  (anuni  nf 

II  ni'i’t'stei',  licctn)'  oj  St.  d/u/7/n..s*,  Ihiinaiijluihi  ;  and  J/cmoc/*  hi/  iiidn'H 
llitltri/^  JrlK,  Priiicifnd  of  the  I ndipcndriit  New  ikdlvjje^  London, 
l  ot.  I.  containliof  an  iJ.rfiotilton  of  the  Fir.sf  Chafdei'  of  the  Fpisile  to  the 
(\n'intlaans.  We  shafl  devot(‘  from  tiiiuDi^  time  sjiaceto  these*  mastei’S 
of  the  Puritan  mind  and  thought,  as  the  successiA'e  volumes  ajipear. 
The  design  is  most  nobh*  ;  it  Avill  be  the  monumental  library  of  the 
Puritan  father.s.  In  these  days,  evi'ii  Avonderful  in  cheajuiess  ;  indeed  Ave 
couhl  havi*  Avished  a  little  larger  type,  a  little  stouter  ])aper,  and  half- 
a-crown  more  a  volume  ;  but  Ave  Avould  rather  aid  the  sale  of  this 
edition,  than  di‘])r(‘ciate  it.  We  trust  the  expectations  of  the  publisher 
Avill  b(‘  abundantly  succeeiled  by  a  large  remunerative  subscription.  | 

1 A  ^  h  are  not  concerneil  to  let  our  readi'i’s  knoAV  Avhat  Ave  think  or  liaA’c  I 
\  \  thought  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  previous  fictions ;  biitAvehave  | 
certainly  read  I’ ranilei/  Pa rnonape  {SnnWi  ami  Eldm*,  Cornhill),  Avith  V 
pDasun*.  3lr.  Trollope  is  not  a  Avriter  to  create  in  the  reader  feelings  •' 
of  delight  ;  he  is  neither  learned,  nor  sentimental,  nor  metaphysical, 
but  he  is  interesting,  and  real,  !^^r.  ^lillais  illustrates  this  fiction  ;  and  ^ 
to  the  .school  of  art  represented  hy  Mr.  ^lillais  among  artists,  belongs 
Mr.  Trollope  among  the  writers  of  fiction.  ]le  is  a  Pre-Dapha(‘litc 
he  draAvs  the  characters  of  life  in  hard  lines  ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
book  is  Avithout  doubt  gmod,  the  great  moral  of  the  story  being,  ‘hav( 
nothing  to  do  Avith  friendly  accefitances  and  accommodation  bills, 
lore  IS  ident\  of  material  for  reflection  in  these  volumes  upon  the 
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various  strata  of  English  society ;  and  especially  ^vhilc  we  would  not 
have  it  thought  that  we  speak  in  any  wrath  from ‘the  Sions  and 
Kbenczers’  Mr.  Trollope  speaks  of,  we  think  if  there  is  anything  true 
in  the  sketches  of  this  hook,  there  is  something  in  wliat  it  unfolds 
touching  the  theory  of  Church  of  Englandism,  which  may  well 
eojuniand  attention  ;  and  when  we  rememher  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  havii  juohahly  read  this  tale,  either  in  its  original  })ublicatioii 
in  the  Conihlll,  or  in  its  present  form,  we  trust  that  some  will 
remenib(‘r  that  the  portrait  of  the  Itev.  ^Ir.  Crawley,  of  llogglestock, 
the  starving,  holy,  faithful  man  of  Cod,  is  a  portrait  to  which  innu- 
iiKU’able  counterparts  may  be  ])resented  frmii  the  life  in  most  parts  of 
Mngland.  We  are  glad  to  tind  ]\Ir.  Trollope  among  the  wise  and 
judicious  Church  rc'formers  ;  he  thinks  that  ‘  bishops  have  heen  shorn 
of  their  beautv,  and  deans  are  in  their  decadence.’ 

‘O  Eoddingtoii  !  and  O  Stanhope,  think  of  this,  if  an  idea  so  sacrilegious 
can  lind  entrance  into  your  warm  ecclesiastical  bosoms  !  Ecclesiastical  work 
to  1h'  bouglit  and  paid  for  according  to  its  <|uantity  and  quality  ! 

‘  Ihit,  nevertlicless,  one  may  prophesy  that  we  Englishmen  must  come  to 
this,  disagrc't'able  as  tlie  idea  undoubtedly  is.  Most  pleasant-minded  cluirch- 
nien  feel,  1  think,  on  this  subject  pretty  much  in  the  same  way.’ 

]\lr.  'rrollo[)e  give.s  distinctness  to  his  characters,  but  he  is  great, 
rather,  in  sketching  chaiMcter  as  the  ty])e  of  a  class,  than  character 
with  all  its  distinctive  littlenesses  and  individualities.  3»ot  that  wc 
think  the  ]>uk(^  of  Omnium,  however,  is  the  type  of  a  class;  wo 
doubt  whether  more  than  one  duke  in  England  could  sit  for  that 
likeness.  The  following  satire  upon  the  ducal  intlucncc  is  good,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  true  in  fact,  satire  as  it  is : — 

‘I’ut  tlie  world  know  that  the  battle  was  to  1)0  waged  against  the  great 
Llama.  It  was  to  be  a  contest  between  the  powers  of  aristocracy  and  the 
pdWt  rs  of  oligarchy,  as  those  powers  exist(‘d  in  West  Larsetshire, — and,  it 
may  be  added,  that  democracy  would  have  very  little  to  say  to  it,  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other.  I'he  lower  order  of  voters,  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
would  no  doubt  range  themselves  on  the  .sidci  of  the  duke,  and  would 
endeavour  to  tlatter  tlieniselves  that  the}''  were  thereby  furthering  the  views 
of  the  liberal  side  ;  but  they  would  in  fact  be  led  to  the  poll  by  an  old- 
fashioned,  time-honoured  adherojice  to  tho  will  of  their  great  Llama  ;  and  by 
an  a])prehension  of  evil  if  that  Llima  should  arise  and  shake  himself  in  Ids 
wrath.  AVhat  might  not  come  to  the  county  if  the  Llama  were  to  walk 
hims(‘lf  olf,  he  with  his  satellites  and  armies  and  courtiers  i  There  he  was, 
a  great  Llama  ;  and  though  he  came  among  them  l)Ut  seldom,  and  was 
scarcely  .seen  when  he  did  come,  nevertheless — and  not  the  less  hut  rather  tho 
more — was  ol)edienc(‘  to  him  considerc*d  as  salutary  and  opposition  regarded 
as  dangerous.  A  great  rural  Llama  is  still  sulliciently  mighty  in  rural 
England.’ 

Wc  arc  sorry  to  give  no  more  attention  to  a  novel  so  thoroughly 
good  as  this  is;  certainly  the  b(*st  with  which  ^Ir.  Trollope  has 
favoured  his  n'adtu’s.  J^ady  Lufton  and  Lucy  Jioharts  are  most  love¬ 
able  creatures  ;  so  is  tho  rector’s  wife ;  and  the  domestic  scenes,  and 
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tho  social  life  upon  its  larger  scale,  alike  entertain,  without  injuring; 
while  tlio  satire  is  smart  without  ever  hccoming  morbid. 


ONK  of  tlio  most  instructive  and  pleasing  volumes  expository  of 
(Geological  Science  is  The  Vast  and  Present  Life  of  the  Glohe, 
hriny  a  Sl:rfe/i  in  Outline  of  the  World's  Life  Sf/sfeni.  By  David  Page, 
P.O.S.  ;  William  lilackwood  and  Sons.  Like  all  the  books  of  Messrs. 
Jdackwood,  it  is  elegantly  I'rinted,  and  the  illustrations  are  coj^ious  and 
admirable.  It  is  not  technical,  but  tlie  attentive  perusal  of  the  book  will 
give  to  the  reader,  better  than  any  other  volume  we  know,  a  technical 
knowh’dge  of  the  science*  ;  it  will  ])e  very  entertaining  to  the  leader, 
wh<*ther  he  hi*  a  geologist  or  not.  think  the  volume  wo\dd  gain 

in  value  by  some  little  attention  to  style  ;  we  notice  several  instances 
in  which  Sir.  Page  compids  a  number  of  scientific  terms  into  domestic 
n<e  ;  this  is  very  well  occasionally,  but  such  emigrants  do  not  s(*ttle 
down  ha])pily.  d'he  young  student  who  lias  no  time  to  give  to  larger 
treatises,  or  the  student  wlio  has  travelh'd  over  larger  treatises,  and 
desires  some  guiilaiu*!*  in  the  conclusions  whiidi  may  be  formi‘d  from  a 
survey  of  geological  scienci*,  will  tind  this  1)Ook  has  not  b(*en  written 
in  vain.  It  is  wise  and  thoughtful,  and  if  tho  reader  dis[)Oses  himself 
for  attention,  Mr.  Page  will  make  it  easy  to  attend. 


A  rP.  Sl*rU(GK(tN  says  ‘  the  Ilaptists  are  not  Paptists  enough.’  The 
if  1_  Bunyan  Libraryy  perhaps,  may  remove  from  the  body  some  ])or- 
tion  of  the  ignominy  attaching  to  so  disgraceful  an  inditference  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  artii  le  of  their  creinl.  AVe  are  afraid,  liowever,  that  this  ‘  Fir^i 
\\>hnne  of  the  Lihrory  for  the  Puhlicatiou  and  Be-Puhlicatiou  oj 
Standard  II  'in'/:s  lof  Frainent  tUiptist  Authors,^  will  not  (|uite  come  up 
to  the  mark  of  tlio  large-.souled  Spurgeon;  it  is  a  reprint  of  ‘  lle^- 
land's  ]*rinr{plrs  (nid  J^nadires  of  Baptist  Chutrhes ;  Heaton  and  Po., 
IH  Marwick  Lam*.’  It  is  admirably  got  up  ;  a  series  of  such  volumes 
will  be  •[uite  an  ornament  to  a  library.  Nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pag(*s,  ])iit  .scarc(*ly  ‘  Paptist  enough,’  for  it  is  a  very  luminous  state¬ 
ment  of  (’ongr(*gational  Kc(desiology  ;  largely  devoted  to  ]»oints  of 
<‘hnrch  government,  in  which  the  liaptist  churches  ditler  little  from 
their  more  immediate  br(*thren,  the  (’ongregational  Inde])endents. 
M  ith  few  j)oints  of  exception,  we  commend  this  excellent  work  alike 
to  Ix'ith  communions.  It  is  introduced  by  an  able  essay  from  the  pen  of 
•lohii  Howard  Hinton,  ALA. 
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